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PREFACE 


• 

W HEN a preface so much outruns its subject- 
matter in length some apology may seem 
cabled for. I offer an explanation. I wanted, 
before I ended this scries, to study one play 
thoroughly— as thoroughly, at least, a'^ I could 
from the point of view I have adopted, wliich is 
to try to jook at Shakespeare's dramatic art in the 
light of the (‘ffcct which he, surmisedly, meant to 
make of it. Upon a score of more or less impor- 
tant qucslious concerning this we arc still left 
surmising. Bui since the gieat Shakespearean 
scholars of the past thirty yean — Pollard. Cham- 
bers, and their colleagues and disciplas-ybrought 
knovs ledge of the Elizabethan scribes and printers, 
thcaircs and actors, into the admitted scope of 
the subject, it has become possible, with a little 
patience and care, and without too much exercise 
of the imagination, to visualise such a play as 
Hamlet in its native state; t-* do so by taking each 
scene, speech and exchange of dialogue, and 
deducing from their present cold print the effect 
they were meant to make in being The task 
may perhaps need more than a little patience. 
There is that bygone stage to consider and its 
capacities, the actors and .heir methods, the 
listeners and their understanding— of which things 
Shakespeare was a judge, to which, as a good 
dramatist, he adjusted the technique of his work. 
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Its technique is, of course, but the secular part of 
it; yet until we can confidently appreciate this 
our judgment of the rest may always go astray. 

I chose Hamlet for this experiment in thorough- 
ness because it is both the best known of the plays 
and yet the one most subject to disputes. Some 
of my readers may, I fear, find it wearisome to be 
taken step by step through the text of a play they 
know so well. I pray their patience; and if they 
will grant me this they may find (as I did) that 
here and there they do not know' it quite so well 
as they supposed. 

No play has, in our time, attracted more criti- 
cism, nor — enlightening as this has often been — 
suffered more under it. For critic has come to 
cricitising critic, and to setting one idea of the 
play's purport against another, utiiil, be^f'ath the 
conglomerate of their glosses, the play itself lies 
sadly obscured. But try' to see it, first of all, as 
Shakespeare’s public saw it, and many of the 
difficulties- -which triticism, by neglecting to do 
this, has created — will disappear; while those tliat 
remain are mostly meant to be theie, inherent as 
they are in the very nature of Hamlet'.s moral 
tragedy, his “ madness.’' It is hard to bring tliis 
fresh eye to Hamlet’, but that is what we must 
try to do. 

But a play has two aspects : its aspect in action 
— this being how it is primarily and normally 
presented to us — and in the perspective of our 
recollection of it. While we are watching it, and 
yielding to the spell of its illusion, our appreciation 
of the characters will be dominantly emotional. 
In recollection — but the process may begin before 
the play is over — emotion yields to judgment ; for 
vi 
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then we see them rounded and complete, and in 
a settled relation to the whole scheme of the play. 
The actor also must acquire this double view of a 
character; though he must consider it in its 
second aspect hrst, if he is, as he acts it, to 
develop it consistently, to relate its various phases 
one to another, f have tried to study the char- 
acters in both these aspects; but it is, of course, 
a ‘ Ring-aud-the-Book ’ method, which involves a 
ce»tain amount of repetition. For this 1 do apolo- 
gise, I have done what 1 could to minimise it. 

" Lavti> I ha^ c tried to scl ceitain things in the 
plav in tv hat 1 think to be their relation to the 
general development of Shakespeare’s ^ rt For 
Hamlet is his masterpiece in this sense ai least, 
that in it lie fully ‘ finds hiimelf ’ 

1 have many debts to acknowledge; I can only 
record the chief one'-. 'I’hat to Trofessor Dover 
Wilson, and Ins retent exhaustive study of the 
play, will be evident upon page after pa^. And 
even when, finally, I have felt bound to differ 
from him, I am none the less grateful; intleed, I 
am the more so, fot the very process of differing — 
and in piivait aigiuncn!, om could hav< no more 
courteoua, nor mote helpful an opponent- has set 
me to study points w'hich I might oth<*rwise have 
missed. My debt to Dr. J. W. Mackail will not 
be so apparent upon the surface ; but no one who 
has been happy enough to lie brought into touch 
with his kindly wisdenn will need to be told how 
deep a debt it is. J owe very special thanks to 
Dr. R. B Me Keirow and "^fr. Frank Sidgwdek; 
for their scholarly lielplulnesh, and (as my pub- 
lishers) for their groat patience. And I am in 
debt to other fellow-workers— Dr. G. B. Harrison, 
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Mr. Harold Child, Dr. W. J. Lawrence — I could 
make the list a long one. 

I have worked widi the Fumivall-Griggs fac- 
similes of Q^i and Qg, and with the Methuen 
facsimile of Ft. For a modem edition 1 have 
mostly used Dowden’s veJume in the ‘ Arden,’ 
but not to abide strictly b> it, cither for text, or 
punctuation. 

H. G.-B. 


V«J 
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THE NATURE OF THE PLAY 

THE GENIUS OP THE WORKSHOP 

F ew things throw more light on the nature of 
Shakespeare’s an than docs the fact that his 
masterpiece— not his greatest piece of work, per- 
Kaps, but the one in which he attains to a fieedom 
and fullness of dramatic impression unknown 
before— should be the recasting, in all probability, 
of a readv-made pW. ‘ }Ham]et himself, it may be 
said, tiye most. life-like and ‘ original ’ 
creations, was a ready-made ( haracter too; '■ the 
cohveiiflonal Elizabethan ‘ nwlancholy man.’ His 
achievement was in the reconciling of these seeming 
contradictions. 1 

But he * wanted ai t,’ said Jonson ; and Milton 
implied it : and Dryden, de.spite hisf admiration 
for him, felt bound to confess ii. Anvl if we mean, 
as Jonson and Dryden will have meant, a scheme 
of consistent prini iples and a studied method of 
expressing them, the Snakespeare of the greater 
plays lacks that most decidedly. There is an 
aspect of him which turns towards pure beauty of 
form, and thp discipline and the limitations 
involved. It shows in the poems and in the earlier 
plays— in the exceptional homogeneity oi Richard II 
and the graces of A Midsummer Night's Dream— asid 
we may divine it in his instructed love for the 
music of his time. Haa !.e begun by writing 
plays to please himself, it is possible that the lyric 
poet in him would have prevailed. We can 
imagine him in Lyl>’s place, with schoolboys for 
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his actors, delicate, docile instruments, to be taught 
their parts line by line ; the result Ap etherealised 
semi-classic drama, of which Jonson could have 
approved without cavil. But he found himself 
instead learning his playwright’s trade amid the 
comradely give-and-take of the common theatre 
workshop; and the result was very different. 
Let us cheerfully admit that he ‘ wanted art ’ ; 
.he was the genius of the workshop. 

What he learnt there was to think directly ia 
terms of the medium in 'ivhich he worked ; in the 
movement of the scene, in the humanity of the 
actors and their acting. Heroic acting, as Shakes- 
peare found it, left the actor’s identity tvith the 
character still not quite complete. It was com- 
parable to those Japanese puppet-shows, in which 
the puppet, life-size and gorgeous, is hapdied by 
its black-suited showman m full vie^ of the 
audience, who take plca.sure in the patent skill of 
the handling. 'J'amburlainc was very much such 
a puppet. Allcyne himself wore the finery and 
went through the motions ; but Marlowe had made 
the character something rather to he exhibited 
than acted. The trick of ' peech by which Tam- 
burlaine and Zeiiocrate — Barabas, Hieronimo, 
Aiphonsus and the rest — so often address them- 
selves by name has its sigmficance. 

But the instinct of the actor is to identify himself 
with the character he plays, and this instinct 
Shakespeare the actor would naturally encourage 
Shakespeare the dramatist to gratify. The pro- 
gress here is rapid. Richard III is still somewhat 
the magnificent puppet, yet the effect already will 
be less that of Burbage exhibiting the character 
than of Richard himself ‘ showing off.’ The gain 
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is great. With the actors forgetting themselves 
in meir characters the spectators the more easily 
forget their own world for the world of the play. 
The illusion so created, we should note, is lodged 
in the actors and characters alone. Shakespeare’s 
theatre does not lend itself to the visual illusion, 
which, by the aid of realistic scenery and lighting, 
seems physically to isolate them in that other 
world. But he can, helped by the ubiquity of 
Ris platform stage, preserve the intimacy which 
this sacrifices. His aim is to keep the actor, now 
identified with the character, in as close a relation 
to the spectators— as that l>y which the Clow n, 
in his o’vvn right, exercises sway over them. It i® 
not merely or mainly by being funny that the 
Clovyn captures and holds his audience, but by 
personal appeal, the intimacy ‘’eJLup^ the per- 
suading them (hat what he has to say is his own 
concern- and theirs. It is with the comic and 
semi-comic chaiacters — fiom Angelica ‘and Shy- 
lock to Falstaff— that wc are first brought into 
tliis fellowship; and whatever conventions Shakes- 
peare niay discaid, it will not be the revealing 
soliloquy and aside ( A hirge par t of the technical 
achieveinenj^o^Hamlel lies iif The bpnging hoine 
liinhtimate gi iefs so dm . tlylo us. InjwhateYgr 
aefor’s g'uise we se e rtmi ~hc is Hamlet, /et the 
appeal is as'genume as. if thtLm40J:tgfhr.C. us were, 
making it in his own person._ j But the actor does not 
lose himself in the chai after he plays. On the 
contrary. He not only presents U under his own 
aspect, he lends it his ow ' emotions too, and he 
must re-pass the thought of which it is built 
through the sieve of his own mind. He dissects it 
and then reconstructs it in terms of his own 

3 
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personality. He realises himself in Hamlet, 
if he did not his performance would be lifeless. 
The thing is as true of a FalstafF. If the humour 
is no more a part of the actor than the padding is, 
our laughter will be empty. 

Shakespeare learnt the .-ecret of this intimate 
and fruitful collaboration in the workshop of the 
theatre. And it is the dramatist’s master-secret. 
He has to learn, for his part, just what sort of 
material to give to the actors of his characters; 
the nature, the quality, also the effective quantity 
of it, neither more nor less. If it is dialogue of 
little more substance than have the skeleton scenes 
of the Commedia deW Arte — for a dramaiist may 
have his characters fully imagined, and still leave 
them as inexpressive as they might be in real life 
— that will allow the actor too much mitiative. 
Actors who are in themselves interesting, lively 
and resourceful can m.ike a passingly brilliant 
effect with 'such material. But, like other fairy 
gold, it will be dead leaves in the morning. The 
records of the theatre are choked with such empty, 
perished plays. The dramatist must not, on tire 
other hand, try to do for the actor what the actor 
can do as well, and better, for himself. It is waste 
of time — and nothing in the theatre is more 
precious — to construct a character complete in 
every detail, to dictate personal appearance (unless, 
as with Falstaff, there is dramatic capital in this) 
to elaborate habits and tricks and minor traits. 
A hint or so will suffice. Tlie actor takes these 
things in his stride. It is even better to leave him 
to devise the incidentals of a character for himself. 
They will fit his personal presentment of it the 
moire closely; there will be a gain in spontaneity 
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and increase of illusion. Nor must the actor be 
burdened with matter, however fine, which does 
not give the character life, which he cannot convert 
to its self-expression. Tt was here that the Uni- 
versity poets, with their contempt for the actor, 
were blind ; and here ‘ literary dramatists,’ in 
their ignorance of his art, arc still likeliest to fail. 
The actor, to them, is a mouthpiece — the witten 
word made more eloquent — for their poetry, their 
kicas. That they must put consideration of the 
character itself and the actor of it before this, that 
the character acquires a certain freedom, and the 
actoi even vt ceilaip property in it, is a thing 
tl ey find hard to understand, harder still to profit 
by. Y et actually to profit by this self-abnegation 
is whal the ciranialist must cunningly learn to 
do. 'Fo protdde law material for acting; is there 
something undignified abou‘ it? Shakespeare, iu 
the theatre workshop, and ar actor himself, will 
.soon have been cured of that notion if evei he 
had it. I hc play as it leaves his hands is not a 
finished pisViuct, only its jierforinanrc makes it 
that JSor is it finished even then. Good actors 
never stereotspe me playing of their parts, they 
ketp them alive by continual little changes and 
developments. Shakespe -re. iu the same spirit, 
would re-touch and rc-casi his play.s. Had he not 
re-tnuched and re-cast other men’s.-* That was 
the custom of the worksliop. It could hardly 
result in perfection of form. But it made, both 
with dramatist and actor, for resourcefulness and 
flexibility, those needs c^ a crescent art. And 
the give-and-take of this continuing collaboration, 
the united force ami the never-checked flow of it, 
did gi\'e free play to that sheer vitality, which, 

5 
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when all else is done, is the making of the drama, 
without which nothing avails. 

Shakespeare learns to work in the living medium 
of the actors and their acting, the thing that is 
peculiar to the theatre; if the dramatist cannot 
work in it, clearly he is no dramatist at all. He 
soon sees, moreover, that it is the essential thing, 
which no pageantry must be let overshadow, nor 
mechanical tricks degrade. His progress is marked 
by a discarding of the artifices — presenters, dumh- 
shows, Latin tags, elaborate formulas of speech 
— which constrict its humanity, and, positively, 
by an ever increasing enrichment of the human 
character it is to paint for him. But thore is no 
drastic change of method. I'hc economy of tlie 
workshop forbids this. Also the human medium 
is not a passive one ; actors will only do well what 
they know how to do and like to do. Shakespeare 
may add what he can to the dramatic common- 
wealth; .ho must see that he loses nothing of 
account, nor leaves any of his fellows in it im- 
poverished. When he has provided the Clown 
with a Touchstone or a Festc, tLciir— but only 
then — can he insist on his speaking no more than 
is set down for him. I doubt if the exiguous 
Peter of Romeo and Juliel could be so controlled ; 
nor, it would seem, was it to the advantage of the 
entertainment that he should be. Romeo and 
Juliet abounds in artifices which are quite soon to 
be discarded; antiphonies. Euphuisms, volleys of 
puns. They stand incongruous now beside its 
vital dramatic poetry and forthright prose. But 
if the actors can make these inherited, still recog- 
nised conventions effective, and his own invention 
has momentarily failed him, the dramatist does 
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well to funiish them. For the sustained effect upon 
the audience; that is the thinv> a And very certainly, 
here or elsewheie, he must sacrifice none of the 
power of the magnificent rhetoiic, by which it is 
that Marlowe and those others have re-created 
this theatre he woilo for, by v\hifh the actors 
ca« so stir thcii audience, until he ha*- found 
some means to that sariie end of even greater 
power. 

•He comes to tie <‘d this. I’iieie conic*' a time when 
tlie life in hl^ poeiry llag., when, besid'' Falstaff’s 
humom, Kiiu ^leniy'o ihetonc camels hollow*, 
when he tunl^ t j [u ee f(u Bnedick and Bcsitiice, 
Rosaliiidfand (Orlando, ami, with <i tribntarv sigh 
for ihf ‘dead shti>h<id, i in iliow [aques his 
iribe -a 

Nciv, Goc^ he vT >.tAi yoM ^ Ik m IrkMik ^ cr c 

What has hajiran'ii’ He now a masterly 
crc'atoi of chaiactei. lint tiie old rhetoric robs 
tuese c n iitures <^f f!< sh .nid blood of their reihty. 
Vef w *'d«‘ pio'f i uiv .ulh> e for i-'iueav for pathos 
jiid the p‘ *igT.<irics ».tf triac'dy ii will not. Nor 
. an I'c think of I'ppovni hing the thc.it re and its 
actors by depriMue diem altogethi i of the en- 
hancing ina'pt o{ piiclu S(. e<h. Aloicovcr he is 
a poet, predommanlly that; and jioetiy w'l.I out. 
What he needs w a poetic ni'*thod by which 
realise ehaiactc'r. 

The development to ..>)iuc u in fomc kind, 
inevitable It follcAis from the rctentifi ing of actor 
and ehai.atei, funn the di latist .s mtsc th.it he 
is < ullaboiatliig with the actor, and fioin the fact 
that the dr.tmatist, m this c.ise, wa^ a poet w'ho 
had learnt to think ia turns of drama. He will 

7 
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keep the rhetoric for rhetorical purposes; his 
captains and kings will always have occasion for 
it. But, once the actor is realising the character, 
eloquent self-description becomes superfluous. 
With what, then, can his collaborator the drama- 
tist best provide him, apirt from what is called 
for by the sheer action of the play ? — and this will 
be little; for the thing to be done in drama is 
better done than talked of, if the talk has no other 
end. With what can he best provide him for self- 
expression f* It f(>Ilows, if the actor can fulfil in 
himself the greater part of what we may call the 
‘ phy.sics ’ of the character, that the dramatist will 
devote himself more and more to its ‘ metaphysics.’ 
And when the dramatist is such a poet as was 
Shakespeare, these ‘ metaphy^sics ’ will be of the 
kind with whidi poetry is most concerned, the 
world of the imagination and the things of the 
spirit; they will, it is not too fantasik to say, 
begin t® give the character sontething very like 
an immortal soul. I his is the devclopnient which 
leads him to Hamlet. 

It involves no fir‘.h departure He has realised 
character in poetry before now; in old Attgelica, 
in Hotspur very ni'tably. But there was little of 
the metaphysical in either of them; abounding 
unself-consciously in a perfect conceit of them- 
selves, as boldly self-expressive as two children. 
It involves no drastic changes of poetic form, 
He is too skilled a cMfisman now to be fetteicd bv 
rule. When his veise alive it is such a natural 
language to him (hat it seems spontaneously to 
fall into form. Much enrichment of its suostance, 
that there will be; a fresh vocabulary needed, a 
dramatic syntax, a dynamic use both of the sense 
8 
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and sound of words. And there will be a devising of 
action and situations which carry their poetry in 
them, with, at most, an illuminating touch or so 
to replace the direct description of the earlier 
plays. For dramatic poetry is not primarily a 
matter of words, but of the poetic conception of 
character and action. Where before Hamlet, can 
we find such a ‘ setting ’ contrived as that for the 
first scene on the battlements? Compare it, for 
rnethod and effect, with the tomb-scene in Romeo 
and Juliet, or the storm in Julim Ccesar, and this 
again with the storm scenes in King Imt, 

The development may not affect the whole 
play. \vV do not need to know minor characters 
intimately. Som'* are simply the functionaries of 
the story. Shakespeare will not be calling upon 
the minor actors to do more than they know how 
to do, nor anything verv different from what they 
have done so far. He must, on the other hand, 
see that these ‘metaphysics’ do not ^o •rarefy a 
dominant character as to rob it of the reality it 
has gained ; he must not exchange the rhetorical 
for the merely abst’' Jct His task now, in fact, is to 
give — the aetor aiding him — to these creatures of 
his imagination, by a single means, both actuality 
and the larger and [irofi under life with which 
poetry can endo\\^ them. His piays never lack the 
actualities of ar tion ; and the practice of his theatre 
provides for its continuous flow. But the sublimer 
the poetry, the more intimate no\', wt shall find, 
may be its images; and be will salt the greatest 
dramatic occasions with i.uniliar little touches. 
There is the balance secured. Why is King I^ar so 
full of them ? Because he must take pai ticular care 
to make that primitive colossus humanly real to us. 
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TirE DEVELOPMENT OF HAMLET 

There is more than one tentative at Hamlet in 
earlier work. Facets of him show already in 
Romeo and Richard II ; Jaques is the ‘ melan- 
choly man ’ derided ; and in Brutus, the sensitive 
philosopher misgivinglv impelled to action, the 
likeness is distinct. Shakespeare could not have 
his way with Brutus. He had too much respect 
for Plutarch, and those stoic Romans are spiritual 
stiangeis to him. But Iiere, clearly .seen, if ngit 
yet folly relt_,^ i s the man whQse_t ra.gedy is wh-hm 
hirr— and where else, if it can but be~snown, docs 
Tan^ti^etlyL he ~What lie now~ needs Is'suppTer 
to woik upc.n ; and this he finds in the 
sioiy and play ol Havilet. We can only guess at 
the rlLingc^ he made, and how much of the 
Ilanih't \se nave i^e found there. But, with the 
character already iialf-npi* in iiis rnmJ, we can, 
i Uiink,» dftcc t him developing it further out of 
the ven, obligations of the boi rowed story'. And 
ve^y ‘-{■markable pioress this is; a masterpiece 
m workdiop e>.OjiOHiv did nothing more masterly 
come out of it 

III <rH ukki piay there was apparently miKli 
ado about 1 laiuiet’s sh tmrniug madness This was 
his protection W'hile he plotted against the King; 
and it may have fuinished incidents enough to 
iill up the tinic between the Ghost’s first crying 
‘ Revenge ’ and the final catastrophe, if there 
weie - whole . handfulls of tragical speeches ’ to 
be delivered beside^. Shakespeare takes over this 
device. He could hai'dly have done otherwise. 
Hamlet viithout his madness would not have been 
Hamlet at all. But though it allows for an 

lO 
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amusing passage or so with Polonius, some oracular 
talk ' with Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, and 
remains an effective ambush against the King, 
beyond this — if it is to be simple shamming — it 
must prove more hindrance than help. For how 
can he develop Hamlet’'- chataclci if the man is 
to Jbe continually behind a mask I’hcrc can be 
revealing soliloquies, of course; and the candour 
of the friendship with Hoiatin will be useful. But 
wkh the Queen, and with Ophelia; here also a 
Hamlet feelingly luimeli is nreded. N('r can an 
artificially antic disposition Mippo^t rccncs of 
crisis, nor carry a tragerK f)f chai u ter !f» its 
consummtition. So Shakespeare’s Hamlcf is im- 
pelled bc)ond simple .shamnuug. Vot p cannot 
be into sheer inconsequent hmaev, lor there is no 
making (hat donimate a plas eithei. Is not this 
the oiigui o( the alloy oi .samts red lusaiutv, 
pretence and reality, which sve vainly try to 
resolve into its elements again? 

Shakespeare docs mars’els with this Hamlet who 
is neither mad nor sane, both mad in eraft ' and 
‘ punished with sor^' distrartion the sirtim - as 
we all at some time feci w'e arc -ol the world’s 
sane ' view of his ‘ insane ‘ pciplcxities ; the man 
— as which of us has not been ? at war within 
himself; and a iraveller, w'ith that pa-sport, into 
strange twilieht regions of the so’al But h'“ caunot, 
lor all his skill, so assimilate character and story 
that no nicongrnities appear. For the (wo are of 
a different dramatic naiuie. Id do this he would 
have had to r«‘-cast the pla» whole scheme. Tie 
will not let liis Hamlet suilcr; but the other 
characters and tbeii share in the action inevitably 
must. 

1 1 
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He never, I think, made this mistake again. In 
Measure for Measure he rather takes the opposite 
course; the characters, one and all, are con- 
stricted to the borrowed story. But since the 
Moor of Cinthio’s excellent tale, (a far likelier tale 
than Shakespeare’s versior of it) has none of the 
nohilit> with which he means to do\ver Othello, 
since in I.eir and the old chronicle behind him 
there is none of the catastrophic grandeur which 
is to be the making of Lear, in each case the 
story is first re-raoulded to the man, and the other 
characters are fitted to his support or opposing. 
This effecti\'e opposition of character to character 
is the strength of drama. It composes ihe struc- 
ture in which Shakespeare’.-, sense of form came, 
in the maturity of his art, chiefly to lie; for his 
theatre’s freedom in space and time oncourages 
him to marMt-uvro the mere ac tion as he will, to 
be an opportunist in that. I'his opposition and 
structure md strength is certainly lacking m 
Hamlet. 

But the < haracter of Hamlet suffers too. Is it 
not odd, when we arc studying it, how many of 
its details will, without the keenest wa1chfulne.ss, 
escape us, and that students should still di.sputc 
tlie sicnificance of some of the most salient things 
about it? Ought we to bo able to ask so many 
--quite intelligent -questions? It is partly, of 
course, that Hamlet himseli' is struggling amid 
obscurities and contradictions; and here is our 
genius of the workshop, as usual, not only adapting 
means to end, but end to mearcs, and making 
capital out of shortcomings. And the result stands 
the test of performance, which was all he had to 
care about. But put the play — as the student has 
12 
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a right to — on the dissecting table, and the flaw, 
and I tliink the cause of it, are apparent. Shake- 
^eare has not — paradox though this may seem — 
finally dramatised Hamlet. Here is the character, 
at winch he has had more than one immature 
and fragmentary try, fully and vividly imagined 
at last — ^what character was ever more so? But 
he does not submit it to the final discipline which 
would make it an integral part of the play. He 
coftld do so by reducing it to an equality with the 
rest. Such limitation would bring clarity. But 
this is just whai he now will not clo. The plav, 
when he has finished with it, may be a master- 
piece of t?ie workshop, but with Hamlet himself 
he is pioneering a new world of drama. Later he 
will Ictirn how to .shape and economise that to 
his theatre s needs. Meanwhile — and we may be 
thankful for it no iesser considerations turn him 
back. 
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THE FIVE ACTS OF THE EDITORS 

The long-acrcpti'd division ()f the play inlo five 
acts is not, of course, antiiendc. Here, as with 
other plays, the editors ol ihc I’olio were bent upon 
giving their author this (lassie dignity; and,, it 
may be, besides, that by 16113 theatricai practice 
had itself imposed tins division upon sueii of his 
plays as were still being acted. In tlic private 
theatres it had commonly liecn the yustom to 
divide plays into acts and to provide music for 
intervals. The jiractirc oftiic jnibiic tlavatics Is a 
matter of dispute. If they flid observe act divi- 
siujis- four of dsem- -they arc hardiy likely to 
have done so luoie tiiau formally unless or until 
t.hcv also had some, cnierlair'i!;.; r.u.auis nlilng 
the gaps.^ It is possible tl 5 tit tticir prticticc 
changed, and this dmuig Slsakcspeare'.s own life- 
time. He certainly did not (cNcept for om: in- 
stance) think out his plays In five-ac! ion.i; what- 
ever the c>:igcnci(.:s of i?,- perjormauce arc to be, 
the play iLself is an indivisible whole, It svas the 
telling of a story ; its shape would be dictated by 
the nature of the stoiy and the need to make this 
dramatically effect .\nd that meant, among 

^ Or unles.s the strain upon ttic audience becarae too great. 
That might entail a dchnite pause or so for r('rovery; but 
hardiy four pauses. Tfie r.ii/abc!hau,s, moreover, could 
apparently su]jj)ort sieges fioin which (heir modern descend- 
ants shrink. Thci( .sermon^ ran notably to length. While 
the plays could be acted through in two hours 0 ■ a linle longe>-, 
thcie would he no phy.sieal iitcci tirr a p.'iu''c. 
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other things, that if there were to be breaks in its 
progress, one generally did better to minimise 
than to accentuate them ; for the attention of an 
audience, once captured, must be held. 

In the dividing up of Hamlet the Folio editors for 
some reason get no further than ‘ Actus Secun- 
dus ’ ; ^ and not til! the ‘ Players’ Quarto ’ of 
1676, do we find an end made of their Act II. 
and a III. IV. V. That almost certainly repre- 
sents the theatrical practice of the Restoration; 
but quite pos.sibly it has an earlier origin in the 
performance of the play in private theatres about 
the date of the printing of the Folio. Rowe (wiio, 
for text, ^icks and rijooses between Qs and Ft) 
adopts it, and later editors folh*w him." 

But, whatever its origin, it illustrates no con- 
sistent diamatic purpose on Shakesjteare’s part. 
It cannot but to .some extent thwart his technique; 
and at one point— in the contrising of the end of 
a third act and a beginning for a fourth- -the 
offence is patent and the cobbling of the clumsiest.® 

^ To be quite accurate, mark its * Scaena Serunda ’ 
and stop there. But st. nc division i*' another iratter. This 
IS implicit in the t^xt, ior it depe.ids, customarily, upon 
the incidence ol a dcared stage 

* It the moie cerramlv repr< enh? Restoration theatrical 
practice that this Quaito ^ofDavi'nant's editing, 
marks passages ‘ to be oniitteti in rrpreseniauon,' which are 
not included in the Folio's abbreviation of Q2. It w^ill sriJl 
be a homage to classical tradition* bu* there is no doubt, 1 
think, that, whatever had born done earlier, the Restoration 
theatre did observe the live-art divisioTi, either by formal or 
appreciable pauses in the perfo'r. ance. 

3 Dr. Johnson comm<mts sever Hy on it. anci other editors 
may note its ineptitude. But Dow'den (for instance) only 
says in the introduction to the Hamlet volume of the Arden 
Shakespeare that ‘ the received divhion between III. and 
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A unit of dramatic action for a first act — if there 
had to be one — was not hard to find ; for the story, 
as Shakespeare tells it, carries us at a sustained 
stretch and upon a plainly indicated time-scheme 
to the Ghost’s revelation and Hamlet’s heartsick 
acceptance of his task. So definite an ‘ act ’ is 
this, on both counts, that an editor is tempted to 
set down as definitely at the end of it ‘ Some weeks 
pass’ ^ Now Shakespeare certainly suggests in 
the next scene that time has been passing ; a remark 
of Ophelia’s several scenes later makes it, in fact, a 
calculable two months. But, to realise this, we 
should need, as the line is spoken, to connect it 
mentally with another line spoken by Hamlet 
almost as long before, and do a small sum in 
subtraction — which we certainly shall not do at 
that moment. No such exact impression, therefore, 
is meant to he made on us. 

The divider ends his second act upon Hamlet’s 
resolution to put Claudius to the test c»f the play. 
This is an important milestone in the story ; the 
scene is sure to gain applause ; and iu the following 
scene, if we are listening cart;fuily, we shall gather 
that between the two a night has passed. So 
here, for the act-divider, are excuses enough 
for a few minutes' halt. Hamlet will have 

IV. is unfortunate,’ taking for granted, apparently, that 
for some sort of five-ar.l form Shakespeare liimself was re- 
sponsible. And while he records the pertinent variants in 
his (^aratus cnticus, he leaves them without comment. Of 
so little importance did this aspect of Shakespeare’s stage- 
craft seem even to him. 

* Dover Wilson docs so in the new Cambridge Shake- 
speare. In What Happens in Hamlet (p. 94, note), however, 
he modifies the statement ; and I fine myself in agreement 
with him. 
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wrought us to share in his excitement; we shall 
relieve our feelings by applauding; we shall be 
given time to adjust our recollection of what has 
passed and prepare for what is promised. It may 
well be that Shakespeare’s own actors found they 
had to give their audience an occasional rest from 
the strain of attention to such a play as Hamlet; 
it would be a greater mental-plus-emotionai strain 
than any' earlier play had exacted. It may even 
bo that, Shakespeare consenting, th<*y picked on 
this juncture as the likeliest for the purpo.se here- 
abouts ; he might even pick on it liimsdC Never- 
theless, since he did not so plan the play, the halt 
and the {lause betray his stagecraft. He is not 
apt to check the impulse of his action at an emo- 
tional crisis which only anticipates a sharper 
crisis still, but rather to find means to relax the 
tension, yet without so loosening it as to lose hold 
on his audience. And his dramatic intention 
here is plain. It is to carry us straight ^oin the 
deadly intent of Hamlet'.s 

The pby tliC thing 

Wherein Fil cons'" ienre of the King. 

to the sight of the puz/led King and Queen ques- 
tioning the still etjualiy pc 'zled Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, but learning with relief — that the 
harmless pastime of a play is in hand ! 

it dotli much content me 
To hear liiin so inclin'd, ^ 

Good gentlemen j give him a fu ther edge, 

And drive his purpose on to these delights. 

says the unsuspecting (Claudius. With the loss 
of the quick sequence of the scene.s, the irony of 
this will be largely lost. 
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Further, not five minutes should elapse (there 
are fifty-five lines to speak) between that passionate 
soliloquy with its ringing and resolute end (the 
sound of it will be still in our ears) and the 
pessimism of 

To be or not to l;c . . . . 

This is one of a series ot such contrasts, a capital 
feature in the presenting of the character. Here, 
too, the full cflTei t will be h>st if the continuity 
of the action is broken. 

As to the pa'.sing of a niglit between the scenes; 
at a gues.s, Shakespeare did no* think about the 
matter at all till he came to write the siMtence in 
the second scene indicating that a night has passed. 
(Nc^r, even so, is (hi- a oitain sii,n that it has; 
the performance may have been imjialieyth hiu- 
ried forw'.nd.' It w.is natural in the earlier scene 
for Hamlet to set the plav foi ‘ to-morrow night,’ 
.since he.ha^i (c) wnte (he ‘.sjiecch of some dozen 
or sixteeii Imei ' (o be inscrtc'd in it. But after 
the passionate 

O, a A’kj peasiiU sl.ue- I 

what coneerns .'sliakesjieare is to s' e that the- 
unavoidable anti-riimax is .it JcMst given some 
antidote, Rosenerantz's reply to the Queen, the 

fcUJitn plAy'o^s 
liavf ahrady f>rd»*r 
7//n night to pbi; hek'ie him. 

provides tins. It re-stimnlatcs our interest. The 
exciting event w’c arc cxjiecting is already nearer. 
That is the dramatic worth of the .sfateinent; the 
chronology is incidental to it. 

18 
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For a halt and a pause at the end of what is 
known as the Closet scene there can, as we said, be 
no excuse whatever. By a very usual turn of 
Elizabethan technique one scene simply evolves into 
another when the characters pass from the inner 
stage (the Closet) to the outer (some ante-chamber 
or lobby). ^ And a change in the folio — made by 
whatever hand — does but bet ter Shakespeare’s main 
intention, whichplainlyis to carryforward theaction 
hcflre with as little slackening as possible. It is the 
King who is driving it ahead; for bis purpose is 
to rid himself of his enemy without delay. And 
the pulse of the ])lay has m ver bccji more feverish, 
nor Ilanuct more beside himself; and he knows 
he ‘ must to England.’ If somehow or other 
hereabouts this now leugthv third act must be 
brought to an end, the act-divider has but to let 
pass anetther hunched and fifty lines Hamlet by 
then will be gone, and Claudius gain a breathing 
space, and we can be allowed one too. 

To ( cunpletc the customar) tale one has now 
only to hnd an end for the touirh and as likely 
a beginning fir -i fifth ac*. Our act-divider could 
hart'ly have done much better than he dues. We 

* Hamlet in tuaune-ss hath Polo. /us slam, 

And from his motliei's closet h«th he dragged him. . . 

— the King telfs Ro'-enriant^: and (Juildcnslern; i.e. trom 
some place othei than this in which he now stands speaking. 
The Flizabethan imagination will have icsponded the more 
readily to this changing of jilace by passing from inner stage 
to outer since it answered to thedispi -'lion of the Elizabethan 
house, in which one passed, as a iu»e, directly from room to 
room, not by a corridor. 

The various altcina'ives offered at this point by Qa and 
the Folio arc more fully discussed in the footnote to p. 120. 
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hear of Ophelia’s death ; there is finality in that. 
The ensnaring of Hamlet has been prepared 
against his promised return, so that the pause 
intervening will be an expectant one. And — since 
the last act is to begin with the grave-diggers — ^it 
will give the stage carpenters a good chance to 
open the grave-trap and make all ready. But, 
once again, Shakespeare’s intentions (though 
here they may not be grossly thwarted) are 
falsified. The suspense between the news of 
Hamlet’s return (brought first to Horatio, then 
to the King) and his actual appearance is fully 
provided for by the scenes whicli intervene. And a 
break in the action here can only weaken the effect 
of the apposition of the tragic fantasy of Ophelia's 
madness, the warped cunning of the King's plot- 
ting witli Laertes, the lyric beauty of 4he talc of 
the girl’s death on the one hand, and on the other 
the wholesome prose humour of the Clowns. 
Haniletf N-vdien he arrives, is, by that colloquy in 
the gnixeyard, to point this contrast for us. The 
simple and the clever, the innocent and the guilty 
alike all come to the grave — to the plain prose of 
the grave. But how much more effective the point- 
ing will be if we have also let Shakespeare realise 
the contrast for us, as he has planned to ! 

For our own convenience w'e may make pauses 
in the performance of the plays. Shakespeare 
himself had doubtless sometimes to show his 
audiences that consideration. If he did not at 
first, the growing length of his maturer work will 
surely have ci>mpelled him to. It would be both 
a sturdy and a spellbound crowd, indeed, that 
could- -literally, as to about half of them — stand 
up to an uninterrupted performance of Hamlet, 
20 
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King Lear or Antony and Cleopatra. But he never 
ceased to conceive a play as a single organic whole, 
nor its action as a continuous progress—which a 
never-halted performance of the shorter Comedy of 
Errors^ Love's Labours Lost or The Merchant of Venice 
could quite well show it to be.^ And to learn how 
to minimise our dramatic loss, if we must interrupt 
a performance here and there, the Procrustean 
editors should fint be forgotten; then the play’s 
natural structure will appear, and divisions can 

^ I believe this to be essentially true, but subject— as with 
so much else to be jaid about his work — to qualification and 
exception. Among the earlier plays, the exceptional length 
of Rickard HL is p^zling; among the later, one seems to 
detect a positive eiFort to keep Measure for Measure and OtMlo 
within bounds. Heiijy V is definitely divided into acts. Romeo 
and Juliet shows .some rudiments of a division by choruse.'i. 
A [Vinter's Talc is dramatically divided into two paits. It 
mav be hazarded , per haps, that Shakespeare was indrfFei ent to 
extci nal form, thougii as wilhng to exp^rinrent in it— as he was 
to take a popular subject for the making of a play, or lo pay a 
passing compliment to Elizabeth or James Bufhe,*did most 
eagerly experiment in the expression of the dramatic ideas 
which possessed him. 

Another point. In e^rimadiig the acting-time of a play 
one must coiisidei ihf nature (jf the subject and the 

method of tiie wilting ; mere line measurement can be decep- 
tive, A C omedy of Ef furs and Love'^ ^.abour'^s Lost will move far 
more swiftly than As 'tuu Like It i i Twelfth Hamlet 

moves at very ^aryiiu^ speeds: averaged out, the pace both of 
Measuie for Measure and Coriolatm will probably be slower. 
It is likely, again that any play would then have been acted 
at a quicker pace tiian it commonly is to-day. The verse, 
and even the prose, would be spoken quickrr; first, because 
the art of speaking was the actor^s primary^ aciiicveinent ; 
secondly, fiecausc in lhal ' age ol ’ ^ le reading and much 
public discomse audiences would be better listeners too. 

Vet another. The quick^'sl shifting of the simplest scenes 
will add, say, half an hour to a quite straightforward ‘ plat- 
form * performance of Antony ami Ckopatia. 
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at least be made to conform, as far as possible, 
to that.^ 


PLACE-STRUCTURE AND TIME-STRUCTURE 

There is both a place-structure and a time- 
structure in Hamlet. The place-structure depends 
upon no exact localisation of s'enes. The time- 
structure answers to no scheme of act division. 
But each has its dramatic import. 

The action of Hamlet is concentrated at Elsinore ; 
and this though there is much external interest, 
and the story abounds in journeys. As a rule in 
such a case, unless they are mere messengers, we 
travel with the travellers. But we do not see 
Laertes in Paris, noi-, more surprisingly, Hamlet 
among the pirates; and the Norwegian affair is 
dealt with by heai say till the play is two-thirds over. 
This is not done to economise time, or to feave 
space for more capital events. Scenes in Norway 
t»r Paris ui aboard ship need be no longer than the 
talk of them, and Hsnilet s discovery of the King’s 

is luizd ic Wipe rhe fivc-act division clean froim one’s 
cctnhciousnob rnov!ern editions insist on retaining it, 

with a bate referent ii that^ to its unauthenticity. Dover 
Wilson, in the new Cani bridge bhaktispearc, relegates it to the 
margin. That is a gain ; and it is no doubt hard to go fui thcr, 
since some syslciii of reference from text to notes and from 
one edition to another is needed, and this is on all counts the 
most convenient The thing is to remember, when one is 
considering the play aestlicticallv, that these acts — and some- 
times the scenes- -have no true existence. The student must 
constantly have this in mind, or he will find himself still 
thinking of the jilay in acts and scenes — and thinking wrong. 
And it Is for this reason that I inivc — with some difficulty 
lor myself; I hope less for my readers — avoided all refer- 
ence to acts and numbered scenes in this Preface. 
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plot against him is a capital event. Shakespeare is 
deliberately concentrating his action at Elsinore. 
When he does at last introduce Fortinbras he 
stretches probability to bring him and his army 
seemingly to its very suburbs; and, sooner than 
that Hamlet should carry the action abroad with 
him, Horatio is left behind there to keep him in our 
minds. On the other hand he still, by allusion, 
makes the most of this movement abroad which he 
does not represent ; he even adds to our sense of 
it by such seemingly superfluous touches as tell us 
that Horatio has journeyed from Wittenberg, that 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have been ‘ sent 
for ’ — an<f even the Players are travelling. 

The double dramatic purpose is plain. Here is 
a tragedy of inaction ; the centre of it is Hamlet, 
who is physically inactive too, has ‘ foregone all 
custom of exercises,’ will not ‘ walk out of the air,’ 
but only, book in hand, for ‘ four hours together, 
here in the lobby.* The concentration M Elsinore 
of all that happens enhances the impression of this 
inactivity, which is enhanced again by the sense 
also given us of the constant coming and going 
around Hamlet of the busier world without. The 
place itself, moreovr, thus aetjuires a personality, 
and even develops a soi t of sinister power ; so that 
when at last Hamlet docs depart from it (his duty 
still unfulfilled) and we are h*ft with the conscience- 
sick Gertrude and the guilty King, the mad 
Ophelia, a l^aertes set on his own revenge, 
among a 

people muddied 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers . . . 

we almost seem to feel it, and the unpurged sin 
of it, summoning him back to his duty and his 
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doom. Shakespeare has, in fact, here adopted 
something very like unity of place; upon no 
principle, but to gain a specific dramatic end. 

He turns time to dramatic use also, ignores or 
remarks its passing, and uses clock or calendar or 
falsifies or neglects them just as it suits him. 

T he play opens upon the stroke of midnight, an 
ominous and ‘ dramatic ’ hour. The first scene 
is measured out to dawn and gains importance by 
that. Jn the second Hamlet’s ‘ not two months 
dead ’ and ‘ within a month . . . ’ give past 
events tonvincing definition, and his ‘ to-night 
. . . to-night . . . upon the platform twixt 
eleven and twelve ’ a specific imminence to what 
is to come. The second scene upon the platform 
is also definitely measured out from midnight to 
near dawy. This framing of the exordium to the 
traeedv within a preci.se two nights and a day 
gives a conviru mg life-likeness to the action, and 
sets its puke beating rhythmically and arrestingly.^ 

But now the conduct of th#- action changes, and 

’ It IS peiliaps wortlf lemarking that, while the fir‘t scene 
xipnn the pi itfurm cl >ses w'lth Horatio’s cheerfully beatitiiul 

But loc'k, tin morn in russet nriantle clad 
Walks o ci die dew of ^on high eastern hill. . . . 

in the .•second, when the Ghost scenes the morning air, we 
liave . 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near 
Anil %ins to pale his uneffectual fire. . . . 

—and then no moie, nothing of hopeful dawn or cheerful day 
at all. An audience may not consciously observe the differ- 
ence. Shakespcaic evidently did not attach much import- 
ance to it, and he had, of course, no means of giving it scenic 
effect. But the producer of to-day, with light at his com- 
mand, may do well to indicate it. 
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with this the treatment of time. Hamlet’s resolu- 
tion — we shall soon gather — has paled, his purpose 
has slackened. He passes hour upon hour pacing 
the lobbies, reading or lost in thought, oblmous 
apparently to time’s passing, lapsed — he himself 
supplies the phrase later — ‘ lapsed in time.’ 
So Shakespeare also for a while tacitly ignores the 
calendar. When Polonius despatches Reynaldo 
we are not told whether Laertes has already 
retiched Paris. Presumably he has, but the point 
is left vague. The Ambassadors return from their 
mission to Norway. Tliey must, one would sup- 
pose, have been absent for some weeks ; but again, 
we are not told. Why not insist at once that 
Hamlet has let a solid two months pass and made 
no move, instead of letting us learn it quite inci- 
dentally later? There is more than one reason 
for not doing so. If tlie fact is explicitly stated 
that two months separate this scene from the 
last, that breaks (>ur sense of a continuity in the 
action ; a thing not to be done if it ran be avoided, 
for this sense of continuity helps to sustain illusion, 
and so to hold us attentive. An alternative would 
be to insert a scene or more dealing with occur- 
rences during these two months, and thus bridge 
the gap in time. But a surplusage of incidental 
matter is also and always to be avoided. Polonius’ 
talk to Reynaldo, Shakespfare feels, is relaxation 
and distraction enough; for with that scene only 
half-way through he returns to his main theme. 

He could, however, circumvent such difficulties 
if he would. His capital reason f n- ignoring time 
hereabouts is that Hamlet is ignoring it, and he 
wants to attune the whole action — and us — to 
Hamlet’s mood. He takes advantage of this passiv- 
es 
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ity ; wc leai n tf) know our man, as it were, at leisure. 
Facet after facet of him is turned to us. Polonius 
and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are mirrors 
surroundine; and reflecting him. His silence as he 
sits listening to the players- and we, as we listen, 
watch him- admits us to closer touch with him. 
And when, lest the tension of the action slacken 
tooiniuh in this atmosphex of timclessness, the 
clock must be re-started, a simple, incidental, 
phrase ur lwt» is made to serve. 

It is not until later that Shakespeare, by a 
cunning little stroke, puts himself right — so to speak 
— with the past. The Murder oj Gonzjugo is about 
to begin wdicn Hamlet says to Ophelia : 

Lo^ It you, how' chcerfulJv my mother looks, and my father 
cluid Hithiii *s twe houis. 

to be ariNwered 

Nay, ’tis twite two months, my xord 

t> 0 

'1’1-ere is die calendar le established, uriostentati- 
ousi\, anti theve*oie with no forfeiting of illusion. 
Yet at that monienl w c are expectantly attentive, 
:o every word \,ili tell. And it is a stroke of 
character too. For here is Hamlet, himself so 
lately roused from his obliviousness, gibing at his 
mothei for hcr'i 

But the use of limr for current effect has begun 
again, and very appropriately, with Hamlet’s 
ficsli inijiulsc to action, and his decision, reached 
wliile he Hsiens abstractedly to the Player’s speech, 
to ted tire King’s guilt: 

we’il hear .t play to-morrow. Dost thou hoar me, old 
friend; can you play the Murder of Gonzago.^ . , we’ll 

ha’t to-moirov/ night. 
aC 
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We do not yet know what is in his mind. But from 
this moment the pressure and pace of the play’s 
action are to increase ; and the brisk ‘ to-morrow ’ 
and ‘ to-morrow night ’ help give the initial 
impulse. The increase is progressive. In the next 
scene the play is no longer to be ‘ to-morrow ’ 
but ‘ to-night.’ The King, a little later, adds to 
the pressure. When he has • overheard Hamlet 
with Ophelia : 

I have in quick dcteinii nation 

Thus set it down: he shall with speed to 

And this- -still progressively - becomes. ai<er the 
play-sccne and the killing of Poionms : 

I'he sun no sooner sisaU the inountahis touch 
But we will ship him hern e. . 

Afici ihe spell of timeiessnes&, tlicn, '*v<' have an 
exciting stretch of the action carried through in a 
demonstrated day and a night. But the lime- 
ntea.suie is not in itself the important thintf. It is 
only used to validate the dramatic .speed, even as 
was timclcssness to help slow the action down. 

After this coincs more ignorrug of the calendar, 
though the draiuatie purpose in doing so i*- some- 
what difl'erent. The m ene whicli Ibllows Hamlet's 
depai tin o opci .s w i th tlie news < »f icli.i’: madness. 
Wc are not told how niii li time has elapsed. 
For the moment the inride..ital sigiu aic agiinst 
any jironounced gap. Poionius has already been 
buried, but ‘ in hugger-muggci ' ; and Opiielia, 
whom wc last saw smiling and sufieriug under 
Hamlet's torture, might well have lost her wits at 
the very news that her fath. r liad bcim killed, 
and that the man she loved had killcl him. But 
suddenly l^aertcs appears in full-bloi\u rebellion. 
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With this it is clear why the calendar has been 
ignored. Shakespeare has had to face the same 
sort of difficulty as before. Let him admit a 
definite gap in time, realistically required for the 
return of Laertes and the raising of the rebellion, 
and he must either break the seeming continuity 
of the action, or build a bridge of superfluous 
matter and slacken a tension already sufficiently 
slackened by the passing of the Fortin bras army 
and Hamlet’s ‘ How all occasions . . soliloquy. 
So he takes a similar way out, ignoring incon* 
gruities, merely putting in the King’s mouth the 
passing excuse that Laertes 

is in secret come from France . . . 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

With pestilent speeches of liis fathei’s death 

— an excuse which would liardly bear considera- 
tion if wc were allowed to consicier it ; bljt it is at 
this vef y instant that the tumult begins, And once 
again ibe technical inancruvrins: is turned to 
dramatic account. The surprise of Laertes’ aj)pear- 
ance, the very inadequacy and confusion of its 
explanation, and his prompt success, are in perti- 
nent contrast to Hamlet’s elaborate preparations 
-and his failure.^ 

‘ Docs this enntrivisi^, however, stand the test of per- 
formance* Personally 1 have always Icit so far that it did 
not. that l.acites’ nppca^aiice was a little too surprising, that 
the King's excuse rmly made the niatier w(*rse, that Shake- 
speare has, for once, been too slap-dasli, in fact that the flawed 
illusion of the action is not restored till Ophelia reappear .s, and 
in the pathos of the siglit of her the rebellion is fengotten both 
by tr^ iind by Laertes. But this is perhaps to he over-nine 
of apprehemion; and such a performance as Shakespeare 
would stage might cover the weakness. 
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Only with news of Hant^ct do we revert to’ at 
calendar, and then with go^d reason. By settiu^ 
a certain time for his return- die tension of the 
action is autonuitically increti'sed. First, in the 
letter to Horatio, the past is buiit up : 

Ere we were two days old M «ea, a piii^te of very war-like 
appointment gave us chase. . 

Theiij in a letter to the King : 

Jo-morrow ahal) I l>cg leave lo her voar kingly eyes.^ 

^ Tiicre Is diiothtj hut not very nol.cedbi^^^ piece of up- 
building oi the past in the King s line J.ieUes- 

1 wo months since 

Hcie was a gentleman of Normandy . . 

This vvjth wliat follows implies that Laeitrs has been 
absent from Denrrark for an appic' iably longer time — and 
incidentally it falsifies the plays calculable calendar. But 
that is, of course — since, as listeners, we go by impressions, 
not calculation — no great matter, and the draipati' inten- 
tion clearly is to give , b) this passing touch, an added sense 
of sohdity to the time-structure. 

There is yet another to come, a more subtle and a far more 
clTecuve one, in Hamlet's talk to tlic gr avr ‘-diggers, in the 
passage about YotKk. Why does Shakespeare take the 
trouble, thus late in the da-, to esubli‘jh Hamlet's age so 
exactly i To counter a<. t the inpr es«>ion of the youthful prince, 
whith cucum:>taiices his ''tudenfslup at Wittenberg; Ger- 
trude still m ihe hey-day ot hrr ^ and, as played by a 

boy, her youthful appe nance w U li ivc m ide i n us, and 
thus late in the day. ^^ecajise, wUh the great eenual mass of 
the play's thought and passion behind him, Hamlet is 
inevitably a malurer hguic tlian was the itiorbid young 
rebel of its beginning. 

But the immediate effect, though we utobabl) receive 
it unconscioush , is mo'^e dramatically valuable even than 
this. The pb.y is nearing its end, <nid it must be, v\e feel, a 
tragic end; we know of the plot against Hamlet, which he 
can hardly escape. And (he casting back of his thouglits 
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\yjtke resumption of the;- war between them is made 
ipimincnt. The scene in the graveyard thus takes 
place on the morrow^; and this is verified for us as 
it ends, by the King's whisper to Laertes : 

Strengthen youi pr/tience in our last night's speech. . . . 

The general effoct produced —not, and it need not 
be, a very marked one — ^is ot events moving steadily 
now, unhurriedly, according to plan; the delibgr'' 
tion of Hamlet’s returning talk to the grave-diggers 
suggests tl’is, and it accords with the King’s cold- 
blooded plot and Laertes’ resolution. 

The Calendar must again be ignored after the 
angry parting of Hamlet and Laeitcs over Ophelia’s 
grave. Jf it were nc»t, Shakespeare would either 
have to bring in superfluous matter and most 
probably slacken tension (which he will certainly 
not want to do so near the end of his pUy) or ex- 
, plain and excuse an indecently swift passing from 
'a funeial to a fencing match. He inserts instead 
a solid wedge of the history of the King’s treachery 
and the trick played on the wretched Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. This sufficiently absorbs our 
attention, and draiDutically separates the two 
incongruous events It incklcntally builds up the 
past still more .solidly ; and theie is again a falsifying 

to his birth, to liis childhood, gives iis the sen-.p of a life 
appioachmg its teim. He stands with the skull in his hands ; 
it is thirty years since he was born, three and twenty since the 
dead jester used to carry him laughing on his back. To this 
complexion must he also come — how soon ? The picture, and 
the talc of the years, will set flowing some such under-current 
of imagination in us; nothing more explicit, for we tiavel 
with Hamlet, not ahead of iiim. But this is typical of the 
true use that Shakespeare makes of time. 
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hint of time elapsed in Horatio’s comment that 

It must be shortly known to him [Claudiusj from England 
What is the issue of the business there. 

— which is to be justified when ail is over by the 
actual arrival of the English ambassadors to 
announce that the 

commandment is fnlhlli 
That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern aie dead. 

But this will Simply be to give a sense of complete- 
ness to the action. Nothing is .said or done 
to check Its steady progress from the graveyard 
scene io the end ; for that is lire capital considera- 
tion involved. 

it comes (o this, I think. Shakespeare’s true 
foncern Is with umpo, not time. He uses time as 
an auxiliary, and makr-' l<ce \\ith it, and with the 
calendar to make his use of it convincing.^ 

When he came to playwriting, tiind, if is truf 
enough to say, was commonly being put to no 
dramatic use at all. A few passing references 
to ‘to-night,’ ‘to-morrow,’ or ‘the other day’ 
there might be; for the rest, a play’s end w'ould 
leave a vaeue impulsion that so mai'y events must 
have asked a fair amount of time for their cnac.ting. 
This was not freedom - - tht igh it miglit seem to be 
-but anarchy ; and he soon s iw that some 
scheme of tune would stiengthen a play’s action 

^ Rxcoplmn.'tily (he story it«elf (as with Ike Mefdiavt of 
Venue) or j p.irl ol :i (as in liomio and /uliti) may depend 
upon a question of time. He um.st then give it attention 
lor its osvn sake; but he will i.anagc to keep it faiily 
malleable, and to make something of his habitual use of it, 
even so. 
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and add to the illusion.^ For the unlikeliest story 
can be made more convincing by supplying it with 
a date or so. 

An accurately realistic time-scheme, with the 
clock of the action going tick by tick with the 
watches in our pockets — that the theatre can hardly 
be brought to accommodate Few good stories can 
be made to pass in the two or three hours allowed 
for the acting of a play, still fewer if they must 
include striking and varied events. There are 
three main ways of dealing with the matter. Each 
belongs to a ditferent sort of theatre and a 
different type of drama. There is the so-called 
‘ classic ’ way. This may involve rather the ignor- 
ing than any plain falsifying of time. Tlic drama 
accommodating it is apt to concentrate upon one 
capital event, the approaches to it elaborately 
prepared ; and - with a master dramatist a^ work — 
motive after motive, trait after trait of character, 
will be 'infolded like petals, till the heart of the 
matter is disclosed and the inevitable conclusion 
reached. There is the noimai modern method of 
a suggested reahsm in ‘ time,’ appropriate to a 
scenic thcat>“c’s realism of place.^ '11 iL commonly 
goes with a ^eleclillg of various events to be pie- 
sented, one, (t»r it may be moie) to an act, the 
gaps in tiin<“ bc^\^ecn them accounted tor by the 
act divisions, the rest of the .story relegated to 
hcMcsay and a sort of no-mau’s-land between the 
acts. Each act then becomes something of a play 

* Which is iio*^ to say that iif; was the only dramatist who 
saw this. 

2 The ratio will not be exact ; but, generally speaking, the 
less realism in scemc place the less sense of realism shall we 
expect in time. 
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in itself as well as a part of one, the resulting whole 
a solid multiple structure, the economy of its 
technique akin to that of sound building, as 
thrifty and precise. 

Lastly there is Shakespeare’s freedom in time, 
which is the natural product of his stage’s freedom 
in space, and which — coupled with this — permits 
him a panoramic display of his entire story if need 
and uninterrupted action. And, having brought 
time out of anarchy, he is not concerned to regulate 
his use of it very strictly. He adds it to his other 
freedoms. Moreover he may take the greater 
liberties wdtb )♦, because, for his audience, in their 
own actual world, the sense of time is so uncertain. 

In nothing arc we more open to illusion and 
suggestion than in our sense of time. We live 
imaginative live.s of our own to quite another 
measure than the calendar’s; a year ago might 
be yesterday; to-morrow vvill be days in coming, 
and gone in an hour. The Elizabcthhn’conven- 
tion of freedom in space, which depended upon 
the planning of the theatre, shrank with each 
restrictive change in this and at last disappeared ; 
but the dramatist may still exercise — in the most 
lealistic surrounding.s— a discreet freedom in time. 
We readily welcome that fiction,^ 

Study of Shakespeare's ; ,agecraft has shown us 
how we wrong it by depriving the plays when we 


^ iShdkespearf’s treatment of time is most notable in 
Othello. There is the undisguised freedom of the scene of the 
landing at Cyprus, when three separate vessels come into 
sight, ride out the storm, make 1 a’^bour and disembaik their 
passengers within the undivided .-peaking space of i8o lines. 
There is the complex latent use of time throughout the rest 
of the play. 
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present them of their freedom in space, by ob- 
structing those swift, frictionlcss passages from hgre 
to there, or by defining whereabouts when he 
knew better than to define it. This freedom in 
time is also a part of his imaginative privilege. 
He makes his play a thing of movement, even as 
music is, and obedient to much the same laws; 
and the clock and the calendar are merely among 
the means by which this movement is made 
expressive. 

Fo> ou** convenience Ui performing the play, one 
or tw'o stopping plates can be found; there are 
two, at li'ast, where the thcck and the pause will 
do little harm. For the purpose of this study, then, 
and rij a liiiit »o producers, I divide the play into 
three parts. But, as a reminder, ‘movements’ 
will perhaps lie die better word to use fyr them 
The first Avdl tarr) us from the begimiing to 
Hamlet’^ atccptance of bis mission (it coincides 
with the his*^ act of tlr< ciiitors) ; the second from 
Reynaldo t dcipatch to Hamlet's departure for 
England : tho tliird hoin the news of Ophelia’s 
niadiiCts to die end. 
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I N the play’s, first four scenes ^ (vvIulIi hy the 
coinpacliicss of liicir time-scheme and Use syn- 
thesis of their events lend themselves besides to 
definition as an ‘ act ’} its action is fully set 
in train; the main curient of it vvhich ITamlet 
is to dominate, and the auxiliary action which 
I aeites nill vitalise when, the play three parts 
throut;h and Hamlet absent for a while, he returns 
from France-- that also is prepared for now. 

Horatio is brought to encounter thi Ghost and 
we hear oj the dangers that threaten Denmark. 

'1 he lirst scene of the four gives us the appearance 
and reappearance <A the Ghost, the talk in the 
inteiTal }*elween Horatio, Marceilus and Bernardo 
about the already troubled time% and their final 
resolve to tell young Hamlet of the matrei. For 
an opening and purely preparatory scene it is 
lengthy; but its contents arc of unusual import. 
It lasts in imagined time, as we arc definitely 
reminded, from nudmght to dawn ; and ihe sense 
of this adds to its nnportance. Ihc passing of 
these hours is suggested w’ on, after the quit k give 
and take of tire dialogue ahv^nt the Ghost, Marceilus 
saya : 

Good noi , sit down and Cell nie, he that knovvs 

and thev, all three, do sit down and relax; and 
there follows the smooth flow ol Horatio’s long 
narrative But note how me danger (attendant 

^ Four scenes, not five. See p 40. 
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upon all narrative in drama) of too great a slacken- 
ing of the tension is avoided. Nothing is said to 
show that the three men expect the Ghost’s 
return, but we inevitably do. So while we listen 
we are also alert for this, and rather the more alert 
because the characters in the scene seem not to be. 
Incidentally, the narrative adds stature to the 
Ghost. It is the spirit not only of a King but of a 
renowned King that we have seen 

our valiant Hamlet - 

(For so this side of our known world esteemed him) . . . 

Note besides that the Ghost’s obstinate silence is a 
dramatic promise of speech later; and Horatio’s 
last important line — that we may be left expectant 
of the scene to come— so interprets it : 

This 'nirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 

— to Hamlet. Also that Horatio and Jlcrnardo 
are on a wrong scent in their explanations of 
tlie porletit and are meant to set us on one too; 
so that when in the next scene Hamlet immedi- 
ately fastens on tht right one— not danger from 
abroad but some foul deed done here — that will be 
a surprise, a thing of some dramatic value alwavs, 
and of double value in this case since the swift 
prevision will enhance him in our eyes.^ Also 
that the tale of prepaiation for war, (he sight of 
this saiuc strict and most obseivant watch . , . 

while the spiri t of the warrior king passes among the 
sentries, and even ‘ honest ’ Francisco, who has 
seen nothing, is ‘ sick at heart ’ — all this, so 
emphatically pictured, gives us a grim first 
impression of a Denmark demoralised and in 

* An effect now lost by too great familiarity with the play. 
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danger, its tried leader gone. Shakespeare can- 
not all jw much space to the political background 
of his story ; the more reason, then, that he should 
impress it upon us while our attention is fresh, 
and in its sternest reality. This picture will be 
quickly succeeded by its contrast and comple- 
ment, a sight of the Court under King Claudius, 
the man of words, the diplomatist, the voluptuary, 
surrounded by acquiescent councillors; in which 
'^fcttiiig the greater part of the actioi. is to pass.’ 
But the pla^ begins martitlly, and so ciid«, with 

The soldic rs music and the rites of war . . . 

and there is thf* half-renjoved pas&iijg of Fortinbras 
and his army rather more than half-way through 
it; another set-off to the continuing picture of 
the brilliant and debased Court 
Finally, the scetie'^ lengthiness is counteracted 
by the simple tact that 

’1 IS hitter cold. 

— for tbtis it mtist be briskly played. 

* The train of the plav’s ‘ foreign policy,’ though we have 
but orr dSjon.ii glimpses of it, is very consistently developed. 
Claudius’, iliplomacy diverts Fortinbras and his ‘ lawless 
rcsohites ’ towaids Po. nd for thr time being But having 
done well thcie, th- young conqueror rails, all uninvited, at 
Elsmoie on his way back. Hamlet, he says 

w.i^ likelv, h id he been put on 
T o have prt 'cd most royally. 

But as to King Claudius, though he did not lack personal 
courage, the intcrence throughout the play is that he was 
nothing of a fighter. \nd .i looks — ind the actoi can make 
it look- as li, had Fortinbias f und hir' alive, the 

I have some rights of mem rv in this kingdom 
Whiclt now to claim my vax age doth invite me . . . 

might still have been spoken, but to more trutulent purpose. 
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Claudius, the new King, and Qjteen Gertrude 
hold their first Council. Laertes is granted leave to 
return to France, Hamlet refused it for his return to 
Wittenberg. We learn of the shame and grief with 
which his mother’’ s re-marriage fills him ; he learns 
of the appearance of the Ghost. 

The second scene is lauixhed upon a veritable 
shock of contrast. A flourish of trumpets ; and 
the King and Queen come in state to preside 
Council.^ The King mals.es a brilliant figure — the 
‘ very, very peacock ’ of Hamlet’s later gibe — and 
the Courtiers, happily released from their recent 
mourning, would respectfully ape his fashion. 
In every aspect he is a contrast to that gaunt 
apparition of armoured royalty, which we have 
just seen stalking the night. 

There is but one blot on the splendour ; 
Hamlet himself in his ‘ nighted colour.’* But we 
do not yet know who this is that so jars upon 
the general contentment. We are to listen to 
the King, addressing his Council, dispatching one 

‘ Q.2’s Stage direction dehnitely gives us ‘ Oounsaiie,’ and 
tlie proceedings arc like those of a Privy Council meeting ; and 
there should be no need to argue the matter except that the 
Folio stage direction adds Ophelia, and that theatrical 
practice has long falsified both the surroundings and 
dramatir purpose of the scene, has made vague and ineffective 
v^hat Shakespeare made definite and significant. It is true 
that the Queen is there ; but she is — and as if in explanation 
— referred to within the first ten lines as 

The imperial jointress of this warlike state. . . . 

This may not precisely mean that she is the Queen Mary to 
Claudius* King William, but the impression conveyed is 
certainly that she has a right to be present. Dover Wilson 
strongly insists on this reading of the matter, and puts the 
case, I think, quite unanswerably. 
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piece of business after another; and only by 
degrees will the significance of the incongruous, 
recalcitrant figure be made clear. The business 
flows smoothly on ; and there could surely be no 
better judged conclusion to the mourning for our 
dear brother’s death than appears in that ‘ wisest 
sorrow,’ in discretion’s victory over nature, nor seal 
more tactfully set upon the ambiguous business of 
his marriage (an affair of state, however, after all) 
than the avowal that he has contracted it 

ns ’tvver{ with a defeated joy, 

With one auspicious and one dropping eye, 

With miith in funeral and wj>h dirge in marriage, 

In equal seal weighing delight and dole . . . 

— unless perhaps it may all sound a little too 
elaborate, smack too much of an apology. He 
becomes succinct enough about Fortinbras and 
with the ambassadors, and then quite aflecliouately 
gracious upon 

And now, Laertes, what's the news with you?* 

You told us of some suit; what is’t, Laertes'* 

You cannot speak of reasiin to the Dane, 

And lose your vfiice. What would’st thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my otfer, not thy asking 

— “the repeated naw ' is almost a ^'aress*^ 

Finally -our curiosity having been vvfdi aroused 
by the delay — ('laudius provides an answer to 
the question we have beer asking, and joins the 
play's great issue by turning to that cryptic hgure 
with a quiet 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son. 

^ A point made by Mr, Harold Child. 

There is no stage direction Ic t U us that Laertes retires 
after his suit has been granted, iiut he is not a member of 
the Council, so he probably should. 
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From the first — and the actor of Claudius can 
easily show it — he will have resentfully noted this 
defiant mourning brought to a Council called for 
the attesting of his marriage : it is little short of an 
insult. The Prince’s fellow Councillors will note 
it too, and be awaiting the inevitable royal 
rebuke. The subtle Claudius, however, first be- 
littles the matter by ignoring it. And even now — 
though there is added provocation in the muttered 

A hide more than kin and less than kind. 

(it is not mannerly when your Sovereign addresses 
you at the Council table to indulge in obscure com- 
ment)- he contents himself with a mild, if slightly 
ironi(' 

How is u that the clouds “iU!! hang on you? 

He is repaid by the taif 

Not sf(, my lojd , I an) too mucli I' the nin. 

— King, Queen and Court, the whole gaudy 
gathering lashed alike by the bittei jest. It is 
time for Gertrude to intervene : 

Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour oir, 

And let thine eye look like a fnend on Denmark . . 

But the best she can do is to drive hei son into a 
defensive argument — which serves, incidentally, to 
give us our first glimpse of his mctaphysiral mind. 
And It is ironically significant that he who is so 
soon to be ravaged by doubt should begin with 
that scornfully positive 

Seems, madam Nay, it is I know not ‘ seems ’. . . . 

Claudius, expert himself at an argument, and 
still admirably calm and kindly, then delivers a 
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veritable sermon, which both sets us questioning 
what sort of_nature be hidden beneath such 
b anal pii^, and" shows ~thTs~ir "at "once” ^anv — 
that, clever as he may be, he quite miscojistrues 
Hamlet, or he would not, surely, treat him in his 
sorrow to such frigidities as 

For what we know must be, and Is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Why should we, in our peevish opposition, 

Take it to heail? Fie, *tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absmd; whose coniriion theme 
Is death of fathers , . . , 

or, very certaiii'y, ask him for convoiation to 

think of us 

of a father ; for let the world take note 
You are the most immediate to our thione. , * , 

Hamlet indeed, the sermon ended, makes no 
response at all, stays obstinately silent. Gertrude 
intervenes again, to beg him at the lea.sfc to* 

stay viith us; go not to Wittenberg. 

She wins only a cold 

1 shall in alt irv besi obey you, madam. 

Cjlaudius promptly and diploraaticaily .'‘olzes upon 
this as 

a lovmg and .r fait rcplv . . 

(which obviously it is not), declares that 

This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet . . 

(it is as obviously neither: he is a pri.sf)ncr) 

Sits .-miling to my hcatt . 

(his own so ready smile a trifle forced as he says 
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it), and, wirlii a little jovial bombast, breaks up the 

I ouncil lest worse befall. 

^'his act onnts for only 1 28 lines of the scene- -and 
have written as many more about them. But it 
iinponant !o note how categorically, foi a start, 
lakespcan establishes the triangle of false i cla- 
ms, within which the action is framed, Claudius, 
e.sentcd 10 us at the height of his good fortune, 
arried to hi', misttess (that scandalous spectre 
id unreve ihsi) .aid cc/nlirmed in this as in lus 
sunipiibu < f *he ciown by a complaisant (JouncU, 
is namral!)- ■ onteui that Hamlet should be his 
heir, gcnuiiielv revdy, ho doubt, to play the loving 
father U> lhn> But his tactless tact, the mellifluous 
exic'-, 'd s])c< 1 h, the smiling kindnes^overdonc — 
such falscu.-s. ibews liun he feels his position to be 
false. B; h , (Hi, huhiig emphasis oii the question 
of the ~su' < ' ' ,iwi h(* iu.plic'-- he will prefer it to 
be liiocelu iiia theu j, die .'Ccicl, sTic ‘is’ as 
agamsi the ^ .->(*• ms ’ of Hamlet’s recalcitrance, 
tiertfude .j, v\e I< .an late/, knows better. It is, 
bisah ., la. iai.hcr’s de.ith, her ‘o’ci -hasty mar- 
riage ' fli.ii is the trouble; nut that Claudius is on 
ihr lliup-, ;h.a he sits there beside him; 

and ibe to ’stiai.i’. of her intervention tells us that, 
with hei 1 .1 .in {>){' feels ill I position to be false. 
7 'he ,rur s.il! I’ v tbch se* ret — the adultery — to 
gu OG foan liairlei atid iL-- rest, and Claudius 
kf eps a (leadiu r r.uc h cmi her As to Hamlet ; that 
iruougii.c as ti(j ' ‘uce ol the long silence, the curt 
phcises, and 01 lurid and elaborate apology will 
lea\ a Us ‘,\o]iJ( 1 !'«'.» vvhat can be to conic from him.) 

^ V\li) n Idti rut incMialily so strained between 

ihrm dai tliaurira not let Hamlet go back to Wittenberg,'* 
I think no inodijii audience asks the question (if only they 
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(We have not long to wait The Counril ovei 
aiM the Court gone, the ash-grey surface of his 
calm breaks and seethes, on the instant, into the 
convulsive 

O, that this too loo sitlid flfsh would ineit 
Thaw, and resolve itself *nto a dfw * ^ 

This is the first of the s gven bolilogii irs by whic h 
we are brought into unimpoderi contact with 
Hamlet’s mind: an except) jnjl iiunibcr, but 
Shakespeare has need of th'nri aJ! il L* is to k^ep the 
secret insialnlities of tliat mind an live rmtie 

ask qucstioos dx Ut this jn V Oy \ duul' 1 TitO *^0 

well, how much moie thf y w tuki cijo/ it'; i)ut we, ^ 
students, may, sirifc here perhxps is. orx of Uioso points 
which, as Dover Wilson si>s, Shilcsje rc imslrcbscd 
because he knew that hi owt iudeuf would iUMi i iivdv 
e^risp them No on^, of tcmi f s. ml h \f I n^l lod to 
tiavcl abioad without yKirnissim, and in ShiKespfarc 
Denmark the same laws «xpj>h ^ urk r unify hi father’s 
leave, may xetuin to Fans, fo? i f i pf sou oi.i n political 
importance (thoup^h m that il hpn out, rind/us is to 
piove wiongj But one dt^es n* ^ i< t a di i ^ nUuud hur to 
the throne go abniad and ot t of u , and tlx I h/abethan 
audience would well appr^iUv (u n ’xiaucl ^he K)ii«\ 
sjnihng 

And we oc.,ecch \ou, Un 1 >0 i t > m lUcin 
Here in the cheer and ‘^omioi t oi o u i \ * 

theie lay a grave considt^'ralKm 

1 Dover Wilson is di for suilud, ard Ix' in 1 a norc 
extended dram it ir value in it thm 1 fear I can But the 
tripled empliasio ol 

il < h, 

Ihivv, ami resolve itsdi int > t d( \ 

does turn ' sidicl ’ flesh into alnx too e^plu't an ini tge 
whereas it both clarifies and tnn hts ‘sullied’ On that 
ground (for oncj the innovation may he counted diam itiralb 
pi cfcrablc. 
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of the ac tion.’^ This one is turned to manifold use. 
It ejmlains that oddly ambiguous atli^de each to- 
iwarg other of King, Queen and Prince. It dales 
jfor us this marriage, maJe not a month since jand 
within a month of the brother’^s, hu^and's, father’s 
Heath.2 It gives us, in its £xplQsiY£itiixluiLe_Q f ange r 
" and disgust, Hamlet’s true mood of the .moment, 
teut beneath this shows something of the pith of 
[his character too; a sensitive reverence for the 
rbeautiful and good (so, to him, was his father’s 
marriage, ancT even as much as he yet knows of 
his mother’s treason to it is treason to an ideall ;Jiis 
consciousness of his own weakness, in the casual 

no moif* like my father 
Than ] to Here uks . 

and m that final declension to 

But breik, riv he .it, fur 1 must hohl ne ionguc 

\nd m th^ trick of iteiation of thought and phiase 

^ M’y ^athr spirit in inns 

would maVf hut this is nu moie than a for 

the finshing ft an unpoitant s( me On ihf othfr hand, 
’while he i lul clone or the for 

^o^v might 1 d > it pal 
that IS a true vijiLxjm 

® It can be is urned <hat the iminage has v>nl) )ust taken 
place, ‘withm a month,’ thit is to sa’v, oi the funeral 
which was it'-tlf dclcjfd a huh If >s than a month But I 
think thf intention is cl^'^rK otherwisf Within a month 
. slif mairud ’ the past definite tt n^e does not 
propeiK 'tpply to vesu di\ tr the da' befne Ihc 
iiiipeutanf e of the ])omt is that Hainh t is not here piesented 
as a man sulTering uiid< r a rjoitc re*(ent shock (we shall see 
the immediate effect upfin him of a SL\ercr one latei) He 
has been hre^oding over the mi erable business for the best 
part of 1 month, 
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there is already something of that flogging of the 
will which is lo be so manifest later. )i 

The dramatist’s business is with action and 
character in action , and it is not easy to indicate 
other traits of character than those which the 
action immediately quickens without resorting to 
reminiscence and description and similar en- 
feebling and dilatory devices. Vet it is important 
to do this ; we need to know something of what a 
man would be under other circumstances if wel 
arc to appreciate his conduct under present on^. 
It is the more important with Hamlet, swayed 
he is to be this ^vay and that, to make what i« 
constant in liis disposition clear; and to do this 
too before the shock comes which will set him, in 
mind and emotions both, violently swaying, so that 
we may not lay even more to its account than 
should be laid.^ 

<^y contrast wdth liie orderly business of the 
Council and the King's silky urbarAties. this 
uprush of self-devouring, self-e.\hausting, purpose- 
less passion is tlie more eloquent of Hamlet’s help- 
lessness and loneliness. And he has come, lie feels, 
to the end of things.N Claudius is <>i’ liie throne; 
the Cloimcil has ‘ frdely ’ set a seal both on this 
and on the horrible business of his mother’s mar- 
liagc; affairs of state are going their wonted way 
again. 

It is not nor it cannot come to good. . . . 

--yet what can he do? At which zcio point it is 
(we guessing already that here is not an end of 
things but tlie bcgimiing) tha- ’^e looks up to find 

‘ But Shakespeare finds later some other less direct means 
of doing this : cf. pp. 307 et seq. 
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those three sober figures standing waiting his 
pleasure.^ 

'riie march of tlic action is lesumcd. From 
liere to its finish the pulse of the scene will beat 
quicker and ciuickcr and ever more strongly. But it 
is to finisli only upon suspense of purpose, expecta- 
tion still, the incline oi the climax not mounted very 
far ; so the first steps musi be restrained. 

Shakespeare manages this by letting Hamlet 
draw Horatio from the others (who stay re.spect- 
fiilly by (he door) to stroll or stand with him, 
friendly arm through arm, while he questic'ns and 
confides; and Horatio must await an opening to 
say whai he has come to Sii.y.® But there is no 
undue .slackening of tension or loss of tone; for 
Hamlet iuis gf-iddcncd at the .sight of liis friend, 
;Uid the pulse; of our own c.spcctancy will be 
beatiiig cjuickly enough while we wait lijr Horatio 
to begin When, at last— -with that deft 

AJ-, iunl. f ti<ink. 1 saw him yesternight. 

Saw! Who? 

My iorJ, ihe Kiiif' your father. . . 

‘ ]Jov<') Wihijn says that }ie docs not recognise Horatio 
for lh<- moment lliioueji the mist of his tears, .and I feci sure 
this is tigirt Siiakc.'pearc'.s n.cn fairly frequently bieak 
into p.rssjonalc tears, * untnanK drops ' thougli they may he 
calkd So did the Elizabethans in real life. So do French- 
men still, vvitliout being ash.ained of it. I am not .sure 
alior.t Italians and Sp.nhaids. And I do not know when 
it hrst became ‘ the, thing ’ for Englishmen not to cry. 

* li is in. thinkable (hat Hamlet would speak as he docs of 
ins r.iolher's ueddiug in the hearing of Marceilus and 
Ueriiaido. Bm the conventional distances of the platform 
stage ir-ave (he (wo friend.s, if they arc at the front of it, in 
perfect [irivncy. 'J'hc two others do not approach till 
Hoiatin turns to them with 

Upon the nil ness of these gentlemen. . . . 
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— ^he does, there follows a stretch of verse dialogue, 
swift, vivid, simple, and close-knit, combining 
the actuality of prose with all that is needed of 
poetic power, done with a superlative ease, the 
finest thing, indeed, of its sort in the play, and 
perhaps in all Shakespeare. A four-voiced inter- 
change; Horatio's exarr and erdm, Hamlet’s ever 
tenser and keener, Marcel lus* and Bernardo’s 
ballast to the mounting excitement. This is let 
mount no higher than to 

1 wili watch to-night; 

IVrchanct ’tvviU walk jgain. 

i wai lart it wilk 

ll ii ass niv no])!*’ fatlitrs person 

ril speak to il, though hrll itself should gape 

And bid me hold my peace. . . . ^ 

Then the three are dismissed^ and the scene is 
wound up with four swift lines, which will suffice 
to keep the enkindled Hamlet vividly in our 
minds, and which give us (if we do not— as we 
should not — already know the play’s* story) the 
first hint of the truth : 

I doubt sc>ntp foul play. . . . 

He is quick at a surmise ; we shall find him later 
preternaturally so. Aiid in the iteraud ‘ foul 
deeds . . there is even a toucli of gratifying 
anticipation. 

Laertes departs after warning his sister against 
Hamlety and Polomus orders her to . ce no more cj 
him. 

Between the resolve to confront the Ghost and 
the encounter itself comes ^ scene for Laertes, 

* This piece of dialogue is more ounutcly analy.sed on 
pp. 235 et seq. 
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Ophelia and Polonius. Some scene interposed 
there must be, if the interval of time is to be 
bridged while the sense of continuity of action is 
sustained. But this is of capital use also. Laertes 
is to be long absent from the action, and his 
loving care for his sister should keep memory of 
him alive for us till his return. Nor could our 
first sight of her come at a more significant — a 
more ironically significant— juncture. 

For Hanilet and the tnfihig of his favour^ 

Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of prlniy natnie, 

Foward, not permanent, sweet, xha lasting, . , . 

Perhaps he loves you now ; 

And now no soil nor caulei doth bcsniirrh 
The virtue of his will; but you must fear, 

His greatness w^eigh’d, his will is not his own. . . . 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain 
If wdth too credent ear you list his songs, 

Or lose your heart, oi your chaste treasure open 
To his unmaslered importunity. 

Feat it, Ophelia, fear ii, my dear sister. . . . 

This is how Laertes sees the danger ; rolonius too. 
(pphelia herself, wistfully protesting, only knows of 
the Hamlet — melancholy of late, it is true, since his 
father died — who is courtier, scholar, soldier, and 
has importuned her ‘ with love in honourable 
fashion.’ But we have just seen into a man’s mind, 
poisoned already by brooding on his mother’s 
shame, and have left him prepared to learn worse 
things still. What will such as he liave to do with 
love-making, honourable or other ? He is to wreck 
her life indeed, but in far other fashion than father 
and brother feai^ Here is the dramatic value of 
the scene ; of its sententious talk, of the cheerful 
picture of the three, so secure in fortune as they 
48 
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seem — only a little worldly wisdom needed to 
carry them still prosperously ahead. They lavish 
good advice on each other; but the dark machine 
is already moving, in which they arc, all three, to 
be caught and broken. 


Hamlet himself emouaiers the Ghost^ learns of 
his mother s adulferr with his unele, and of how his 
Jather died. 

Now follows llir Jisct)very <.)f the nairdcr. 

We have Kerr, of course, one scene, not two. 
T he Folio (though its ^cene and act-division extend 
to beyond this point) marks no division after 
Horatio and Marcellas have followed Hamlet 
and the Ghost, e\xn though there is the technical 
excuse of a cleared stage; not does the Players 
Qiiarlo, nor did Rowe.^ 

^ Ti tiltrrs in willi P(»pe, Theobald aiiti VVaflmrton. But 
Pope is diviiiiujy his scenes ‘ clasbically/ not by location, 
Dover Wilson thinks that to this point the scene was meant 
to be played upon the upper stage f'and that the first 
‘Ghost' scene should lie played theie too) the Ghost 
and Hamlet rc-entenn^ ipcui the lowci stage as Ploralio 
and Marcellus disaj^pcai above I see several objections 
to this. I'he scenes aie long and the space is cramped. 
The Ghost- -unless he to be lidden nom the ground- 
lings — would have to be ‘ on tlic top ot ’ his inter- 
locutors. In the first scene, laoreovei, Horatio and the 
others would themselves not be veiy visible when they sit 
down to talk politics unless they were to sit close to the 
balustrade; and from that position, thougli it is possible, 
it would not be effectively easy to see the v^host. Generally 
speaking, I think tlie first scene i^ both too Jong and too 
impoitant for the upper stage. 1 this upon the lower, 
and it would be inappropriate to begin the second scene 
above. 
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What is involved? At such a critical juncture 
Shakespeare will not want the impetus of the 
action to be checked, as it will be if the integrity 
of the scene is broken even by a moment’s clearing 
of the stage. But he must have Hamlet and the 
Ghost alone together ; and Horatio and Marcellus 
can hardly be ordered off— ’ike children told to 
leave the room. The ghost) y mystery will be 
heightened by that silently repeated beckoning, 
the terror increased by the disappearance of the 
Ghost, and Hamlet’s disappearance after it. The 
conventional vagueness of place allows them to 
pass out, through (say) the doorway on the main 
stage to the righi. This leaves Horatio and Mar™ 
cellus to sustain the tension by their five swift 
lines; then, .as they follow into the imagined 
darkness, the Ghost will le-^^ liter (I think) upon 
the inner stage, Hamlet still following. And so 
both the integrity and intensity of the srene will 
be preserved. The technique of the matter is no 
more complex than that. 

The scene is begun (as was tlic first scene) 
by a brisk, picturesque exchange, which sets us 
again (this time the more easily) in the mid- 
night darkness and cold. Then Shakespeare un- 
expectedly changes the subject. We have in Qz 

A jionsk of t)umpefs and 2, pccca goes of. 

and, for explanation, the verbal picture of the 
oblivious King, keeping wassail, drinking deep, 
reeling the ‘ swaggering up-spring ’ in comfort- 
able warmth and light ; a contrast heightening (he 
effect of the cloaked, close-standing, nciv^ousl) 
expectant three. But Qjz gives us, besides this, 
twenty-four lines from Hamlet about drunkenness 
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in DcnmarK (or England) and the one inborn 
defect— 

soiae vicious mole of nature . . . 


or 

the o’ergrowth of some complexion 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason . . . 

- -which may damn a man’s whole reputation. 

One might think this superfluous stuff, and the 
Folio cuts it out.^ But it has a definite dramatic 
purpose. Once again we are given a glimpse of 
the intrinsic Hamlet. Of whom is he thinking 
when he speaks of ‘ the o’ergrowth of some com- 
plexion ’ which ran even break down ‘ the pales 
and forts of reason,’ and of the one defect — 

Being nature’^ hvery or fortune’s star . . . 

— which may vitiate all other qualities in a man ? 
Not of Claudius, certainly. Of whom but him- 
self? —and the actor can show this well pnough. 
As significant is the complex of parenthetical 
dialectic itself. Here already is the Hamlet who 
will think, not so ‘ precisely ’ as dispersedly upon 
whatever event. Here he is also, at this expectant 
moment, taking refuge, so to say, from its emotions 
in the labyrinth of his mind. What is to come will 
shake his sanity to its base ; but already (we are 
thus shown) the fine nature is perilously Over- 
wrought. 

There is, besides, the effect gained by the ab- 
stracting, with this detached talk, of all immediate 
emotion from the scene. Upon the dry vacuum 


* Possibly, however, only because it would have offended 
Anne of Denmark, and because James’ Court was none too 
sober a place. 
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thus created the Ghost’s advent tells profoundly; 
and the impression made on Hamlet by the simple 
sight of his dead father, can, in the sudden silence 
that falls, be felt. 

His mind’s immediate response is one of self- 
defensive doubt : 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell. 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable . . . 

— for long not to be wholly cleared away. But in 
the increasingly poignant music of the lines that 
follow sounds the response of Hamlet’s heart; 
devoted surrender. Here also is something of the 
intrinsic man. 

throughout the play Shakespeare makes much 
use of suspense. The story is, it might be said,, one 
long essay in it; the single deed to be done, and 
to the last minute the doubt that it ever ^'ill be. 
And ite incidental use is continual and various. 
We have ’had the suspense between the Ghost’s 
first two appearances, the delay between the telling 
of the tale of them and this midnight ; and now 
that the moment has come, wc have this still 
obstinate silence. And when it is not suspense 
incidental to the action and imposed on him, 
there will be the checks, the delays, the zig-zags 
of thought and intention in Hamlet himself to 
hold us in suspens^ 

Here it culminates in the deadlock of a physical 
struggle : 

It waves me stilL 

Go on ; I’ll follow thee. 

You shall not go, my lord. 

Hold off your hands. 

Be ruled ; you shall not go, 
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My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Ncrnean lion's nerve. 

Still am 1 called! Unhand me, gentlemen; 

By heaven Til make a gliost of him that lets 
me . . . 

And (for a piece of technical skill) note how the 
coming short interval of absence has a bridge 
built for it in the continuity between the 

Go on, FIl follow thee. 

with which Hamlet and the Ghost disappear, and 
the 

Whither wilt thou lead me? Speak, I'll go no farther. 

of their reappearance. Hamlet thus still ^ holds ^ 
the sceme; until, after an empty moment, re- 
sponding to the effortless 

Mark me, 

he surrenders it and himself, with that simple 

I will. 

The disclosure follows. There is remoteness in 
the level melody of the verse, and something of 
hypnosis too; but, to balance that, its clear 
syllabic articulation stimulates attention : 

But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, w^hose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes like stars star t from their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : . . . 
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— while, punctuating such passages, we have the 
hammer blows of 

So art thou to revenge when thou shalt hear. * . . 
Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. . . , 

but know, thou noble youth, 
The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown. 

To the rest of the truth the approach is more 
devious ; the tone is more rueful : 

Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts—* 

O wicked wit and gifts that have the power 

So to seduce ! — ^won to his shameful lust 

The will of my most seeming virtuous queen, . . . ^ 

The infamy of the adultery is stressed, and the 
physical foulness of the poison made vivid to us — 
so elaborately vivid that when, much later, there 
is talk of poisoning Hamlet himself, and when the 
Queen is dying from its effects, the picture should 
come before our eyes again. After whicli, but for 
the vtnen^ent backwash of that 

O, honible! O, horrible! most horrible! 

If thou havSt nature in thee bear it not . . . 

which itself subsides into the compassion of 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught . , . 

the occult passion of the s])eech fades; till, with 
the 

Adieu, adieu, adieu 1 remember me. 

the Ghost itself fades from our sight.^ 

^ At which point Devrient the actor used to veil his face 
in his cloak, i i is po.ssib]e also for a Hamlet, taking his cue 
from ' adulterate,* to show that he has half expected and 
dreaded this, and the shame of it. 

* * Fades * is, I fear, an euphemism if one is thinking of 
Shakcspeare*s stage. At the Globe it is probable — though 
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Hamlet is left as in some limbo, from which to 
struggle back to the certitudes of the world. He 
has not spoken since that 

O my prophetic soul ! my uncle ! 

was wrung out of him ; he listened in silence to 
the tale of his mother’s shame. Now, with an 

O, all you host of heaven ! O, earth 1 What else ? 

And shall 1 couple hcU? O, fie! . . . 

he emerges ; ‘ recovers his senses ’ we cannot say — 
for that, it will appear, is just what he does not 
completely do. From this moment indeed until 
(after that critical night of the adventure of the 
play, the killing of Polonius and the grim hide-and- 
seek through the palace) it begins to seem, as he 
sets out on his journey in the morning, that the ill 
is purged, from now till then Hamlet is ‘ mad/ 
How mad, whether by a modern alienist’s standard 
certifiably so — Shakespeare docs not think in those 


not certain — that the Ghost descended by a trap. But note 
that it did not so disappear in the first scene, when first it 
stalked away, or later when it 

started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful su* mons 

and passed swiftly out, while the three men were hesitating 
whether to strike at it or no. 

Shakespeare’s object would partly he to provide differently 
for two superficially similar scenes. In the first the sudden 
crowing ot the cock is the signal for a quick disappearance. 
Here 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near 
And ’gins to pale his unelfccrual fire . - . 

And, while there w^as nothing better be done than lower 
the Ghost slowly out of sight, the lines would at least give 
some sense of a slow fading away. 
c 
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terms. He uses the word as unprecisely as we still 
commonly do. Says Polonius, 

To true rnaiiness. 

What isH hTit to be nothing else but mad? 

Hamlet speaks of himself as mad ; half ironically, 
while he is uudei the spell ; when he is free of it, 
as havintj; been 

punished 

With sore distraction 

He is not ironic al there. But he speaks in riddles. 
.\nH this vee ma\ faiily accept as ‘shakespeare’s 
conctusion too ; that the ihinu; in itsc'lf is a riddle 
He attempts nu answci Nor need he, since ht is 
writing a pla\, noi a pamphlet \11 he has to do 
is to show' us welut midness amounts to in this 
parfu ulai c.ase. (^amlet w'ill also protend to be 
mad and <hc' pretence and the rralitv will not 
ea-.ik be distinguished That there is, reality 
inixec^With the prcHenci' -so much is T>lain. T lu' 
realitv, and tlio iidcile of it, is Shakespc tu’* addi- 
tion to the old storv and its pretence, ami is the 
leaven winch, luting iht charactci abo\e the 
story’s needs, gi\es the p!a\ its enduiing signifi- 
cance^ Fc)r while fc-w c.f us have muideic A fatheis 
to aircnue and not so uuUi) adulterous najchcrs 
tc* shame' us thcie will Ite hirdly a man m any 
audience to whom tli.it score! ‘ madnesb.’ in some 
one of Its meanings, has !(<>♦ it one time oi another 
come dicatliully lioine ^ 

^ M ^ It IS ju I north rcinarkin,:^^ one of the minor 
issues in fbf ( Itise.i.tuglilKMirmg Fwe fth Xtqhi And the 
i n *.<sks Mahoh > 

But tell me t ue, are yOU not mad indeed * or d * >ou 
l»ut counter h >l ^ 
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The lifting of the supernatural spell releases 
Hamlet to violent physical excitement. His first 
clear thought : 

And shnll I couple hell? O, fie! 

is a remorseful rejection of his doubts of the Ghost. 
It is ‘a spirit of health’ and not a ‘goblin 
damned and, as if in atonement, he will, from 
the table of his memory 

wipe away all trivial fond records. 

Ail saws of hoolv.s . . . 

all student .scepticism, in fiict, so-called jthilosophy, 
and such like ‘ baser matter.’ He swears it. 

It is significant tluit his next thought is not of 
Claudius' guilt, but his mother’s; 

('), most jierrticious woman ! 

For there has been his w(>und, and it is widened 
now iuid decj)ened. .And the more fully, vileb 
filled in picture of the pair of them, of her a’' 
the ‘ smiling - the .seductively smiling— ' dam 
villain,’ .so convui.ses and shakes him that he 
the seemingly ridiculous remedy of setting 
upon the actual tables taken from his pocj 

That one may .smile and smite and be a ’ 

But the. simple steadying of the hand 
words docs steady liis nfind.^ 

There are all the signs of incipi 
hi.s greeting to Horatio and M- 
ineonsequent cunning, the cro(*’ 
picioii even of his friend, the a' 

’ corrective very much, O' 

Siiakespeare's own experience, t’ 
whirling ’ tho«ght.s to words op 
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to reproach, the taking refuge in a web of words. 
Here, half involuntary, is already the ‘ antic dis- 
position,’ a spontaneous lesson given to the still 
self-observant Hamlet in its putting on. The two 
feed suspicion in him, certainly, by their reluctance 
— natural though it is — to be sworn to silence under 
these unhallowed auspices. Then comes the yet 
more equivocal voice from the cellarage ; to which 
he anticly answers rather as to a ‘ goblin damned ’ 
than any ‘ spirit of health,’ as if in surrender to 
whatever the power may be, will it but serve him! — 
at the moment, to scare this oath from them. He 
secures it, if only in silence, and seals it with the 
regained reverence of 

Rest, rest, perturbed spirit. 

And i.i the simplicity and courtesy of 

So, gentlemen, 

W^th all iny lo% e J do commend me to you : 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. . . . 

tmlet they know speaks again; in the gentle 
too, of 

Let us go in together, 
ill your fingers on your lips, I pray . . . 

sudden cry : 

out of joint! O, cursed spite, 
as born to set it right ! 

g day opening its new account 
< own now dedicate spirit will 

'kespeare does not end the 
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scene upon this resonant rhymed couplet, but with 
a repeated, quiet, 

Nay, come, let’s go together. 

— upon a Hamlet exhausted, in need almost of 
physical aid, in need of friendship; and this 
burden promises but to make him a lonelier man 
than ever. 

Note , — Upon the question of the Ghost and upon the 
implication of this * cellarage ’ business, what Professor 
Dover Wilson has to say should be carefully studied. 
F»ricfiy it comes to this or something like it. These four men 
that encounter the Ghost might well — as representative 
Elizabethans — take very different views of it ; and so would 
men like them in the audience. Marcelius and Bernardo 
seem simply to assume that it is, without doubt, the spirit of 
the King back from purgatory. That would be, incidentally, 
the old Catholic view. To the * scholar ’ and ‘ philoso- 
pher ’ Horatio, it is- till he has seen lt--a ‘ fantasy/ and, 
even after, may still be only an ' illusion,’ But when it 
w’ould lure Hamlet away, his scepticism is revolved into fear 
that it may be some demon in the King’s guise And this is 
the orthodox contemporary Protestant \iew of the;^ matter. 
Hamlet is something of a * philos<mher ’ hirmielf and is a 
student at Protestant Wittenberg. But he is more imagina- 
tive than the others, and, under the circumstances, more 
ready to believe. He does not, for a moment, think the 
Ghost a mere illusion. But he is torn between the two 
beliefs. When the (ihos^ is there he feels sure — despite his 
questiomngs — that it is the spirit of his father; when the 
experience is only a memory he thinks that it may have 
been a ' devil.' The point is that ' > Shakespeare’s audience 
these doubts would seem quite nat jra), I’be whole inatf 
would be a living — even a burning — question: 

Dover Wilson insists, it is, until the play-scene p" 
proof enough, as much the Ghost that is on tria’ 
credibility) as Claudius. 

As to the ‘cellarage’ business; profiting bv 
Wilson says, I yet vcntuie lo differ a little ^ 
elusions. This, roughly, is my ’Cettung of 
Horatio and Maricllus find Hamlet ha’ 

For their desire to know what is between ' 
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they must overmaster it as they may ; and they are never to 
make known what they have seen. lias this spirit bewitched 
him? That would be their first question. The voice from 
the cellarage would increase their suspicions of this, for it 
obviously belongs rather to a ‘ goblin damned ’ than a ‘ spirit 
of health ’ ; and h^s own conduct and respe^nse to it - the ‘ Art 
thou there, true-penny? ’ the ‘ Hii et ubique,^ the ‘ Well said, 
old mole ! is the reverse ol reassuring. Hamlet does not, I 
think (and as I say al)ove\ do all this quite deliberately. He 
is in such a stale of nervous cxcituiunl ih.il he instinctively 
plays up - as an actor vsoulil put it - to ihe fresh rnanih ^ tation, 
anJ inischics ousK gi\ i s it an extra dial^ijlic twist : it may scare 
them into keeping silence! For Horatio and Manellus are 
very naturally unwilling to take the oath that he demands of 
them. Would it not lie sac rih gious,csen spii itually dangerous, 
to swear a solemn oath under .such i lr< urnsianc es Tlicy give 
their word thev will (Lvulge notiung He »sks them U) 
swcai it, and the ) jironnse lutiher that ' m iaiili ' they will 
not. Hoiatio piocraGtinatmgly yields to the extent o{ a 
‘ Propose the oaih, rnv lorvld But tluv i do I ikc the 
oath 111 words, rbougJi I lamlet ma^' cbc»oo loasaipie an bins 
fieuzv ])assine, this mas content him -ihr (iicvdo sm^ntlv 

But the rccne is a pietnn' srt befon Us net a pi ^iKwrlion 
argued. v,7dns is, loughly speaking, I suiun st ihe idfe'i t 
meant to hr ^ladcx We arc nor asked to <i;aw iiiou exact 
cone iusions 

I sljould perhaps hrie n-ae iny personal pieh-.cmcc for 1 »vo 
0^2 readinps^ whu h editors, I u some reu'Jon, da not commoulv 
adopt 

Hamlii faime hither, uenliemcn. 

And lay your hands again upon rtiy sword, 

Swear b) m> sword 

Never to spcnk c-f this that you ha\c heard 
host. Swear ];y Ins sword. 

t — which stands in the place of the Folio's repetition 
’fd time of the simple ' Swcc^r ’ --clearly will give, 
is incaru to, an increased importance to the 
>ire. 

the third proposing of the oath, makes the 
word out of Hamlet’s mouth ahogether. 
ar more aiiesting effect than lies ui the 
the (ihost of Hamlet’s own ‘ Swear/ 
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T^o L OMivs wnds Reynaldo to Pam itith money 
JLjor Laertes, and to spy upon kis conduct there 
Ophelia, much affns^hied, relates hou Hamlet has 
suddenly appeared in her clout - mad jor thy love' says 
Polonius, and goes, taking her u ith him, to tell the Kin^ 

The slightly relaxed tensson of the last scene’s 
endine; is at once further and sery sensiblv relaxed 
by Polonius’ prolix injunction^ to Reynaldo, with 
whu h this scene betfins, tj\ su' h serbui^e as 

L(X)k YOU sir 

Inquire* me fir'll what Damkf is arc in PaiiA, 

And how, an 1 who, what means and where ih^"y keep, 
Whit Mjiopaiiv, ci\ \ lilt c\ptn i , ind iindine, 

By tins emornpassnieijt and d of qacsin)n, 

I hat thcs do know my son come \ jjl more n tn r 
I h \n jotr p n ’luil ir demaniK w dl tom h it 
lake, jo 1 , as hw<*rf some distant knowledije (d l/m, 
dnis 

-and so on, for si.\enty lines and more ^ I ho 
cue unilocutio! aacl haii-sphitnM, and the flti- 
rKhl> of the \(r( gi\c us besides and m\u11v 
- Polonnn liinis'^lh thv icdioiis old wiseatie who 
nuddies ius was lo his doom a figuic inmile^dv 
modified fiom that of tiic caiher sien^.^ with Us 
terse dispiTi-ing of v,una auJdly wisdom 
the matter of the talk suggests lo us that 

^ ]\or, tf/ Mi/ahcdi jn undr rst mding, wonld 
be at ad suipiised to find Pitloniiis' agent <\) 
them A vrrs close wttch w o kep^ upot 
students abroad -and is, one m t\ Temiir 
h^uropean stilt >, not too happy m ti.eir horr 
fearful of conspii tcics hatched tKewhere at 

* Ci p. 253 
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must have passed, since Laertes is in Paris and 
needs money. 

But the key of the whole action is to be changed, 
transposed from the mystery and terror of those 
haunted battlements, the poignancy of Hamlet’s 
grief and shame, to the rippling movement of a 
Court life now restored to its normal round. In 
this deceptive climate the tragedy will be becalmed 
for a while. It is upon such waters that Polonius 
confidently steers, with his 

See you now : 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth ; 

And thus do we, of wisdom and of reach, 

With windlasses and with assays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out. . . . 

Such will shortly be the sense of the King's bidding 
to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and something 
such tlie method of Hamlet’s rornlcrminings. 
Duplicity, manoeuvring, ambush and trap, no 
one kiiowing how much the other knows ; that is 
the new 'phase. And it appropriately falls to 
Polonius to initiate it with the sending of his mean 
little embassy to spy upon his son. For he is to 
make himself the centre of its wiles, and to suffer, 
a type of its futility, at last. 

Note one technical detail. Reynaldo is just off 
on his journey. These last-minute injunctions, 
hastily one on another, give the scene an 
^is, which will compensate somewhat for its 
of fibre. 

j^'^aldo departs, Ophelia enters, dumb- 
.irc.h alarm. When she can speak we 
th 

as I was sewing in my closet, 

' t with his doublet all unbraced, 
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No hat upon his head» his stocking fouled, 

Ungarlcred and down-gyved to his ancle, 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking together, 

And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors — he comes before me 

Polonius finishes the sentence for her ; 

Mad — for thy love ! 

and she fears it may be so. 

Hamlet’s conduct, here described, has been sub- 
ject to various explanations, and much abstruse 
argument. But what is the impression the tale of 
it makes on us ; now as we listen, and by the aid of 
what we remember, with a little allowance to be 
made also for what is to come, and to be seen or 
heard by the aid of what we shall then remember of 
this? Behind that complex of impressions we are 
not called upon to peer. And if by chance thcr 
is fuller explanation, the clue to it lodgyi a 
now lost in some earlier, discarded, version of 
play, it has no dramatic validity, 
leaves the listener searching after tin 
blunders. But I do not think he does. 

We shall remembe-, as we listen, tha 
had been courting Ophelia ‘ in 1 
fashion,’ but that Polonius, mistrustin 
her avoid him— as it happened, at 
when the Ghost’s shattering reve’^' 
ing. And our yet more recent si'' 
the Ghost’s disappearance, looki 

As if he had been loosed 
To speak of horrors . . 

will be vivid. 

‘ Mad — for thy love. W 
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but not tlir explanation; Polonius is plainly on 
the wrong trac k. And even the ‘ mad ’ will be 
qualified by recollet tion of that pointed 

Ho\v^ strant^e or odd soe’er I bear myself. 

As 1 perchance hei caller shall think meet 
To put an antic dispoaition on ... 

But this will be qualified ac^a n by the descriptive 

Long stayed he so ; 

At last, a Iitlle shaking of mine aim, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and donn. 

He r.xist'd a .igh Sv« [nimus and profound 
That It did seem to '•hattf-r all hi' hulk 
And end h!> being . . . 

— for heie is surd) something more than ‘antie’; 
anil, ‘affiighk'd’ though the girl lias been, she is 
“vidfntly tcUing the irmit. Ah to Ihinilet, then, 
e shall be left puzzled. Is he still as frciizied as 
ha' C t-urselves seen him to be, or only pre- 
'ing tn be st», pailly pretending to be so and 
^ But what Shakespeare wants is just 
( to puz/le us, to make us curious to 
(•r outsclve.-. again, and to prepare us to 
aUfC questions when we (If) see him; 
ever, we shdli still be left almost a> 

hardly do better, surely', than use 
‘ purpose. H< arsay is net e.isary ; 
ne (or oursfdves, Hamlet’s con- 
e left quite incKphcable. ^fhe 
' the lelafion between the two 
ond meeting (which wc shall 
\nd this interim sight of him 
d troubled eyes keeps our 
'e. For there is much in 
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madness that is repellent and grotesque, and that 
side of Hamlet’s is soon to be apparent. To 
Ophelia, moreover, he will very markedly reveal it ; 
and his own undoubted suffering, here pictured to 
us, is something tff a set-off to that, and to his later 
treatment of her.^ 

Rosencrantz and Guildemlern are set to work. The 
Ambassadors return from Norway. I'olonius plain to 
prove that Hamlet is mad Jor the lute oj Ophelia. The 
tHayers arrive. Hamlet awakes from his lethargy and, 
for his part, plans to prove the King's guilt by showing 
hint its reflection in the Murder of Gonzago. 

'I'he scene which follows is the play’s longest, and 
it ad'’ances the action not a jot. But its dramatic 
significance lies just in this; m ihc casual (or so- 
seeming) ciuountc'rs and the cvasivcdy iuclevant 
talk, diluted at last into topical gossip of theatrical 
affairs the smallest of small beer !— silenecu only 
to hear a strolling ac tor dt'claim an old-fashioned 
speech about the burning of I'roy. It is a sustained 
preparation fur that outburst of self-reproach ; 

O, vvhat a logue ..-id ]?easant slave rinn I ! . . * 

which, when it comes, is by how much the more 
effective for the delay ! Not tuat Shakespeare lets 
the main threads of the action drop or neglects to 
weave in circumstance a^ well as character as he 
goes. There are no real irrelevances, little that is 

^ The mf>dern playing of Hamlet is, as a ri*ie, and by 
much, both too sane and too sciitim* rt*al ; and the indecency 
of some of his talk to Ophelia is lost ou modern audiences. 
But I fancy that Burbage shirked neither the grotesque 
nor the brutal. 
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not somehow allusive, nothing quite empty of 
dramatic purpose.^ 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have been sent 
for, and in haste : 

The need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hcisty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation. . . . 

That ‘ hasty ’ suggests that some sudden mis- 
giving had seized the King, it arrests our attention 
and give-s the scene an initial impetus ; the second 
sentence tells us that it must be some little while 
since the ‘ transformation ’ began, and reinforces 
the impression of passing time already made 
on us in tlic scene before. For the rest, Claudius 
is as mcliifluously charming as at our first sight 
of him. 'J he young men arc ‘dear Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern ' ; and though lie is in effect 
charging them to spy on tlieii friend, it^is with 
the best intent. There is a pleasant informality 
abotit' the business, and he does not make too 
much of ir.2 On the other hand, if his talk of 
fatiicrly affection is to ring true, he must show 
himself sufficiently anxious — as he does a moment 
later with Polonius- -to arrive at the ' head and 
source ’ of the trouble. But indeed he is so, if only 
to make quite sure that it comes nowhere near the 
one fatal sourc'’. 

^ Even tiic topical talk of the ‘ eyrie of children ’ is not. 
There, we are inclined to say, the illusion is broken altogether 
— though it IS doubtful if for an Elizabethan audience the 
division between real and niimir world was so precisely 
drawn as tliat. But its dianialir effect is plain ; the lowering 
of the emotional tension to as near zero point as may be. 

® The customary presenting of the Kang and Queen on 
their thrones with the two kneeling before them is quite 
out of keeping. 
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But first die returned Ambassadors must be 
received. This play of hidden struggle is never left 
for long without the counterpoise — by reference if 
no more — of the overt march of events ; and against 
inaction here is set tidings of action elsewhere. 
'Ihis is the third reference made to Fortinbras and 
his affairs. Next w'e shall sec him, but Hamlet and 
he will pass each other by. At last they will 
meet, the one living and the otlier dead. 

This IS an item too in the scene’s cumulative 
suggestion of delay. And, the Ambassadors dis- 
missed, there is the additional delay of Polonius’ 
chatter, whuh is stres.^cd for us by tlie Queen’s 
impatience of it. And it is she — careless of the 
plotting to ‘ loose ’ Ophelia to him - who suddenly 
ariesls it by her 

But look, where sadly the poor wreti h i onics leading. 

— for Hamlet has appeared. I he madman, ^hom 
we last saw wrought to distraction, have*heard 
of but a while since piteously sufferihg, tomes 
quietly m 

reading on a Booke 

A surprising and fittingly enigmatic first sight of 
ilie Hamlet, whose tr.agedy has now sunk, we are 
to find, so deep in him, beyond even his own ken. 

Polonius’ uncerc moiiious ejection of the King 
and Queen contrast pleasantly with the obeisances 
of the amba.ssadors. Then he cooingly encounters 
the madman : 

How (loen rny g<;od Lord 

And Hamlet answers : 

Well, God-a-meicy, 

There could not be a more unaffected beginning. 
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(Since drama is the presentation of character in 
aefion, the concentrating of a play’s interest upon a 
man’s inaction must give rise to difficulties. 
Action of some sort there must be ; something must 
continually be happening, and the chief character 
must have a chief share in it. It must not be too 
passive a share, lest we lose interest in him. Then, 
to be illustrative of him, it must be futile or frus- 
trate action. It must pertain to the play’s main 
theme, lest we lose interest in that. Yet it must 
not trench on it to the point — in this case — of too 
plainly endangering Hamlet’s secret. For once 
that is out he must act, and the play will either end, 
or his and its character must be changed. Why 
does Hamlet delay? Because if he did not, there 
would be no play. It is a true but an empty 
an.swer. For it blinds us to the achievement 
involved in making the very delay dramatic. I’o 
pictui^e inaction in terms of action, and make it as 
interesting, asks skilful stagecraft^ 

(Hamlet is now -so he says of himself later — sunk 
into apat^. Shock and strain have dulled his 
IcelTngs and weakeuecT the will thej prompteefj and 
in The background, excusing the weak will, is doubt. 

The spirit that 1 have seen 
May be the devil . . ^ 

But such apathy of will only leaves the mind more 
active^ nakedly sensitive, prcternaturally xlcaf. 
Moral restraint will be lacking, since that part 

^ I'his comes, we notice towards the end of the * O what 
a rogue and peasant slave . . / solihjquy, as a comparatively 
calm sequel to its passion. The implication is, I think, that, 
when he considers the matter coolly, he is genuinely un- 
certain, but that this is not the chief trouble. It is will that 
is lacking; he has lost for a while the will to believe. 
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of the man is sitk. And_from the disequilibrium 
c omes th^]^ madness'’’^ the mind falls si( Ic too", ofa~" 
Tevcr. So Ft Ts ihof. dull amT muddy-mcttled as he 
Jcf/^jTlamlet is startlingly quick to suspect Polonius 
and his schemes, his s( lionlfcllows’ duplicity, 
Ophelia’s innocent guile; quick, yet uncertain, 
for the unbalanced mind takes no bearings. He is 
as quick to retaliate, though his weapon is but the 
will-lcss man’s ‘ Words, words, words ’- which he 
dt\sj>ises, and himself for using it, and for being 
masterly in it'^ use. And so at eai h cm ountcr, after 
a little watihful f^nce. we find him taking the 
initiatwe and tuining the talk to his own account; 
to some distraciion from his misery, strccning of 
his secret, or whetting ol his almost blunted 
purpose; or he may let it lead lum no matter 
whithei, a'- long it be away from this un- 
m.inageablc world ol farts and consequenc es. 
And ihns Sliakespcare manages to keep^him — 
even np(/n the defemive —the moving spMt of a 
sr ene. 

Polonius treats him as a Ivarmlcss lunatic. He 
obligingly plays tin j/art, mischiesously salting his 
jargon with a few"^ nuggets of the old wiseacre’s 
ow’ii brand of wi'-doo . riddling sardonic approval 
of the worldlv-wi«e paternal tare wliich has kept 
Ophelia .■>a{cfiom his gallant' es. 

He greets Ros'^mrant/, .nd Guildenstern as 
(ordially as he gieetecl Horatio. But on the very 
instant he is chilled, his 

(lood Lids, huw d(» vr bndi? 

being answered by the seR-eonscioiis artifice of 
Rosencrantz’ 

As the indiffci>'rf children of the eanh. 
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by Guildenstern’s 

Happy in that we are not over-happy, 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 

So he responds in kind ; 

Nor the soles of her shoe ? . . . 

Then you live about her waist, or in the middle of her 
favours? 

— ^and the three chop logic and wit for a while as 
clever young men will. But the sensitive mind 
is quickly at work. Why have they so unexpectedly 
appeared, these ‘ excellent good friends ’ ? - 
They walk — they the snarers — into the simple 
snare which he sets : 

what have you, my good friends, deserved at 
the hands of fortune that she sends you to prison hither? 
Prison, my lord ? 

Denmark’s a prison. 

Uponyliis repetition of the word, Rosencrantz casts 
his own bail : 

Why then your ambition makes it one . . . 

and Guildenstern harps on that ‘ ambition,’ and 
Rosencrantz yet again. Claudius did not need to 
tell two supple young courtiers whereabouts to 
seek for the disinherited Hamlet’s secret. 

He knows w'ell enough now why they are here. 
Let them but confess it, that will be some mitiga- 
tion. But they shift and shuffle beneath his gaze ; 
and even his appeal — 

by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy 
of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved 
love, and by what more dear a better proposer could 
charge you withal, be even and direct with me, whether 
you were sent for or no. 
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— ^barely wrings it out of them. But his means of 
defence arc clear. He has only to speak the truth, 
though not all of it. Denmark is but such a prison 
as the world is. A minute since Polonius was 
asking him : 

Will you walk out of the air, my lord ? 

Into my grave? 

He wishes he could; there is all the liberty he 
longs for. He has only to paint them the world 
as he sees it : — 

this goodly frame, the earth ... a sterile promon- 
tory ; this most excellent canopy the air, look you, this 
brave overhanging firmament, this majestical roof frellcJ 
with golden fire — why, it appears no other thing to me 
than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours , , . 

— and man as a worthless quintessence of dust, and 
they will report him merely mad. For so he must 
seem to their servile wisdom ; and so perhaps he is, 
to see the world so, tliis merry, sensual, practical 
world, in which his uncle-father and adnt-inother 
carry it so triumphantly. But even in that world 
he is but mad north-north-west. When the wind 
is southerly, he knows a hawk from a handsaw — 
and spies from friends. 

Through all he says there is threaded tin; longing 
to be free from the corrupt rc ilities of life ; and he 
jumps to the subject of the players — irtcarnation of 
the unreal — ^with a kind of ironic delight.^ 
Gossip about their momentcas affairs eases the 
strain; here, with nothing more disquieting than this 

^ It is worth noting how, in the sccne-scqucnce of Q,i, 
this note of longing to escape is soui. <-d hereabouts far more 
intensely but also far more obviously by the ‘ To be or not 
to be ’ soliloquy. Cf. i)p. 194 el seq. 
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between them, arc the three boyhood friends again. 
And in a moment the pedant Polonius presents 
himself, the perfect butt. The players follow. 

We note not the courtesy only, but the friendly 
warmth of his greeting : 

You are welcome, masters; welcome, all. I am glad 
to see thee well. Welcome, good friends. O, my old 
friend ! — why, thy face is vaianced since I saw thee last ; 
comest thou to beard me in Denmark? What, my 
young lady and mistress! . . . Masters, you are all 
welcome . . . 

— and he loses himself forthwith in their mimic 
world. 

This passage with the })layers crowns and 
completes the main dramatic purpose of the scene. 
An idle prince, indeed, who not only walks reading 
and musing by the; hour together in the lobby, but 
will sit fastidiously exchanging with a placer the 
recital of /Eneas’ rale to Dido ! And a weakling, 
who 'can seek refuge from his own ‘cue lor 
passioji’ hi facile pity for Hecuba! We shall 
learn in a moment that, even as he sat there 
listening, this stultifying self-picture was forming in 
his own mind. But Sliakespcare has first painted it 
thus elaborately for us, and stressed the febrile talk 
with his friends, the mocking of Polonius, the keen 
interest in the petty politics of the theatre, the 
call for ‘ a passionate speech,’ the contented sur- 
render to its music, so that wc may first begin to 
wonder when, if ever, the revulsion will come. 
Then, when it comes, we welcome it the more. 

There is the seed of remorse in that demand 
for ‘ a passionate speech.’ He is asking the 
actor — how far consciously? — to simulate for his 
amusement what he is incapable of feeling him- 
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self. And the woes of Troy bring reminder of his 
own. The chord in him is quick to vibrate : 

But who, O, who had seen the moblcd queen . . . 

Is it only the unusual epithet that makes him 
exclaim? Does he not see, in his mind’s eye, as 
he repeats it, his mother, muffled in her widow’s 
weeds — yet how unlike Hecuba in her mourning? 
For the rest of the speech his passive silence 
should become (so to say) an active one, which 
will set us asking what fresh train of thought can be 
firing in his mind. There is a resolved calm, 
flickering with humour, in his parting with the 
players and Polonius; and in the 

Follow him, frifnds, wc’li hear a play to moriow', 

an intent, made more vivid in the oracular 
sequel : 

Dosi thou hear me, old fiiend! (jan \ou'’p!ay The 
Alurda of Oan::agu ^ . . . 

— for wc have not heard that fatal woid since father 
and son thrice exchanged it upon the battlements. 
He continues ; 

You could, for a need, study a speech of some 
dozen or sixteen lines, ■v\hi( ‘ 1 would set down and 
insert in’t . . . 

-and has forgotten Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
whose cars arc pricked to hear what is passing 
apart there with the player. He dismisses them 
impatiently, his mind now pregnant with its 
purpose. Then comes the 

Now I am alone . . . 
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Only a prince, constantly attended, can appreciate 
to the mil the relief in that ; Hamlet, moreover, 
knows that he is attended by spies. But, being 
alone, instead of pursuing his purpose, he abruptly 
plunges, we remark, into the self-reproach of 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave ami! . . . 

Nor, till he has purged himself of all this disabling 
poison, can he come back upon his course again, 
set it with an 

About, my brain ! I have heard 

rhai guilty rreatures, siding at a plav . ■ • 

The soliloquy re-charges the action to the full 
with the emotion which has been so long lacking, 
and restores to its the Hamlet bent on his revenge. 
He sums up in it, besides, all the flaws and failings 
in him that hav'c let him reach this poiift, time 
lapscd^and notiiing done, ft is a must inconclusive 
summing up, howevet ; questions asked, and not 
answered; later to be asked again, and never 
plainly answered. And even were he heartless 
and a coward- -which he certainly is not — and in 
yet deeper doubt, the cause of this strange impc'- 
tence, we feci, would not be there. But what we 
ourselves have seen and heard of him (since that 
unexpected 

The time is out c^f joint. O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right ! 

warned us of coming change) leaves us, in sum, 
with about this impression: of a nature whose 
spiritual integrity that supernatural mandate- 
like an electric current splitting a substance into 
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its elements — has for the while quite wrecked, 
completi^ thus what misery and disillusion had 
begun. The faculties arc dislocated and at war. 
Feeling, faith, intellect and wdll ; each one is still 
alert, and only the more alert unfettered by the 
others, but too aware of the others for concord, 
and each is too critical of the others for the lend- 
ing of mutual aid. Hamlet is now at odds, not 
merely with the ills of this world, but within 
himself, and cannot but be impotent so. 

Finally, we should remark the means by which, 
despite the scene’s distractions, the main theme of 
the action has been pursued and our interest in 
it kept alive, (\vhen Claudius confides their 
delicate mission to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
there begins what one may call the counter- 
movement of the play, the King’s against Hamlet; 
defensive at first, to turn offensive later^ Polonius 
joins in it unbidden ; and, from then on, he,#or the 
two young men, or all three of them together are 
there to keep a keen eye on their quarfy, to note 
every gesture, with a keen ear for every phrase. 
Even while theylisten to the player it is Hamlet they 
watch. His movement against the King may be 
at a standstill, but the King’s against him is active 
if only in the eloquent presence of these three ; and 
thus the necessary dramatic tension is sustained. 
Then, upon their dismissal, we are given the one 
arresting hint of . . The Murder of Gonzugo ... a 
speech of some dozen or sixteen lines. . . ,’ That 
is enough to hold us expectant through the self- 
reproachings of the soliloquy; until, towards its 
end, the hint is given substane* . the plan revealed, 
our roused curiosity satisfied, and the offensive 
against the King is started again. 
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Rosencraitti and Guilder stern report that Hamlet 
is about to distract hmself--ana amuse the C urt — 
with the performance of a play. Ophelia is set in his 
way while the King and Polonius hide and watch. 
Hamlet discovers thi^, and suspects Ophelia of being 
a willing decoy. The Kiv^ is satisfied that it is 
not love which has driven him mad, that indeed he 
is not mad at all. 

TIic next scene opens at a sensibly lower pilch, 
lint fresh impetus is given to the King’s counter- 
movement by his appearance with the Queen, 
accompanied by all four instruments of its policy ; 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, already apter for 
their task and talking of * crafty madiiess ’ ; 
Polonius, who now yields initiative to the King; 
and Ophelia, docile, silent. The tension js keyed 
up a yiittle too ; first by the advancing of the 
. prospect of the play to ‘ this night,’ then by the 
imminence* of Hamlet’s approach. But Shakes- 
peare delays this for an instant ; to show us CJphelia 
and the Quetn together, and to point the contrast 
between them, between the sensitive, innocent girl 
and the pretty, kiudly,smirc hed, bedizened woman ; 
also to lot Polonius ’ sugar o’er ’ his slight mis- 
giving over this ambush they are setting, and the 
baiting of it, with an accustomed platitude (is he 
a little less re.ady since that ‘ Let hei not walk i’ the 
sun . . .’ to ‘ loose ’ his daughter to the mad- 
man?), which, in turn, provokes a revealing aside 
from the King. From now on, we need have no 
doubt of his guilt.^ The two ‘ bestow ’ them- 

’ For sonic discussion of this, see p. 272. 
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selves behind the an as. Ophelia^ 
walks apart, and Hamlet appears, ° 

Before his last qviiet entrance, reading on a 
book, we had heard of him distractedly intruding 
upon Ophelia. But a few moments since we have 
seen him equally torn with emotion ; and here he 
is, outwardly < aim and selftontaiiicd as nevei 
before. It i.s a similar effet t of contrast and sur- 
prise. But while that 

The play's the 

Wherein l‘ll catcli the t ons* init < ('f thr King, 

was wrought with pa>')it)n, it vs as set in con< en- 
trated purpose too; and this sutceeclino cairn is 
far from passionless, it is passion at a still, white 
heal, fu'icd into thought 

'i\> l.c or not to he, that o the question. . . . 

'I’Jicse unmodulated < fiani2es from storm lot’alm 
smat k a little and aie meant to — t>f ‘ jnadness.’ 
But how the man's moral quality shows in the 
fact that he ran thus escape fioin his suffering to 
this stoically detached contcmplaticm of greater 
issues! Only towards ’he oliloauy'.” end with the 

And thus the native hue ot resolution 
Is sickiied o'er with the pale ast of thought ; 

And cntei prises of gre.it pitc and moment 
With this reg.iic their curr-»nts turn awry 
And lose the name of action . . . 

does its thought turn a point or so inward— to 
regain touch with tlic main trend ol the action. 
Note be.sidcs the tethnical skih '.hich, lodging this 
parenthesis of calm and seeming irrelevance before 
the nervous outbreak to come, lias first made us 
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Ophelia there in the background, thus 
;.cping us expectant, and the tension sustained.^ 
The meeting, for its first few moments, passes as 
any such meeting may between two sensitive 
creatures sundered by no quarrel of their own ; 
in reserve, in reproachful sorrow that they have let 
themselves be sundered, and a provoking of more 
misunderstanding by whicli to justify reproach. 
He may choose to think her 

Good my lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day i* 

a little uncandid, ignoring the fact that if she shut 
herself away from him it was by her father’s 
orders. She will hear princely irony in his 

I humbly thank you ; well, well, well. 

She has brought back his gifts, and that will 
wound him. He roughly denies them ;• she can 
then Pax him with unkindnes.s. She knows that 
they are being watched ; and though it is all done 
for his good, she supposes, tins will add to her con- 
straint. 

In his sardonic 

Are you honest . . . are you fair i* 

sounds an unspoken ‘ so my mother seemed ’ ; 
and at her first close approach to him with the 
gifts he cannot but have gained- -supersensitive as 

* 1 think it iiiost likrly that Ophelia is meant to enter 
upon the inner stage and kneel at her faldstool (but she rises 
again at once at the sound of Hamlet's voice) at about the 
cue ‘ . . . lose the name of action.’ It is just possible that 
she is kneeling there the whole time. But Polonius’ ‘ Walk 
you here ’ is against this, and more so the fact that her 
presence, even .so aloof, would distract our attention from the 
soliloquy. 
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he now is, she unskilled in deceit — a sense of her 
discomfort. But in a little his abiding sense of 
his own profounder guilt draws from him the 

I did love you once . . . you should not have believed 
me ... I loved you not. 

— that also being a paradox to which the time has 
given proof. And he passes to the pitiful con- 
clusion : 

Get thee to a nunnery ; why wouldst thou be a breeder 
of sinners? I am myself indiflercnt honest, but yet I 
could accuse me of such things that it weie better my 
mother had not borne me. . . . What should sucli 
fellows as I do crawling between earth and heaven^ 
We are arrant knaves ail; beheve none of us. Go thy 
ways to a nunnery. 

— conclusion likewise to the traui of thought begun 
upon ‘To be or not to be . . . ’, and answer to 
that question. 

He suddenly becomes aware that they art^being 
watched; and can he resist the concinsion that 
she is in league with the watchers? It is one 
more spy and decoy set in his way, that is all. 
By stage tradition his inconsequeni ; 

Where o your father ? 

is prompted by a movement of the arras and an 
actual glimpse of Polonius. c,i the King, or both. 
Something of the sort, no doubt, is intended. But 
it should not be too obvious, for that will discount 
the peculiar sensitiveness to things and thoughts 
hidden around him, the quick, uncertain clair- 
voyance of the ‘ mad ’ mind. 

^er clum.sy, fearful lie : 

At home, my lord. 
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(but there is danger in hLs look ; what if he did 
find her father lurking ; the question has its tragic 
answer later) shatters her credit with him. It is 
the second such wound. The first ranked his 
mother an adultress; and the poison of it in- 
fected all womanhood for him. But he has let 
himself still believe in this seeming innocence; 
and now it proves in its own fashion as false. 
And just such a brainstorm sweeps hitn as 
followed the Ghost’s disappearance, and as will 
sweep him again when the Kitjg’s guilt is pioved; 
but it is an angriiT, and therefore harsher, outb/eak 
than these, 'fhe mind '.s lack of mastery is betrayed 
in the rash threat to the King; 
those that aic iiMnicci already, all Imt one, shall live. . . . 
And here is the vengeful iconoclast, distorting the 
image he on^e wotshipped to the shape of his new 
loathing of it, that he may the better bie«ik and 
forget Kt^ 

I have heaul of )uai pajeUni;', too, v\Hl enough; (jio.i 
has given you one f icr auJ you makf* yourselvf^s another ; 
you jig, you auiblc and you iisp, and nickname Cioci's 
creatures, and make your wanlonness your igncirance. 
Go to, ri! no i.ioic on‘t; it hath made me rnad. , . 

'hat is Ophelia in the guise of his mother the 
harlot; Ophelia made symbol and scapegoat of 
her kind^ 

Her bewildered, iteart-broken outcry when he 
leaves her: 

O, what a noble mind is lieu* oVrdirown ! 

The courtier's, soldier's, m holar’s eye, tongue, sword, 
The expectarr y and rose of the fair state . . . 

^ Note the significant change froj?i the ‘ thou ’ and the 
‘ get tliee to a nunnery ’ to the ‘ your . . . you . . . your- 
selves.* 
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completes by likeness fin the return to verse) 
and contrast (between his calm thought and her 
agony) this section of the scene, soliloquy and 
duologue.^ 

Next the King and Polouius reappear. Their 
minds are upon Hamlet, and they all but ignore the 
miserably sobbing girl now that «he has served her 
turn.* The King’s disquiet is visibly increased ; 
his misgivings are turning like a compass-needle 
towards the truth : 

I herf \ bornethni^ in hi^ soul 
C^Vr which hi^ iiiHaiirh tiv sits rn hnuitl , 

And I do doulit the h\\ Y and the disrjnse 
Will be some clanpvi 

and the counter-movement md the lagging 
action of the plav) is promptlv advamed a 
stf p ; 

wluvh inr lo pttvu’t 
1 h ive in (iUick d( teniunaru>n 
Thus set it Ik '’hul vii^O speed i » LngLind 

Another valuable stiokc of contrast; his quick 
determination ’ n set against Hamlet's iutei- 
minable talk and dclav . 

^ It IS more ininutel> slu ' <d n pp ib'j, ft 
^ The y do tha i IS Iti sav, 1 ordincr to I i, and most 
fdPors lollew it Q/ gi%es lur an exit at the end of her 
sp'^trh and unpins a -ejmt^ aibitr n re-entiarie later, 
fiom c\eiy point of \ir\\, I thuik, li docs bett< t The 
continuity ol the actuHi will then not be biokcu b> a deared 
stage (and applause for Opheln' , and the oblivious concern 
oi the two nu n with the gi owning m nare ofHanikt’<: conduct 
IS enipba^iised Shakcspeaic stresses, wh it is more, this 
neglec t oi Ophelia in the text itself by giv inp Poiomus that 
off-hand 

1 How iio's, Ophelia, 

You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said , 

We heard it all. 
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Ophelia may well overhear the 

he shall with speed to England, 

For the demand of our neglected tribute . . . 

since, as we are to learn a few scenes later, the 
matter is not kept secret; also her father’s more 
sinister : 

' or confiii,“ him where 

^ Your wisdom best shall think. 

[she has been caught in the toil of matters too high 
^nd too hard for her. She stands.^part ; shaken, 
silent, ignored. Then she escapes.% 

Hamlet prepares the play, and it is acted and 
answers its purpose. He is excitedly triumphant, 
for the King's guilt is no7v manifest. But when 
he seems to be at last about to ‘ swoop ’ to his 
revenge, he is summoned to his mother's closet, and 
Ae thought of her guilt takes first place again in 
his mind. 

But no sooner has the King departed with his 
Madne-ss in great ones must not unwatched go. 

than Hamlet returns. His wild invective is still 
fresh in our ears; and he is here again, and at his 
sanest. Nor at his sanest merely, but with his 
mind wholly occupied by his opinions upon the 
art of acting. 

^ I do not think that this is to impose too much alien 
imagination upon the text. Ophelia is not dismissed ; and, 
having employed her so far, I do not think they trouble to 
speak so that she cannot overhear. On the other hand they 
have done with her — and show it. She would not follow 
them, then, when they depart, but simply ‘ make herself 
scarce.* 
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It is the third use of this trick of surprise and 
contrast. We heard of him rushing wildly into 
Ophelia’s presence, and next saw him quietly 
absorbed in a book. He rushed away, excited to 
full pitch by his plot to trap the King, and returned 
calmly deliberating upon death— but his own death ! 
— and the hereafter. Now we have just seen him 
crazed with anger at discovering the trap laid for 
him, and baited— she consenting — with Ophelia; 
yet, but a few minutes later : ^ 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, lri])))ingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as 
many of your players do, 1 had as lief the town-crier 
spoke rny lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus . . . 

and so on for fifty lines more, in an elaborate and 
delif ately ironical conspectus of dramatic criticism ! 

But it is not a mere dramatic trick, and only the 
extreme^ of contrast smack of madness. And these 
do but exaggerate a normal quality in him, the 
ability to range swiftly and clearly from &ne mood 
to another. There is a touch of genius in it. We 
saw it operate in his first greeting of Horatio, and 
while he awaited the Ghost on the platform; we 
shall see it again when he returns from his adverts' 
turous voyage purged of his madness, and can 
pass obliviously from Ophelia’s grave and its 
emotions to the talc of the plot against him, to 
amusing himself with Osric, from that to preparing 
his mind for death. 

Nor, in his seeming absorption here in these 
superfluously fine means to his end has he for- 

* * But a few minutes ’ • : this is the actual time involved ; 
and as Shakespeare interposes no other, no dramatic time 
indication, this is the impression sustained. 
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gotten the end itself. This concern as to how that 
fateful speech shall be spoken is both safety-valve 
and disguise for his secret anxiety. And the clarity 
and concentration of his talk (though he lets it run 
away with him ; the unreal world always more 
satisfying than the real) are but a measure of the 
keen mind alert again and ready to face the 
imminent issue.^ feel the controlled excitement 
beneath ; and this dramatically validates the long 
digression at such a stage of climax. 

Tltere follows a notable little piece of Shake- 
spearian stage-craft ; of minor importance, but a 
good example of what can be done in the freedom 
of the platform stage. 

Exeunt Plqyen. Entei Polmius, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Hamlet. How now, my lord; will the King Iic.-ir thi.s 
piece of wi>rk? 

Polonium .And the Qiteen too, and that presently 

Hoj^let. BkI the players make haste. 

Exit Pohnius. 

, Will you lW(.i help to ha.s1ei) them 

Guild. 1 

Exeunt. 

Hamlet. What h<>, I loratio 

Enter Horatio. 

Horatio. Here, sweet lot d ; at your service. . . . 

Those fifty-five lines of digression arc offset by 
this brisk return to the action and its speeding 
forward , a moment or so of diversion separating 
the long speech to the players and another long 
one to Horatio. And see how the slight occasion 
is enriched. A messenger to say that the King 
would hear the play would have sufficed. But 

' Compare this speec h to those careles., detached, refer- 
ences to the ‘eyrie of children.’ 
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Polonius adds the importance of his own self- 
importance to the matter, while Hamlet finds mis- 
chievous satisfaction in despatching him— this high 
state dignitary and lately detected eavesdropper 
— like a lackey, to 

Bid the players make haste. 

Here are Rosencranlz and Guildenstern too. Their 
pretextless arrival suggests the hovering spies, 
Hamlet’s prompt dismissal of them his growing 
distrust ; and there is mocker) in the very super- 
fluity of their errand ; 

Will you two help to haster. them.’’ 

Then, for contrast, the false friends arc replaced 
by the true one: Hamlet turns contemptuously 
from them to find hiin.^ Ai*d liow eloquent is the 
change : 

Horatio, thou art e’en as just a in.an 
As e’er ni\ f()nvcisatJon coped ’Mthil . . 

A kaleidoscopic two minutes, barely tlfat; if the 
actois are alive to ihciv work. 1 k)W illuminating! 
But only against the anonymous background of 
the platform stage can t'^c effect be gained so 
economically and easily. 

The thirtv-line .speech to Horatio, thus begun, 
serves a manifold purpose. It >allasts and steadies 
the action by providing a spare of conti oiled quiet, 
of smooth-flowing and harmonious verse, between 

^ By the Folio’s sta^e diio tion he <loes find him already 
standing there, b> Qj’s he calls him m. 'I he Folio’s may 
well be the better cfiect, the co if ist being easier to 
point, if Hanih f h.is only to turn fro.n false friends to ti ue 
and exclaim: ‘ Horatio, thou fa very slight stress will seivej 
art e’en as just a man . 
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Hamlet’s glancing cerebrations and the deeper 
disturbance which the play-scene begins. And it 
does this in showing us the most equably minded 
Hamlet we have seen yet. While he waited with 
Horatio on the platform for the Ghost to appeao: he 
spoke of 

particulai men 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them. . . . 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star . . . 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault . . . 

and had, surely, his own tendency to ‘ weakness 
and melancholy ’ in mind — which we have since 
seen so obsessing him. Now he is for the first 
time alone with Horatio, and they are together for 
the first time since then,^ And he forgets himself 
and his troubles, not in such self-delighting talk as 
he lj\j^ished on the players, but in loving praise of 
his friend, whose virtues, he knows, are the very 
ones he himself lacks; and he seeks, upon the 
verge of this ordeal, to strengthen himself in their 
strength. And one might suppose, by this 
measured calm, that the Hamlet who is passion’s 
slave, the victim of that ‘ vicious mole of nature,’ 
was now well in hand. He admits that Horatio’s 
original scepticism may be justified after all. For 
if the King’s 

occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen. 

And my imaginations arc as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. . . . 

^ All this in terms of the action. With what may be 
supposed to go on behind the scenes, unless Shakes^^re 
indicates it, we have of course no concern. It is inexistent. 
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No more trade, then, with the supernatural; no 
more imaginings, be they good or ill; but 
‘ grounds more relative * : 

Give him heedful note. 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And after we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. 

The Murder of Gonzago, that is to say, is to be acted 
peaceably to its end, the two are to compare 
notes after and determine — or not — ^upon a sound 
plan for a righteous vengeance. That is what 
Horatio would do ; and it is what Hamlet, taking 
colour from him, intends himself to do. So the 
speech and his demeanour here arc meant — 
ironically by the sequel — to tell us. 

Now for the second time we see King, Queen 
and Court in ceremonial state; and to enhance 
upon the first occasion, the music of the ‘ kettle- 
drums and trumpets’ the ‘ Daniih march * and the 
guard with their torches are added. Before our 
eyes Hamlet puts on, as he might a 'mask, his 
‘ antic disposition ’ ; it disguises his excitement, 
is an ambush from which to shoot hi.s mockeries — 
arrows, plucked from *^is own flesh, poisoned by 
his owm misery, which is assuaged when he can 
see them rankling elsewhere. 

A tartness in the King’s tone, as they passingly 
encounter, might wain him that his enemy was on 
guard. Polonius is a ridiculously easy prey to a 
jest. But the sight of his mother, gay and bedecked 
for the occasion, and her prettily affectionate 

CJome hither, my dear Ham’**;, sit by me. 

Sting him. He does not retaliate upon her; he 
cannot, of course, sit by her, for then he could not 
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watch the King. So at whom should he strike but 
Ophelia?^ The short exchange that follows is 
covertly poignant. They parted but a while ago ; 
he savagely enraged, yet suffering too ; she heart- 
broken, yet blaming only his madness. The tragic 
end, it seemed, to a once-beautiful, an always 
honourable love. Now, before all the Court, he 
marks her out for his attentions — with an indecent 
joke. There was freedom of speech enough in 
Renaissance Courts. But Ophelia is very young 
and not light-toiigued herself, and the thing is an 
insult. Yet she cannot as publicly resent it, for 
Hamlet is a prince. Gossip has given him to her 
as a lover; in what sense a lover, in what esteem 
he holds her, must not such joking show? Her 
answers : 

No, my lord. . . . Ay, my lord. ... I think nothing, 
my lord. . . . You are merry, my loid. 

(the last as reproachful as she dare make it) 
show her miserably shamed, but turning the 
dignity of a gentle deference to her defence ; until, 
recovering, and remembering his ‘ madness,’ 
she rallies to the smile and the response which 
courtliness demands. But this will be worse 
torture to her than his rage, by far. He sees 
her now as the demure decoy, the hypocrite, the 
wanton at heart; and on her, at least, he can be 

’ Hamlet and the Queen have not met (always in terms of 
the play's aition) since the scene at the Council table, when 
she entreated him so lovingly and he so coldly responded. 
The same thing happens here; he even icpeats that ironical 
‘ Good inothei We must remember, too, the sort of 
woman that Gertiude is; the ageing beauty, attractive still, 
but having to make the most of what charms are left her, and 
not alx>vc cotiuetting in public, even playfully with her son. 
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swiftly and cruelly revenged. It is the first out- 
cropping of his cruelty; that flaw in a nature 
sensitive even to weakness, ever tempted to shirk 
its battle against the strong to triumph over one 
weaker still. 

The Murder of Gonzago, compared to Hamlet 
itself, is a slightly old-fasliioned affair, with its 
dumb show and its lengths of sententious verse. 
But, for a play within a play to be effective, some 
such difference, some distinction between the 
i/ximediate illusion and the illusion at second-hand, 
must be made. Its verse is not of the strength or 
quality of .Eneas’ talc to Dido. But that had to 
stir Hamlet from his lethargy. This is to provide 
a quiet and — till the moment of the poisoning — 
a negative background to the drama which must 
command our chief attention, the tense, silent and 
complex drama played by Hamlet, Horatio and 
the King, another facet of it by Hamlef and 
Ophelia, yet anotlier by Hamlet, the Queen and 
the courtiers around. * 

One scene, we have just been told, is to ‘ come 
near the circumstance ’ of the old King’s murder, 
and wc shall more vaeuelv remember that Hamlet 
meant to write ^ a speech of some dozen or sixteen 
lines ’ — presumably to point the likeness. We 
are prepared fur such a cli..iax to the business. 
But before the pla> proper can begin: 

Hobojiff play. The dumbe shewe enters. 

Enter a htrtg and Queene, t ery lovingly ; ike Queene embracing 
him. She kneeles, arul makes shew oj Protestation unto him. 
He takes her up, and declines his head upon he' neck. Layes him 
downe upon a Banke of Flowers, kf.f seeing him a-sleepe, leaves 
him. Arum comes rn a Felloiv, taki off his Crowne, kisses it, 
and porvres poyson in the h, tig's eases, and Exits. The Queene 
returnes,findes the King dead, and makes passionate Action. The 
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Poysoner, with somt two or three Mutes, comes in againe, seeming 
to lament with her. The dead body is carried away: The 
Poysoner Wooes the Qyeem with Gijls, she seemes loath and 
unwilling awhile, but in the end accepts his love. 

Exeunt.^ 

Does not this fatally anticipate the promised 
critical scene ? Will Claudius not ‘ blench ’ at 
so close a picturing — though a picturing only — 
of his crime ? Let him do so, and is not Hamlet’s 
purpose at once served, but Shakespeare’s (so to 
say) aborted, the rest of the scene being then super- 
fluous ? Or, if Claudius manages to control himself, 
will he not, since ‘ this show imports the argument 
of the play,’ stop the proceedings then and there? 
These questions liave fomented controversy enough 
about the Dumb Show. Editors have answered 
them variously, producers in the main by omitting 
it. One editorial answer is that the King is at the 
morAcnt talking to the Queen or Polonius, and 
does not see it. That can hardly be. Shakespeare 
docs not 'leave such crucial matters in the air. 
Failing plain indication to the contrary, we must 
assume, 1 think, that whatever there is to be seen 
the King see-.. Another answer is that while he 
secs the Show he docs not suppose it to ‘ import 
the argument,’ and is content to let it pass for an 
unlucky coincidence which no one can remark but 
he ; for dumb show.s aie apt to be, as Hamlet says, 
* inexplicable,’ and the likeness may not be 
striking. This is more tenable; the Folio’s 
labelling of the murderer as ‘ a Fellow ’ does, in 
fact, suggest no such figure as the King’s. And it 

^ Thus Fi, which does not vary substantially from Q2, 
thou^^h It ih worth noting that ‘ a Fellow ’ replaces ‘ another 
man.’ 
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is likely, I think, that the method of acting a dumb 
show differed greatly from that developed by this 
time for the acting of a play. It must inevitably 
have had more of the formal mime in it, which we 
commonly associate with ballet and the Cotnmedia 
deWArte.^ But the right answer will emerge from 
the text and the situation involved in it; we have 
only straightforwardly to work this out, instead of 
dodging or shirking the issue. 

When the King sees the Dumb Show he is ai 
once alert. 1 hough heicmaybe a comcidcnce a^id 
no more, whatever Hamlet has a hand in wilt now 
be matter for suspicion. But \ hat should he 
If the thing is mere comciiKm , oolhnig D * t lil 
a trap laid, he is not the inau to walk straight into 
it -as he would by slopping the pla\ lor no reason 
he could give before it had well begun lie must 
wait and be wary. Ophelia (the acting of the 
Dumb Show has her recover herself a hftle) 
voices the question fu him: 

What mccin^ ?i)v Ion* ^ Bclikc ih\s '>how 

mipoils ihc aig'iinuit ut the oiav 

And Hamlet’s answer. 

Marry, this is mi. Lin^ mailt < 1’ * • artis xtii el i< i 

and his comment on the Pio.ogiu : 

the players cannot keep counsi i ihcv'll tell all 

point disquictingly awav from coincidence. 
‘ Miching mailecho . . . mischit f tc 11 all ’ : 
Claudius must be wary indeed. 

^ In tlie 1932 revival by the Comfdte Frartfatse, the Dumb 
Show was acted in this fashion, lantastkallv and switlly, 
and the King’s ignoring it did not seem very •tranqc. 
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Here, then, is the battle joined at once, between 
the watcher and the watched. On the defensive 
is the King, whose best tactics, without doubt, 
are to brave the business out, calmly, smilingly, 
giving no slightest sign that he sees anything 
extraordinary in it , for the attack, Horatio, whose 
steady eye — lie has assured u ■. —nothing will escape, 
and Hamlet, a-quiver with suppressed exi ite- 
ment, who after a while will ti y still vainly -by 
mocking look and word, to pierce that admirable 
composure. But for a long first-round, from the 
entry of the placer King and (^ueen, it is a still 
and silent battle. Its background is the line after 
line of their smoothly llccwing \cinc, which w'e hcai 
but need not greatly heed. Our attention is for 
the three: for Claudius, conscious that he is 
being watched, and Hamlet and Hoiatio, their 
eyes riveted to his face. 

'IWe Dumb Show' falK quite pertinently 
into Hamlet’s -and Shakespeare’s -scheme. The 
mimic plUy fo a whole is a calculated insult both 
to King and Qiicen. i he ‘one scene’ which 
‘ comes near the circumstance- ’ ot the old King's 
death, and into which Hamlet has inserted his 
‘ dozen or sixteen lines,’ is to be the finishing 
stroke merely. Were it a single one, Claudius 
might outface it. It is the prolonged preliminary 
ordeal which is to wc'ai him down. Upon the 
point of dramatic technique too, if the test of his 
guilt is to be limited to the one shambled and 
c'.xcited moment of tli - 

I bici' k, iujiuls apt, di ugs lit 

-when onr c'yc's and eais are evcryw’here at once, 
upcm Hamlet, l.ucianus and the King, upon the 
Queen and the courtiers too— the play’s most 
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vital crisis must be half lost in confusion. What 
Shakespeare means, surely, is to make this simply 
the culmination of a long, tense, deliberate struggle 
to break down the King’s composure, on his part to 
maintain it. Treat it thus and the confusion, when 
at last it comes, makes its true effect. And the 
eighty lines of the spineless verse of The Murder of 
Gonzago are all they should be as a placid accom- 
paniment to a silent and enthralling struggle. If 
the struggle is not the salient thing, if the ambling 
of the verse is made so instead it must lower the 
tension of the scene disastrously.^ .\nd we may, I 
think, acquit Shakespeare of meaning to do that. 

But there is a minor theme for them to accom- 
pany, besides. After twenty-five lines the intention 
of the dialogue sharpens — in the Player Qiiccn’s 

In second hus!>an<J let me ije acf’urst I 

None wed th<‘ second hut who killed the first - . - 

I’hc instances ihat second marriage move 

Are base respects of thrift, but none of love; 

A second time I kill my husband dead 
When second hus]>and kisses me in bed. 

— to a glancing attack uprm the Qjieen herself as 
she sits there. She, unlike Claudius, winces at 
once ; and Hamlet, wnh his 

That'S woimwood, wormwood i 

rashly endorsing this petty, saperfluous triumph, 
encourages thereby the King’s growing certitude 
that here is a trap laid for him, no mere coin- 
cidence, 

^ As producers of the play discover. Tin / cut the Dumb 
Show and with it the rue for the silent struggle with the King. 
I’hen there is notlung much left tc do but listen to those 
rather dreary lines and wait for Lucianus, Qiiite justifiably, 
that being so, as many of the lines as possible are cut. But 
Shakespeare did not put them iu for nothing. 
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This baiting of Gertrude will also set the whole 
Court agog, will, on the other hand, prevent 
both her and them from remarking the sterner 
struggle proceeding. tShe outfaces the mockery 
as best she may. i They glance aside at her from 
their watching of the play, scandalised, suppressing 
their smiles. They glance apprehensively, at the 
King ; what has he to say to the outrage ? He is 
caught between the obligation to resent it and the 
need to keep calm under the deadlier and secret 
accusation. To this enrichment of the fore- 
ground picture the background of the mimic play 
will prove none too ample. 

Upon tlic Player Queen’s oath : 

Nor earth to me give lood, nor Heaven light. 

Sport and repose lock from me day and night 
Both here .and heme pursue me lasting strife, 

If, onte a widow, ever I be wife * 

Hamlet seals his complicity by the satiric, audibly 
muttered : 

If she should break it now ! 

It is like him that he cannot even now, wlicn his 
purpose is at least well afoot, pursue it singlc- 
mindedly, must endanger it by these sinister diver- 
sions. For endanger it he plainly does, Horatio 
we see sticking to the task set him, steadily watching 
the King. But here is Hamlet, yielded to the old 
obses,sion of his mother’s guilt, veritably provoking 
interference — and upon another count — before the 
critical scene, the finally revealing moment, is 
reached. To taunt the Qiieen to her face; and 
before Claudius, before the Court, to challenge 
her with that 

Madam, how like you this play ^ 
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is to jeopardise his whole plan. The plan does 
still succeed ; but here also is the seed of his own 
subsequent failure to exploit its success. Did not 
the Ghost warn him : 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught . . . 

^ut this chance of wounding and publicly shaming 
her he cannot bear to miss. And later, when she 
sends for him, the thought of scourging her with 
reproaches will dominate all else i. and he will 
spare the King at his prayers, because of his un- 
hkeness to a lustful, guilty lover; and, lost fn the 
sating of his wrath against her, he \yill kill Polonius, 
and so deliver himself into his enemy’s hands^ 

But,' for the time, the tide is with him. The 
Queen does not appeal to Claudius to stop the play; 
she puts up no better defence than the wryly 
merry : 

The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 

And Claudius dare not stop it, lest that should 
prove him guilty upon the graver count. He is 
reduced to demanding, lamely : 

Have you heard the argument? is there no oft'ence 
in’t? 

No offence! — when already his Qiaeen and his 
marriage have been publicly insulted by these 
hired and abetted players. Hamlet, seeing that 
the courage is out of him, lashes him, stingingly, 
pointedly, casting, for the first time, the one fatal 
word full in his face : 

No, no, they do but jest, poison in jtsl ; no offence i’ 
the world ! 
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— mockingly dares him to unmask, knowing he 
dare not ; and, upon the still supiner 
What do you call the play ^ 

himself unmasks, scornfully suie now of victory. 
His savagely comic impromptu title labels his 
enemy mere vermin : 

The Mouse-trap Marry, how ^ Tropically This 
pla) IS the image of a murder done in \ icnna : Cxonzago 
IS the dukeS name, his wife, Baptista. You shall ste 
anon, ’tis a knavish pi< i e of work but what of that^ 
your majesty, and we that lia\e free souls, it toiuhes us 
not let the galled jade wimt our withers aic unwrung. 

hf tiT lu uims . . 

I'hc critical scene has come Agau) how like 
Hamlet to have forestalled it and discounted its 
value by giving Claudius such optn warning of 
what was coming ' But a sensi of .triumph 
possesses him. By the outflimg 

llu^ i<i oi p I u^idiPts, n<pht w to th( Kiii„ 

(to the king, to King Hamlet, not Duke Honzago) 
he avows himself niastt r of these puppets. It is with 
a sort of indolent conlidtnce that he momentarily 
tuinsfoi another bout ol bawdiy with Ophelia, and 
then back for his firing ot the mine : 

Bitciii, inurddC’-, loot tl y domriahle iato',, and 
bciTiii 

He seems iiuUcd to ha\c Claudius beaten. And 
with the 

He poisors hita i’ the ^odt n for 's c^t itf His n imr’s 
Cionz.igo, the stuiv isf\t uit, and written in vers choi<« 
Italian You ahall iot anon how tht inurderei gels the 
love of Gon^ago’s wife 

he scourges him from the field. 
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it is a barren victory, lacking its conclusive 
stroke, and to be turned against the victor. 
Hamlet — all foTgftful of the promised joining of 
judgments with Horatio— was, it would seem, 
about to bridge fiction to fact, tax Claudius with 
the murder to his face and before the world, and 
j.take his revenge, if it might be, then and there. 
But, failing to do this, it is a fatal error to unmask. 
For Claudius, in the safe retreat he gains, will 
turn that now useless ‘ madnc.vs ’ to his own pro- 
tection and profit, leaving his enemy meanwhile to 
vaunt his triumph in sounding words^ 

^ Since I owe sf> much to Dr. l)o\cr Wilson’s latest ediihig 
of the play, it is p^^ihaps only light to rccoid my total dis- 
agieerncnt with his inter prctal ion of the play-iCene. 

He thinks the King does not see the Dumb Show. I have 
already given my reasons against that. But the Dumb Show 
is also, he holds, a deliberate betrayal by tin* Players of 
flamlet’s plan; the fart that the King doe> not sec it is a 
providential stroke of luck ; Hamlet's ‘ mirhing mallacho * 
is an expression of anger at the mishap, his ' the players 
cannot krep counsel . . an apprehension of moie trouble 
to come. The ' posy-prologue ’ is another ofrence and 
Luciarius’ ‘ damnable faces ’ and his speaking of ‘ thoughts 
black . . / yet another, a wilful disregard of the advice to 
speak the speech ‘ Tri})nmgh%’ not to ' snut and bellow/ 
The scene, by thb reading ot it, faces, so tOsSpeak, two ways. 
'There is die effect of the play upon the King and Queen 
(duplicate already in itself) and there will be the effect upon 
Ilamiet of the jeopardy of his plaii. 

I might argue thjit with the material Dr. Dv)ver ^Vilson 
selects no actor c>f Hamlet could convey to an audience all 
this extra and very different kind of anxiety. Nor do I see 
how the actors of The Murder of Gon^a^o cc aid help him much. 
But the protTof that pudding, it might be answered, is in the 
eating; who is to decide that the thing cannot be clone I 
piefei to plead that it is, in itself, ^ <hing which Shaki'speare 
would never try to do. He wouia never dissipate the force 
of such a scene by so dividing its interest, or handicap Hamlet 
at this juncture with a quite extraneous difficulty. Besides, 
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King, Queen, Court, attendants and players all 
vanish clamorously. At this point, and with this 
help, the actor of Hamlet is accustomed to lift his 
part in the scene to such a high pitch of emotion 
that descent from it is most difficult, and transition 
into the key of what follows must seem forced. 
Hamlet is, of course, intens'^ly excited ; but it is 
an intellectual excitement and one not beyond his 
control. Hence Shakespeare’s use of the light and 
inconsequent lyric : 

Why, let the stricken dee* go wcep^ 

Tiie hart ungallcd u^ay , 

For some must watch, ■wKiii' sooic n ust sleep : 

So runs the wot id avvay , . . 

and the ironically tanciful 

Would not this, sir, and a Sliest ul f'^athers it' the rest 
of my fortunes turn Turk with rae, with two*Proviricial 
rcses on my razed shoes, get me a (ellov^hip in a cry of 
players, sir? 

instead of such verse— into which emotion more 
naturally flovvs — as follovis the Ghost’s disappear- 
ance, or as Nve shall lind in the scene to come 
with his mother, or of such hammering phrases as 
those he levelled at Ophelia wiicu she denied that 
her father was sjjying on them. And the fantasy 
and banter serve to relieve the strain of what has 
gone bctbie. 


theic ir» literally nothing in the play which is not, in some wav 
or another* germane to its stoiy or illustrative of Hamlet^s 
cbaiacler, or a consequence, direct or indirect, of what he 
does or leaves undone. Such an irrelevancy as tliis betrayal 
of his plan by the players, springing from nothing, leading 
nowhere, would be a rift in the fabric, and dramatically 
meaningless. 
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Then follows : 

0 good Horatio ! I’ll take the ghost’s word for a 

pound. Didst perceive? 

Very well, my lord. 

Upon the talk of the poisoning? 

1 did very well note him. 

— and we are back into the main curren 
action again. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern return, 
glance he reads something of their mission 
faces; and, for a mischievous impedime 
calls after the players to bring back theii 

^ Here, I think, directions are certainly 

to which biing the tw'O on only after mus? 

recorders have been called for. F i makes them « 
Horatio’^s 

I did verie well note him. 
and Hamlet to exclaim, surely at the sight of thci 
Oh, ha. Come some Musick. Ck>rne ve Re^o 

— mak(‘s him, that is to say, since he guesses th^t 
from the King, promptly provide himself with a 
and a screen against their unwelcome attentions, 
diffeience between Ci 2 ’s '“Ah ha’ and Fi’s 'Oh, 
effective one, as a direction to the actor. 

^ The Dumb Show had been accompanied 
0,2 merely says *llie Trumpets sounds. Dumbe sfiou 
has Hoboye^ play. The Ju nbc she we enters. 
customary at private theaticb and Court perform, 
the play began, and between the acts if the t 
divided. The public thcaties had music whe 
needed it, and it would be a great addition to a < 
For The AJurder oj Gonzago played at the Court 
Shakespeai r\s company wuuki make the most 
provision they could afford, T)ie later stage uin 

Enter the Players with Recorders. 
may well imply that this had been the accom^ 
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observing, as he waits, and keeps them waiting 
chafing and ignored : 

For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why, then, belike he likes it not, perdy. 

Come, some music ! 

1 Other words : This entertainment, my good 
, is not over yet. 

severe tone his good friends take with him 
the temper in which the King has sent them, 
they filter this through a sort of sorrowful 
.h. Hamlet is a little hard on these young 
They are courtiers, and time-servers, no 
tnd moral nonentities ; but their behaviour, 
umstances considered, is surely unexcep- 
*. All ease of comradeship between the 
is, however, now vanished. Guildenstern 
s their errand — to Hamlet’s still oblivious 
would seem : 

>d my lord, vou< hsafe me a word with you. 

rned on with a menacingly bland 

Sir, a whole history. 

veritable duel begins ; ‘ Sirs ’ and ' my 
one side and the other; Hamlet bitingly 
iuildenstern helpless to pass liis guard. 

Show. F I has onl> : 

Enter one with a Recorder, 

bseqiient tex;t is altered accordiiiglv. But then the 
ow heie has been accompanied by ‘ Hoboyes,’ 
oye cannot be used in the business of the scene, 
itlers in a modern production is that iheie should 
suitable music, if possible visibly played. What 
for Hamlet to exclaim : 

>me, some music. Gome, the recorder » . . . 

an entirely new idea ; and, later, for the player 
c on, as if it had been produced f om nowhere. 
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He does touch him, however, with the un- 
expected 

Thf Qiiren, your mother, in most great affliction of 
spirit, hath sent me to you. 

Tiiat canker spot is set throbbing again ; and there 
couid be no better way — we may imagine or not 
the King thinking so — to distract Hamlet’s mind 
from its deadly purpose. He re.sponds, on the 
instant, blandly still: 

You are weirome. 

But a second, too familiar ' your mother . . . 
foments such a dangerously teeming 

Sir, I cannot. . Make ^ou a wliolcsome answer; 
my wit’s diseased; but, sir, such ariswci as I ran make, 
you sitall command ; or rather, as /ou say, my mother : 
theiefore no mote, but to the m.aner' in> mother, you 
say,— 

that Guildensicrn gives way and Rosencrantz 
comes fresh to the rescue. The Queen also is 
amazed at his conduct. 1 he infectiorf works on ; 
this ‘ mother . . . mother . . . mother , . .’ 
beating like a pulse : 

O wondciful’son, that can sa astonish a mother! But 
is there no .se<[uel at the heels of this mother*'- admiration ? 
J mpart. 

He is to speak with her in her closet ere he goes 
to bed. 

We .shall obey, were she ten times out mother. 

— and obeying, and slaking his ''tored bitterness 
upon her, he will av^enge, a father’s murder, 
but a husband’s shame, hers loo and his own, and 
gratify and exhaust anci betray himsell m doing so. 
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While Claudius is assuring his own safety, this will 
absorb him. 

The diplomat Rosencrantz, to his royally harsh 
Have you any further trade with us ? 
offers a pathetic 

My lord, you once did love me. 

But the frank, confiding Hamlet is no more. He 
does not trouble to put a term to such friendship, 
derides it instead : 

So I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 

And in place of the secret they would pick and 
steal from him (yet how should they even now 
imagine what this ‘ grief’ is that he denies them?) 
he pays them once more with the false coin of 

Sir, 1 lack advancement. 

and* mischievously turns — the dilettante* prince 
agmn ! — to give impressive greeting to the recorders. 

He then turns back to the now somewhat sulky 
Guildenstern ; first with a warning question : 

why do you go about to recover the wind of me 
as if you would drive me into a toil ? 

and, since that draws a canting answer, to deriding 
him also, with the 

Will you play upon this pipe? . . . 

and the rest. And he ends with a sharper warning 
still: 

’Sblood, do you think I am easier to be played on 
than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, 
though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me. 

They had better have taken it in time, those two. 
At which point Polonius appears. 
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Here is in some sort a repetition of the earlier 
picture of Hamlet, Polonius, the two friends, and 
the players in attendance, when he sat trifling his 
time away, they smilingly subservient to his mood, 
and the notion of The Murder of Gonzago was about 
to dawn on him. All four are harshly astrain 
now, and Polonius is peremptory and — though 
precariously — much upon his dignity : 

My lord, the Queen would speak with you, and 
presently.^ 

But an extra and outrageous turn of the antic 
disposition effectively deflates him : 

Do you see yonder cloud that's almost in shape of 
camel ? 

By the mass and ’tis like a camel indeed, 

Methinks it is like a weasel ? 

It is backed like a weasel. 

Or like a whale? 

Very like a whale. 

Then will I come to my mother by and by. 

(Fool a madman to the top of his bent ; if, less 
mad than you think, he fools you in return, that 
is but fair.) Then, with a single gesture, and a 

Leave me, friends, 

he rids himself of them all/^ 

^ The word, so continually useii by Shake^speare for * at 
once,’ has unluckily lost that meaning to us; though, to 
Scottish audiences, it has not. 

^ Another instance of the frictioniess technique of the 
Elizabethan stage. Here are five or six characters dismissed 
from the scene at a word, yet the effect will not be one of 
rabbits scurrying mutely into their holes, U would be upon 
a realistically scenic stage. For when Roscncrantz and 
Guildenstern appeared, Horatio lapsed into onlooking; 
so did they when Polonius came; and the players with the 
recorders are impersonal figures. Therefore all of them htit 
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Does that repeated ‘ by and by/ which he op- 
poses to Polonius’ sharp ® presently/ speak of a 
suddenly stinging thought that he might best go 
to his mother after — only after! — he had done his 
deadly business with the king? ^ I think so; and 
the actor c'an convey it well enough by look and 
intonation, and by now letting the swift, irritable, 
sequence ignite and flame out in 

’Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world : now could I drink hot blood, 
And dci such biller business as the day 
Would quake to look on. . . . 

But with that the little blaze of excitement —for 
it is no more, it does not resolve into purpose — 
dies down. 'Phe more deeply rankling injury in 
him stirs again : 

Soft ! now to tny nxother . 

But he pauses before he goes, in a sort of dread, 
in somctljing vt^ry like prayer: 

O heart ! lose not th'^ nature; let not ever 

The soul ol Xeio <‘ntcr this firm bosom; 

Let me be cruel, nen unnaluial; 

J will ^pcak d<igge!b to her, but use none. . . . 


PoJonius, when the moment comes for their diniissal, have, 
again>t tlie negative background, lost individuality a little, 
ha\e been brought, m comparison with the solid and vital 
iigurc of Hamlet, lo something the dramatic value of a 
]\ia-reiief; and tliey c:m- this is the peunt -disappear without 
distracting oui attrntit>n from Hamlet, or checking the 
impetus ol (he scene. Anri this is a very important point, 
since the c nd ol the sf ene is now so near. 

^ ‘ By aiul by * can also mean ‘ at once/ but I think 
that in this instance it does not. The O.E.D. gives earlier 
examples of both senses. 
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For it comes to him that he has changed and 
hardened since his task was laid on him, and he 
learned with what he had to do ; with treachery, 
and adultery, and muYder at its foulest. And self- 
thwarting and self-contempt have helped to make 
him cruel of heart. But he needs to be cruel, to be 
callous and ruthless too. Of what use are finer 
qualities, with everything around him — comrade- 
ship, love, even his mother’s love for him — turned 
by his enemy to instruments of evil? He must 
strike, and spare no one. Yet along what paths, 
and towards what spiritual abysses may not this 
temper lead him ? Wc have seen him vengefully 
torturing Ophelia. His love for his mother lies 
deeper than that love lay, its ruin in him may 
be the more destructive. 

The King, momentarily secure, decides tfi ex- 
pedite Hamlet's departure for England. The sight 
of the mimic murder has roused his sleeping, stubborn 
conscience, and, (eft alone, he struggles with it. And 
---Hamlet being by nou', he must suppose, safe in his 
mother's closet — he even kneels and tries to pray. 
But Hamlet, as L happens, ts still only on his way 
there ; and passing by, he has the unknowing King at 
his mercy. Yet he spares '.im, lest, killed at prayer, 
his enemy shout d escape eiK dusting damnation. 

Shakespeaie, at this juncture, must make sure 
that, despite the exc itement, the threads of his story 
hold taut, and that none of its v.trious interests is 
forgotten. So while the King has beer, out of our 
sight his messengers have kc^ i us in mind of him, 
and the coming scene with the Qjieen has been 
prepared. Here is more preparation for it and 
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for what is to happen after it. Hamlet shall be 
sent ‘ forthwith ’ to England. Claudius looks 
ahead; his adversary only tangles himself in 
each new snare set in Ms path. Then comes 
Polonius with the news that Hamlet is on his way 
to the Queen. The old gentleman moves like a 
rapidly connecting shuttle between these three 
scenes — the present, the last and the next, very 
usefully links them together, they themselves being 
the link between the crisis of the play-scene and the 
strenuous closet-scene — and helps speed them along. 

But this scene at the outset has been rather oddly 
held up by Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. The 
King tells them that such outbreaks of lunacy begin 
to make him fear for his life — which is both the truth 
and a politic reason for what he means to do. It 
behoves them to express their concern ; but 
Guildenstern’s 

Most holy and religious fear it is 
To keep those many many bodies safe 
That live and feed upon your majesty . . . 

and Rosencrantz’ heavily cliarged homily which 
follows, upon the transcendent value of a kingly 
life, come strangely from these two. The whole 
passage has an artificial air. ‘ Topical allusion,’ 
one exclaims ; and the assassination of kings was, 
indeed, in Shakespeare’s day a perennially topical 
subject. But there is explanation enough within 
the play’s own bounds. 

Claudius will not send the heir to the throne 
overseas without consulting his Council. A scene 
or so later we have his 

Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest friends ; 

And let them know both what we mean to do, 

And what’s untimely done . . . 
io6 
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— the case against Hamlet beingby then an even 
better one, since he has killed Polonius, And 
when, soon after that, he appears to pass judgment 
on the culprit, he does so attended by his Coun- 
cillors — ^though must put it thriftily : Enter King 

and two or three — his authority sustained by theirs. 
Shakespeare’s first idea, I fancy, was to bring 
this Council into the present scene; and these 
speeches, inappropriately given now’ to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem, arc the I'emnant of it. 
The change — if there was one — is certainly an 
improvement. The anion flows more swiftly 
here wntiiout the Councillors; and they are more 
dramatically useful later when they confront, 
hands on swords, the then convictedly dangerous 
Hamlet. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstem departed to arm 
tlicra for their ‘ speedy voyage,’ Polonius to warn 
the Queen of Hamlet’s coming and ‘ con'vfey ’ 
himself behind the arras before he can arrive, 
Claudius is left alone. It is the first time that we 
see Mm so. And the adulterer, the murderer 
and usurper, so cool and collected till now — but for 
that one moment d'’ring the mimic play ^ — now 
incontinently bends and writhes under the dreadful 
burden of his remorse . We h avc been prepared for 

^ And the breakdov^ n there is comuionl/ mach exagge* ated 
by actors. Claudius should, even at that moment, keep some 
measure of self-control and depart as much apparendy in 
anger as in fear. We hear of him immediately after ‘ ... in 
his retirement marvellous distempered . . with choler ’ — 
for which he has tlie exet llent excuse ot the insult offered to 
the Queen, the scandalous tenor o. * play from that point 
of view, it is in this that he would wish the Court to see 
Hamlet’s particular offence, and in his madness generally 
the danger to be dealt with. 
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some such revulsion by the earlier lines, spoken 
aside, about the harlot’s check beauticd with 
plastering art being not more ugly than is his deed 
to his painted word, and by the ‘ O heavy burden ! ’ 
with which they end. But I stiongly suspect that 
these were inserted as an afterthought (lest the 
turn here sjiould prove too unexpected to be con- 
vincing, or seem a mere superficial consequence of 
the shock of the play-scene),^ and that the original 
elfec t was meant to be one of arresting surprise. 
For here, not in the revelation during the play- 
scene, is the action’s tiue uirning point That was 
a flash in the pan. But upon what happens now — 
or, rather, does not happen — the rest of the play 
depends; from this moment the tragedy and its 
holocaust are precipitated. Incidentally, it is 
always i eferred to <xs ‘ the prayer-scene.’ But this is 
a misnomer more than usually misleadinj^; since the 
whole point is that though Claudius strives to pray 
he cannot, that Hamlet sj^ares him he( ause he thinks 
he is prayfne, while, il he knewwhatwas in his mind, 
he would prc'sumablv dispatch him then and there, 
and all, but for Geilmde’s grief and the scandal, 
would be well over It is u})on thi> mastei -stroke 
of irony that eveivthing turns; upon a Claudius 
battling within himselftoi his salvation and losing, 
and a Hamlet refusing to kill him lest he should not 
be danmed. 

riie te(hnu<ii m.ike-uj) of the scene; Claudius’ 
soliloquy lapsing into the silence of the attempted 
pra)ei, the ‘■urprist of Hamlet’s appearance (we 

^ 'I lie, liavcjust iliat manufactured air about them. Ihe 
iUtor mav ^i\c 1o the sj)eakirig of them all the conviction he 
c ui, the^ remain ‘dead.’ For fuither discussion of this 
point, see p 272. 
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imagine him, as Claudius must, already with his 
mother, Polonius having outsped him there), his 
surprise at the chance offered him, his soliloquy 
imposed, so to speak, upon the other — all that is 
unique in the play. Nor arc we anywhere given 
harder or closer-knit argument. Each competes 
with the other in this ; and we have a solid intel- 
lectual knot tied, a steadying interlude between 
the excitements of the play-scene and the emotions 
of the coming encounter with the Queen, Each 
antagonist is unaware of the other, Claudius of 
Hamlet’s presence, Hamlet of what is in Claudius’ 
mind. Each reaches a characteristic lonclusion; 
Hamlet, with hi.s revenge to his hand, is dissatisfied 
with its quality and refuses it ; (Claudius faces the 
truth about himself as he rises from his knees — 

My words fly up, dw thoughts remain below; 

Words without thoughts nevei to heaven go. 

— and, his own life spared, goes, single-minded 
again, to write the letter winch is to^ compass 
Hamlet’s death. And all Hamlet has gained is a 
fresh reminder of him 

in the incestuous are of his I ed. . . . 

— more fuel, that is to say, for the already dan- 
gerous mood in which he no\\ takes his interrupted 
way to his mother. 


Hamlet comes to reproach his mother for her sin. 
Discovering that for the second time he is being 
spied on, he ‘ whips out his ^apier' and kills the un- 
seen Polonius. Despite his j other's bidding, he is 
upon the point, in his rage, of telling his mother 
that her lover and husband was her husband's 
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murderer, when the Ghost's reappearance prevents 
this. It is a gentler ‘ visitation,' and softens him 
for a while. But he departs savage and embittered 
still. Claudius comes foi news of what has past, 
learits of Polonius' death, and sends Rosencrantz 
and Gmldenstcrn with guards to artest this now 
proved^ dangerous madtran. 

The cnrounler witli the Queen, as acted, too 
often becomes a moral lectuic delivered by a 
grieved young man to a conscience-stricken matron. 
It is not meant, of course, to be anything of the 
soit. Foi one thing, Shakespeare would never 
bring this most passionate theme to a sententious 
CDsis, For another, he habitually treats age in his 
chararteis as fieely as he treats lime in a play’s 
action, ( onvcrilionally, or (within the bounds of 
likelihood) for dramatic effect alone- ♦and so he 
does here. Hamlet is ^ young,' It looks as if 
Shakespeare first thought of him as about twenty, 
as the student • eturning to Wittenberg ; late in the 
play he takes the trouble to make him a definite 
thirty, evidently to justify the developed maturity 
of his mind. But he remains conventionally 
‘ young,’ Gertiudc — if we argue the matter out, 
but we do not— might then be approaching fifty 
by the calendar, and in real life have come to look 
matronly and middle-aged enough . Bu t, played by 
a boy upon Shakespeare's stage, this is just what she 
could not plausibly be made to look. There she 
must be either conventionally ‘old’ or convention- 
ally ‘ young.’ And since she must be shown sensu- 
ally in love with Claudius, and seductive enough to 
make him commit murder for her sake, she clearly 
— the sole choice lying between the two — must be 
no 
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young.’ And the force of Hamlet’s reproach that 
at her age 

The heyrday in the blood is tame, it’s humble 
And waits upton the judgment . . . 

is that, while to intolerant youth (never so in- 
tolerant as upon this issue) this should be so with 
her, it all too patently is not. From this, in fact, 
springs the tragedy; poor Gertrude’s blood was 
not tame In this the story of the play is rooted, 
and much of its meaning will be missed if the point 
is not from first to last kept cleai . 

The ‘ movement ’ or ‘ make-up ’ of this scene is 
also a little unusual. First come five lines of 
bustling prelude from Polonius, w'hich link it to 
the two scenes just past. Then wc hear Hamlet 
coming, vociferating as he comes ; once more it is 
that obsessive 

Mother, mother, mother ! ^ 

Begging Gertrude to be ‘ round with him, 
Polonius slips behind the arras; and the — some- 
what tremulous — bravado of her 

ri] warrant you, 

Fear me not« 

prepares us for the imminent clash. 

They are alone together . >r the first time ; and 
their estrangement till now — her gentle effo 'ts to 
mend it countered by his constrained courtesy or 
insolent sarcasm — ^has been but a longer prepara- 

* Only the Folio gives il (though Q,, ioclicatcs something 
of the sort), and it has been held to be a.i in'erpolation by 
Burbage. It has, in any case, 'i imatic value. It helps 
bind these scenes together, strengthens a little the fiesh 
resurgence of Hamlet’s wrath against the Queen, and warns 
her to brace herself for his coming. 
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tion for the moment. She has amply enough now 
to incense her in the insult of The Murder of 
Gonzago; and her own anger, as we noted, will 
blind her lo any further reason for the King’s. 
Without prelude, then (and with an almost 
childish lack of dignity), they join battle: 

Now, mother, what’s the matur? 

Hamlet, thou hast thy fath*"r much offended. 

Mother, you have my father much olFended, 

Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 

Co, go, you question with a wicked longue. 

Why, how now, Hamlet! 

What’s the matter now? 

Have you forgot me 

No, by the lood, not so; 

You aie the quteii, vour husband’s brothei’s wife ; 

And,— would it were not so! yon are my mother. 

— to which last savage stroke she has no answer. 
And upon her impotent ami most imprxident 

Nay then, I'll set those to you that can speak. . . . 

she finds h.erself ai his hard grasp and llnng back 
in her chair again (where slic had enthroned 
herself to receive him), ami next so menaced by 
the fierceness C)f his 


yuu .shall nut lanl^c; 

You go not lili 1 set you up a glass 

Where y'(>u may sec the inmost part oI sou. . . , 

that she cries aloud for help. It is nni that threat 
which frights her, but plainer danger. For despite 
him, and as Jte feared, the ‘ stnil of Ncto ’ is astir 
in Hamlet. And did not Polonius from his hiding 
echo her cry and draw the frenzied rage upon him- 
self, the swoid-thrust that de.spatchcs him might 
truly, in a moment more, have been for her. 
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For there is a mad, Neronic gaiety in the 

How now, d lat’ Dead, for a diirat, dead ' 
the sanguine 

IS It xhr Kino * 

and the jingle of 

A bloody df^cd 1 almost as had, i^ood mother, 

As kill a kiiij* and miiiy with l^rodier. 

Ill her bewildered horroi she can only echo 
vaguely 

As kill a king ’ 

and he is himself airain in the o]nlnou^ly stern 
Ay, lady, ’twa* my ysuid 

Ihey face each other, anger purged by calamity. 
And she is spared the imminent levelatiun; for 
Hamlet turns to the slain: 

Thou wietched, rash, jiitrudin^^ fool tarev\e!l’ 

I took thco fur ihy better, take Oj' tortuire, 

Thou find’i:t to be t«>o busy is some dani^ci . . , 

But this, in cold blood, from the sensitive and 
chivalrous Hamlet for elegy upon an old man - 
Ophelia’s father loo whom lu has reckle;^^ly 
killed ! ^ It is pi oof of the dire v }\ mere wt»rked in 

^ Is mt nu to ihii*k tbit die e.i\t •'dj ojjjjer is the 

King, ^md the ai tor to show tin * I b<^iicvf not, for we 
arc iware that h'- h Uivi vcnie liom the Kmg’s 

I losct wh( le he h is hdi him on hi> Kiues \»*d ihi'. uni keli- 
hood can be pointed if Polouius hides on the ojiposite side 
of the ^ta^e He is not, sineK iruaiu to Ihwk at all He 
reacts, as it by msunf t, to the oy troni behind the arras, 
he is so e\( ited as to be " Ixsund hnnscli I he connection 
of idtas, d any, will be with the luiniei eavi cJi >p}HUg, and 
hh niurdeiuii'i impulse then llis ' Ts it the Kmc ^ * js the 
unicasoningly hopt (iil question (>1 the iruaginatisc man, 
who always expects good lurk to do belter foi him than he 
can tor liiinseli. 
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him; and for Gertrude, as he turns back to her, 
some warning of what — be he mad or sane — she 
may now expect. The deed itself too, futile 
as it proves to be, its mere doing (for him, the 
doing of anything after the long thwarting and 
inaction) gives him, for the moment, a terrible 
authority, under wliich she shrinks cowed. 

This unusual initial crisis over — ^but we may 
call Polonius’ fate the catastrophe of his busy- 
bodying through the two preceding scenes, and 
the uninterrupted action makes this view of it 
effective — the encounter, as Hamlet has meant it 
to be, begins ; with his 

Peace ! sit you down 
And let me wring your heart. . . . 

But he talks a language she docs not under- 
stand, less of ill-deeds themselves than the hidden 
springs of them, and of the infection their evil 
may spread till the whole world be ^ thought-sick ’ 
with it. 

So he begins again, and speaks as to a child — 

Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 

The counterfeit presentment of two brotheis . . 


^ Does Hamlet point to two pictures on the wall, compare 
two miniatures, the one of his father which he wears, the 
other of Claudius worn by Gertrude, or see — and try to make 
her sec— the two in his mind’s eye? Personally, I pronounce 
without hesitation for the miniatures. The pictures on the 
wall seem hardly in place, cither in Gertrude’s closet or the 
Glol)e Theatre. That they appear in an illustration to 
Rowe’s edition is no recommendation at all. And the pic- 
tures seen in the mind’s eye will not point the dramatic con- 
trast between the tremendous and obscure metaphors in the 
surrounding speeches and the clear simplicity of tnis imagery, 
while the miniatures in the actor’s hands help to do so. 
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— to try to make her understand. But that does 
not move her either. He reasons, he scolds, he 
bullies ; until, battering her with ever grosser and 
grosser words, he at last has her morally down, 
and pitifully crying ; 

O Hamlet ! speak no more ; 

Thou turn’s! mine eyes into my very soul. . * . 

And then he ireads her in the mire : 

Nay, but to live, 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed, 

Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty. 

Such sparks of the dreaded ‘soul of Nero’ as there 
were in him flamed and died with the killing of 
Polonius. But here is cruelty enough, in the loosing 
upon the wretched woman of tliis long-pent store of 
resentful rage. And so transported is he as to come 
again to the very point of dealing her the deadher 
blow, which will turn these mad hints of murder 
to plain fact — when, providentially, tjie Ghost 
appears. 

A very different ‘ visitation ’ this from the 
imposing vision of the battlements; no armed 
imperious figure, but 

My father, in his habit as he liv’d.’ 

— lived even here in unsuspicious happiness v'ilh 
wife and son; no sternly renewed mandate, nor 
the condemnation Hamlet looks for of his lapse 
in time and passion. But a gently reproachful 
Do not foigct . , . 

^ Enter the Ghost in his night^gowne {i.e. the long robe vvhich 
the King would have worn at night in the ease of his private 
apartments) says the occasionally most useful Q^i . 
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— a pale, inverted, echo of that parting, com- 
manding ‘ Remember me,’ and the pitiful 

But, look ! amazement on thy mother sits ; 

O ! step between her and her fighting soul . . . 

— for he divines a grace in her, as Hamlet does 
not, as she herself, it may be, does not yet. Then, 
after a little, a silent stealing away. It is as if, 
with the passing of time, the spirit had lost material 
power, was nearer to its rest, and to oblivion. 

These thirty-five lines make a centre of calm in 
storm. It is a strange reunion for the three; and 
its pathos is epitomised in the question and answer 
between mother and son : 

To whom do you sj)eak this ? 

Do you iee nothing there? 
Nothing at all ; yet all that is I see. 

Nor did you nothing hear.'* 

No, nothing but our.selves. 

‘ Nothing at aP ; yet all that is I see' So speak 
the spiritually blind. 

Hamlet rages at her no more. But the com- 
passion stirred in iiim soon hardrn.s to irony. He 
has, she tells him, cleft her heart in twain. His 

O, throw away the worscr part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half. . . . 

only preludes the 

Good-night ; but go not to mine unde’s bed ; 

Assume a virtue if you have it not . . . 

and praise of ‘ that monster custom.’ Trust not 
to change of heart. Put on the ‘ frock and 
livery’ of repentance, and you may come to be 
u6 
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what you pretend to be. The unheroic way is 
best. For him, he must be Heaven’s ‘ scourge 
and minister ’ and ‘ cruel to be kind.’ Yet these 
so ‘ stern effects ’ in him are, it would seem, 
something of a frock and livery too. For, his 
passion spent, his cruelty sated, he now himself 
melts into repentant tears over old Polonius’ body. 
But worse than this ill deed ‘ remains behind ’ ; the 
work prescribed him is still to do. 

At which point, upon the rhymed couplet, it 
looks as if he had once been meant to depart 
and the scene between the two to conclude. But 
there were various technical reasons against that. 
For one, our interest must be guided out of this 
seething eddy— as the purposeless, forbidden attack 
upon Gertrude has been — back to the main stream 
of action again, the struggle between Hamlet and 
Claudius. Shakespeare provides a short cut to it 
by making Hamlet already aware of his so-cafied 
mission to England (we may suppose, if we question 
the matter, that the project had nut J)een kept 
secret; it was spoken of before Ophelia), and 
even leaps ahead in allowing him prevision of 
its treachery — of which we have still to learn. 
For another reason ; the action - Claudius in com- 
mand — is now' sweeping forward to his departure, 
and such a * full close ’ would badly check its 
flow.^ Nor (upon the point of cluiracter) will 
Hamlet finish with his mother in such a gentle 
mood. He ‘ must be cruel and he turns back 
to whet his cruelly once more on her. No 
passionate indignation here, nor compassionate 

* Shakespeare, as we have already uoted (p. ip)# does even 
more to avoid this by not ‘ ending ’ the scene at all, but 
‘ transposing ’ it into the next. 
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appeal to her to repent; but for answer to her 
miserable 

What shall I do ? 

the cold sarcasm of 

Not this^ by no means, that I bid you do : 

Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed. 

Pinch wanton on your cheek, c^l you his mouse . . . 

He even taunts her with being ready, no doubt, 
to sell her son — at such a price ! — to her paramour : 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers. 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. 

That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft. ^ 


^ The scene has not been swept clear of all tokens of the 
disclosure of the murder — explicit in Qi . Hamlet has given 
hei no particular evidence — as the text now stands — of being 
only * mad in craft * ; rather the contraiy. And her 

E rotest that she has ‘ no bfe to breathe ’ what ne has said to 
cr is not \»hat seems called for merely by his raving against 
her union with Claudius, or even by hw general rccldess abuse 
of him — in which, certainly, the phrase ‘ a murderer and a 
villain * did occur, but it was of a piece with the rest. 

Dover Wilson has it that an important part of Hamlet’s 

g roblcm must be whether or no to justify his killing of the 
ling by telling the world the truth. Will they believe it if 
he does? Is he thus to blacken his mother’s name? Will 
she not inevitably be accounted an accomplice in the murder ? 
On the other hand, if he does not, or if he only tells the Queen, 
will he not be accounted a mere murderer himself, striking to 
recover the crown ? But the problem is surely insoluble ; and 
for that excellent reason Shakespeare does not direct our 
attention to it. At some stage of the play’s development 
Hamlet did explicitly tell the Queen, of that there can be 
little doubt. Why tne change? Because the Queen could 
not cany the knowledge through the rest of the ^ay without 
her relations to Claudius being gravely affected by it, and 
Ii8 
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He has recovered his cruelty, too, when he turns 
once more to the dead Polonius ; that 

For this same lord, 

1 do repent . . . 

giving place to 

I’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 

And in the final 


Good night, rnorht^r. 

is summed up all his past play of mockery on the 
word. 


Shakespeare does not want to add this complication to the 
story. 1 am disposed to think that at no time did he let 
himself in for it, but that the po'^tulated ‘ assembler ’ of Qi 
(in which, as it happens, this scene’s In more than usually 
corrupt) (otild m»t resist the Umptation to make the more 
obvious effect, t jth«.-r upon hL> own account or oy borrowing 
it from the earlier play ; the consequences were of small con- 
cern to him. 

Whether ox no the scene was once meant to end upon the 
‘ cruel to be kind ’ couplet, there i* a diifercnce of text between 
Fi ind 0/ in its immedia<e continuation which involves a 
slight dramatic difference an is v irth noting. In Fi , Hamlet 
is brought bark by Gertrude’^ cry--uf a woman left lonely 
and helpless, she can make it : 

What shall I do 

This carries the scene smoothly on. In Q 2 , Hamlet, of nis 
own motion, returns with a 

One word more, good lady. 

That marks his deliberate intention not to U ave her in any 
gentle mood. The change was probably made in order to 
eliminate tiic ' dead moment ’ oct >oned by Hamlet’s 
‘ false exit ’ (to use the technical phrase; and his return, the 
Queen left at a dramatic lo«s the while. 
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Hamlet gone, Claudius arrives.^ He has been 
too apprehensive to wait for Polonius’ promised 
return with news; and we note that his first 
thought when he hears of the ‘ good old man’s ’ 

^ I have dealt on p. 19 with the question of the false act 
division here. There is also that of the difference in the text 
itself between Qa and F i . Which version should we follow ? 
0,12 gives us : 

Exit, 

Enter King^ and Queene^ with Rosencraus and Guyldensterne. 
King. There’s matter in these sighes, these profound 
heaves, 

You must translate, lis fit we understand them, 
Where ii your sonne ^ 

Get. Bestow this place on us a little while. 

Ah mine owne liord, what I have scene to- 
nic:hl ? 

— which can be mack to imply either that Hatnlei goes out 
on the inner stage and duit the Queen goes out simultaneously 
in the oT>posite direction, to re-enter iinriiedi^ic^y on the 
outer stage \vilh the King, Rusenrrautz and (ruildeiistern, 
or that she emerges from the inner stage to encounter them 
there, or thit the Kng and the two courtiers enter to her on 
the inner ^lage- though ‘ this place ' is a likelier reference 
to the no-rnan’s-land of the outer stage than to the cKiset - 
and that she and ice King emerge upon the outer stage later, 
possibly upon the King’s: 

Gcruiidt ! (oaieaway. . . 

Upon the outer stage ihcv certainly must he six lines later, 
for Rosencrantz and Ouildenstern arc told that 

flamlel in madness hath Polomus slain, 

And from his mother’s closet hath he dragg’d him . . . 

t.€. from some place (>ther than this. 

The Folio has : 

Exit Ilamlft tugging in Poionius. 

Enitr King. 

—-and the dialogue follows practically as in Q2, except that, 
Rosencranu and GuUdenstern being absent, the line dismis- 
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slaying — after a somewhat perfunctory ‘ O heavy 
deed ! ’ — is that 

It had been so wuh us had we been thcie 

For though, as we shall see later when he fronts 
Laertes, he is no poltroon, his nerve is shaken now. 
Yet the supple brain works but the quicker and 
better under the pressure of fear; casting about 
and ahead, anticipating arguments, devising 
an‘?wers and excuses, planning new moves, and 
keenly alert — diplomatist that he is — to the ever- 
shifting pattern of events. But he is anxious 

sing iheni is naturally omitted. The King can, again, either 
enter on die outer stage, Gertrude emerging lo greet him; 
or on the inner, and they can both emerge later — ^between 
\^hlch alternadves there i*, little dramatirallv to choose. 
But the Folio t^xt, m omitting Roscncrantz and Guildenstern’s 
first appearance altogether, and sparing \xS the slight delay 
of their dismissal, carries the action forward \sithout check 
to its impulse; and, as there arc other signs that this here- 
abouts is ill general Shakespeare’s aim, i ihink it may well 
represent his own second thoughts, and I recommenci it to 
producers. 

There remains the question of the King’s opening lines. 
They fit — though a little clumsii>- an entrance with Ger- 
trude, as given in arH tb^y would about fill in the 

timer it must take him to advance with hex to the centre of 
the outer stage talking tlie while. They do not fit the 
Folio’s entrance for him, whether it be directly to her on 
the inner stage, or on the outer to 1 c loined thcie by her. 
The obvious beginmng here u with his 

Whci e IS your son ? 

or with her 

Ah ! my good loid, what have I seen to- light.'* 

Does not then ‘There’s matter , understand them.’ 
remain in the Folio text by oversig ii, and will not the 

P roducer — if he follows the Folio; and I think he should — 
e right to omit it? 
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above all at the moment to be out of the neigh- 
bourhood of the lurking Hamlet, surrounded by 
his guards again, and his * wisest friends.’ And 
the scene’s concluding rhymed couplet rings with 
his anxiety. 


Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, with what help 
they have mustered, find Hamlet and — speaking fair, 
as they have been bidden to — summon him to go 
with them to the King. He pretends to comply, 
but suddenly turns and runs, an obvious lunatic ; 
and they all have to chase after him. 

It is a macabre business, tliis torchlight hue and 
cry through the darkened castle after a lunatic 
homicide, and the search for ilic body- -which he 
has ignominiously bundled beneath a staircase. 

Idle I’V.lio gives us, lor the ^hoit scene’s opening : 

Lniir Hamlet. 

Ham. Sdtely ed. 

G cut within Hamlety Loid Hamlet 

Hum What nolv"' Whu raih on Harnht^ 

Dh licco* iWy iome. 

Lntcf Iloi. and GuildeFisteint, 

Take trig's mort cursory 

Enter Hamlet, Rojenoaus, and others. 

into consideration als(<, and we have Hamlet 
stealing in, possibly from between the now-closed 
curtains of the inner staged the distant voices of 
men seeking him, his sight of their torches as they 
come. It proves to be Rosciicrantz and Guilden- 

* They must he closed, if only for the removing of the 
furmlure of the closet-scene. 
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Stem, securely joined now ‘with some further 
aid ’ ; and, though they ‘ speak fair,’ turned 
peremptory too; 

What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 

Twenty-five lines of combative dialogue follow ; 
Hamlet, masterly in madness, hitting hard, 
Roscncrantz driven back upon futile dignity for 
self-defence. Before fellow-courtiers and servants, 
to have his princely companion call him a 
‘ sponge ’ ! 

Av, sir: that 'oaks up the King's ronntenance, his 
rewards, his authorities. Rut such officers do the King 
best service in the end : he keeps tJiem, like an ape, in 
the corner ofhis jaw ; first mouthed, to i>e last swallowed : 
when he needs what vou have gleaned, it is btif squeezing 
you, and, sponge, you shall be dry again. 

— a change, iutlccd. from that first welcome to 
‘ mv excelh'iit good friends,’ and most unpleas- 
antly near the mark. But, homicide and madman 
though he be, Hamlet is still a prince. He must 
go with them to the King, but they treat 4iim with 
consideration still. And despite his wild talk he 
seems about lo go qtnetly: 

The Ix)dy is witfi the King, hnt the Kinr^ is not with 
the lx>dy, line King ir a thing. ... Of ntithing; 
bring nie to him. 

— when suddenly, with a 

Hide fox, and all aftcr.^ 

be bolts away from them down the dark corridors, 
madder than ever. And the hue and cry goes on. 

^ Fi only; and our only indication of the running away- 
which may, therefore, be a late addition. But it 
valuable one. 
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The King, having hastily called up his ‘ ivisest 
friends' i.e. gathered a few members of his Council 
round him [and being certainly now attended by his 
guards) has Hamlet brought before him, to be 
dispatched at once to England. Against force and 
authority there is no appeal, and Harrilet makes 
none. When he is gont we learn that on reaching 
England he is to be put to death. 

Another sliort scene; and dus succession of 
them, by contrast wilh the long ones gone before, 
helps to give us a sense of events now speeding on. 

Qa’s economical stage direction 

Enter King^ and two or three, 

we may, I think, legitimately translate into his 
appcararue attended by such of his f.ouncil - of 
his ' whcA fiicnds’— as could be hastily %:a]led 
up ’ to aj)prov(‘ of what he means to dev^ Ife has 

Fi’s Enter King, which turns the follrvwlnp sp*^eih into a 
soIiJoquy, is, ni course, rnaclrru^sible (Uaudius' pri\alc 
thoughts and plans we are to know later; these aiT the 
reasons oftst.ite h( gj\cs to his (jounr illors. Modern editions 
arc apt to ha^ e Enter King, atUndfd— v^hic li is a litlh' too vague, 
Dover Wilsf-n gnes us The King uaied at a table on the dais 
with * two or thue^ ccwicillor^ of state II this implies a setting 
upon the inner stage at the Cdobe, there taouIcI hardly be time 
(betwTen the closet-scene and now to anange it. But a 
more important objection is that whih ^uch ' a discovery of 
the PLing in Council ’ — or something veiv like it — will lend 
importance to the scene itself, it destroys the fluidity of xnos^e- 
nierit which gh.es us a Claudius, at thi^ juncture, corning to 
no halt nil he ha> lid hinisdf of his enemy. There are the 
checks of the ‘ p^^ayer ’ and the ‘closet' scenes; but, these 
apart, and to cornpeusaie for them, the action from the crisis 
of the play-scene to Hamlet's departure is — metaphorically 
and literally — ‘ on foot ’ Ttie sense of this will be <appreci- 
hly lessened by even a short passage for Claudius ^sealed 
^ <able.’ The mere physical aspect of a play’s action can 
lurniture be as significant as the dialogue itsdf. 
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regained some outward equanimity at least : 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loose 1 
Yet mu^^t not we put the strong law on him : 

He’s loved of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in tlieir judgment, but their eves; 

And where his so, the offender’s scourge is weigh’d, 

But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 
This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause. . 

It is the first we hear of the distracted multitude 
and their love --.s<.)on, moreover, to be fastened on 
Laertes. \V'- may even suspect that the idea has 
only now struif Claudius —and Shakespeare! It 
is none the worse a one for that. Did the murder 
of their colleague not move them, fear of the mob 
is ever wakeful in the Conciliar mind. 

Then, witli 

Ente* Ro^nrraii^ ani all the nst, 

the King tinds himself surrounded and supported 
by courtieis and guards beside.s, panoplied in 
audiority and power. Ami Ilandct Ifix*' been 
securely caught this time ; 


H It wherf In he 

Wiliiout, my Icni ; guJi JeJ, t > know vnur pie 

Bung hun bcfoic u^. 

Hu, Uuild<‘iist(Tii ’ bring in my 

It is the haling ol a prisoner before his judge.' 

^ Onre again, stage diiecliuns ate in questioji. Most 
modern editions ff*llow the Folio with a MiUple Enter Rrisen-' 
crantz ; some add . . . and other and, tff their own accord, 
coiurnit themselves later' to a f nondest ript ‘ atten- 
dants.’ Bui the hn.t to the producer in Q,2’s Enter Rosen- 
craus and all the rt^st wvas to bring on the full strength of the 
company, surround the King wuth every safeguard and give 
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From their last encounter, from the sight of the 
mimic poisoning, it was Claudius who fled, leaving 
Hamlet ecstatically triumphant. And we have 
had fine verbal displays from him since; in the 
rating of Rosencrantz and Guildenstcrn, the 
refusal to kill the King at prayer, in his moral 
victory over his mother. Rut the quieter ‘ counter- 
action ’ has proved by so much the more efficient 
that here he is, captive and disarmed, the sword 
suspended such a short while since above his 
unconscious enemy in Guildenstem’s safe keeping, 
a dozen others ready to be drawn against him, 
and branded as a dangerous maniac before the 
world. 

We are half-way dirough the story. And nen 
by words, but in this single picture, the situation 
and its irony (the harvest to date) is summed up 
and made eloquent. Here is Claudius, •the grieved 
father and merciful king, .sympathy and approval 
surrounding him. and before him stands the culprit, 
the homicide, Hamlet. And while, we listen, with 
the Councillors and courtiers, to the King’s curt 
questions and Hamlet’s oracular replies (he has 


to Hamlet’s banishment all possible importance. A signi- 
ficant and striking dramatic effec^ Dover Wilson gives iis 

RoseveraniZs GuUdcnsier\ and others enUr, 
and prefers Q2\s 

Ho, (artually ^ How bring in the Loid. 

to f I ’s 

Hoa, GuiJdcn‘'tejnc? Bring in my Lord. 

This last may not be the lf>gKa] sequel to and all the rest 
(though even that ‘all' otill cx^ludeL HamletS gu<irds\ 
but it givc^ us Guildenstern in personal charge^ a« he would 
be, of the distinguished prisoner, and carrying the surrendered 
sword. 
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his ‘ madness ’ for defence still ; it is gladly 
allowed him) wc know, as they do not, that all 
this is beside the point. For Claudius cares no 
more about the dead Polonius at this juncture 
than Hamlet does ; and it is in the latent thoughts 
of the two as they face each other that the drama 
lies. At the crisis of the play -scene it seemed as if 
the struggle would surge into the open, but here 
each is back in his ambush again. We shall guess 
at Hamlet’s thought, when we hear that so inno- 
cently astonished 

For England ? 

— since behind it, and the blithely reiterated 
But, come; for England. . . . Come, for England ' 

with which he beckons after him the schoolfellows 
turned gaolers, will echo for us his recent grim 
forebodings of treachery in the ‘letters sealed,’ 
and the mandate marshalling him to knavery. 
The remembrance should shai'pcn too our question- 
ing of Claudius' gentle 

Hamlet, this deed, i'<^r thine esporial safety, 

Which we do tende" as ve dearly gi ieve 

For that which thou has; done, must sciid the** hence 

With fiery quickness . . . 

and his so suspiciously kindly air. 

To Claudius’ inmost mind we have till now been 
sparingly and, as it were, but grudgingly admitted ; 
fitly so, for he does not love exploring it liimself, 
Shakespeare has let him keep up appearances. 
Except for a solitary (and it may be a subsequently 
added) aside, not till TAe Murder of Gonzago shook 
him to the depths was there any avowal of guilt. 
This apart, we have seen him as Gertrude and his 
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Court see him, with Hamlet’s jealous hatred to be 
discounted, with only the Ghost’s word for it that 
he is other than he seems. He is, moreover, one 
of those most clover scoundrels ; he never lies 
when he need not and lets the straight road carr^' 
him just as far as it will. This dispatch to Eng- 
land ; patently, for Hamlet’s sake, it is the right 
thing to do. And the game seems so certainly in 
his hands that he cannot deny himself a little fun 
with his victim ; 

For England ? 

Av, Hamlet. 

OtMKi 

So is it, if thoii knew'st our jiuipose,. 

Hamlet, as wo know, suspet ts something of them, 
and is an ado t him.self at equivoque: 

I stt 1 ill •tii'i tliat 'ees till m. 

So» for a inotnent. the two stand thci^, as if 
mutually enjoying some secret joke to the con- 
founding of the Iookers-t>ri. 

They jkut. C’audius is left alone; the mask 
comes off, hi.s mind is r<'\ eakd ; Hamlet \ intuition 
is verified : 

And if jn\ love tlK'u hold's! at aai^Iit* 

. thoii rna\st not f okiiy s<‘t 
Oar sovertign prrtrcss, vvloch .tt iulh 

By letters (onjiinng to that ellt < tj 
The present deaili f'f Hamiet Do it laigluiid ; 

Foi like the hectic in my blood he rage^-, 

^iid thou must cuie lili I know 'ns <if)ne, 

Howe’er my haps, my jo)s were nc'ci begun 

With which conventional full-close this chapter 
of the story and the stiuggle ends; and another is 
foreshadowed, with the ‘ counter action ’ definitely 
in the ascendant and Hamlet on the defensive. 
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While this is passing at Elsinore, Fortinbras and 
his army are traversing Danish territory near by. 
On his way to the harbour, Hamlet encounters one 
of its officers. He reflects upon the contrast between 
Fortinbras' confldent march towards victory and 
glory, and his own present defeat. 


Enter Fortinbras and his army over the stage. 

— it is again one of Shakespeare’s well-tried effects 
of contrast. Against the treacherous King and 
his Court are set the frank young soldier and his 
‘ lawless resolules ’ ; he is on his way with them 
to piove his ‘ unimproved mettle.’ We have 
heard enough of him already for the contrast to 
make its effect. Incidentally the courtesy of his 
speech belies his and his army’s earlier reputation : 

tro, captain, from riic Rrect the Danish king , 

Tell him that, hj ins hi-cnct, hortinbias 
Cravis the coii\o\ance of a ptomis’d manh 
Over his> kingdom You kn,jW the rendezvous. 

If that his majesty viouid aught with us, * 

We shall express our dutj in his eye, 

And let linn know so. 

Here then, wc are n.eant to feel, is a leader who 
is disciplining both himself and his men. 

But the contrast is to be ii ensified. For hardly 
has the martial little pageant passed than 

F.niei Hamhl, Rosencraus, etc .. . 

—Hamlet the doomed exile, disarmed and under 
guard 

> This does uoi, 1 think, stretch •, 4 a’s bummary, etc , 'oo 
far. He is treated with the respect due to a prince. He is 
under arrest nevertheless. 
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By just so much he misses an encounter with 
his spiritual rival. They are not to meet till 
Fortinbras, ‘ with conquest come from Poland,’ 
will pass this way again to find him a conqueror 
too, and dead. He detains instead the returning 
captain, who does not know this prisoner for 
what he is — they politely ‘ Sir ’ each other as 
equals ^ — and, in answer to his questions, tells him 
that 

We go to gain a little patrh of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, hve, I would not farm it * 

Nor will it yield to Norw-iy or the Pole 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee . . 

Yet it appears that two armies arc to ‘ debate 
the question of this straw’ to the death. The 
captain goes his way ; and the stage is c Icarcd for 
Hamlet’s commejuar>’ : 

/ How all occaiions do infoim against me, 

And spur dull revenge! . . . ^ 

^ The intention h sties^ed in tlieir farewell 

■s 

1 humbly thank you, sir. 

God be wi’ \ou, sir. 

witli Rosencrantir’ 

Will h please you go, rnv lord 
ruTiiing irnniediatdy after. 

^ ‘ the stage is dcared '--fpiitc u*idisguibediy. 

Roscncrantz^ Will ’t please you go, my lf»rd ? 

Hamlet. I’ll be with you stralgh^ Go a little before, 

and leave me to soliloquise' 

Shakespeaie was not interested, it would seem, in nice 
stagecraft for its own sake. Still, he seldom, in his maturity, 
takes refuge in such simplicities as this. Its verisimilitude wiil 
pasSfjust pass. Is his mind so occupied with the matter of the 
scene, that his sense of tlie theatre is in momentary abeyance ? 

The Folio omits the soliloquy and the rest of Hamlet’s 
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He is to pass out of the action for a while. That 
would be reason enough for overlaying our most 
recent sight of him, masked in his madness, with a 
juster one. But we are to be given, besides, a view 
of Hamlet which we have hardly had before, a 
judgment at parting. And in the light of it we 
shall look on iiim a little differently when he 
returns. 

He has intimately revealed himself to us more 
than once. But till now he has only once 
measured himself against any standard but his 
own; when, upon the brink of the ordeal of the 
play-scene, he made Horatio’s calm strength 
the text of some wistliil self-reproach. That 
adventure is over. He has thrown away the fruits 

share in the scene. If the piav had to !)c shortened, here, at 
a stroke, were several minutes saved; and, though the 
character suffers, the stor/ hardly does. 

With scenery’s scene-division destroying continuity of 
action, it soon became customary in the theatre to omit 
Fortinbras and his army too; the entire scene ^disappears. 
Hut upon Shakespeare’s stage tliis would not do. Tiicie 
some bridge w'as wanted, which would both separate and 
link the two scenes, one ieaiing wilii the death of Polonius 
and the banishing of Han i, die orlier with Ophelia’s mad- 
ness, Polonius by then in his grave and Hamlet far away. 
Besides which bhakespeare wants, I think, to keep Hamlet’s 
* madness ' and Ophelia’s inadnes’' apait. 

Dover Wilson (in the Manuscript oj Shaki \peaf€'s Hanlei, 
p. 31), arguing that the soliloquy cannot be, as some critics 
have held, a late addition to the play, says, ‘ The Fortinbras 
scene was patentlv wriilen in order to gi\c' occasion to the 
soliloquy.' This, 1 venture to think, goes loo far. Hamlet’s 
appearance can certainly be called the most important 
thing in the scene. But, apart fro n die technical need for 
some bridge cue here, the dramai c effect made by For- 
tinbras and his army as a contrast to Claudius and his 
Court is important in itself. 
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of it ; and he now stands contemplating Fortinbras 
of the ‘ strong hand and terms compulsatory,’ 
seeing himself in that light as nakedly as men do 
upon the morrow of a failure. 

His self-indictment is the bitterer for its cold 
detachment; 

What is a man. 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and afrer, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unus’d. . . . 

He lias not left it unused. Yet to what use has 
he put it ? To fostering 

some craven scruple, 

Of thinking too picnsely on the event; 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts cov\ard. , 

« 

— ^but even in the miseiy of defeat he knows he is 
no coward. The merciless trutli suddenly rings 
out in the bafHc(. 

I ck> not know 

Why yet I live to say ' This thing's to do ' ; 

Sith 1 have caust, and will, and strength, and means 
Todo’t. . . . 

He does not know. And if god-like reason cannot 
teii him why, yet will not let liim act in ignorance, 
what is it but a mockery and a curse ? I'herefore : 

from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 

Upon which negation of all he has been and 
believed in until now, not envious any longer of 
‘ blood and judgment . . . well commingled,’ but 
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just of brute capacity for deeds of blood, we part 
from him. A changed and hardened man ; yet not 
so changed. For even while he thinks that at last 
he is facing facts he is ignoring them, confident that 
he has not merely ‘ cause and will ’ but ‘ strength 
and means ’ to ac t — in this very moment of his 
helplessness and defeat! The idea and not the 
thing itself, that is what still counts with him. 
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T his will take us to the end of the play. The 
King’s ‘ counter-action ’ i^ the main motive 
force; Hamlet, till the last scene, an all-but-passive 
figure. 

Three scenes interpose b -tween his departure 
and return. Before examining them in detail, it 
may be worth while to note their relation to the 
action as a whole. Shakespeare, as we have seen, 
carefully confines this to Elsinore.^ We do not 
travel with the story’s travellers; neither to Paris 
with Laertes nor to Norway with the ambassadors, 
nor even towards England now with Hamlet. 
And it will be to the good to be quit of him and 
the strain of his troubles for a time — or really we 
might begin to weary of them. Yet the distraction 
shtvjld not be complete. For he and they are the 
marrow of the play, and the continuity of our 
interest in them must not be definitely broken. 

In these three scenes the double demand is 
fulfilled and its conflirt reconciled. Ophelia’s 

^ See p, 22 et ^eq. One niii«t be war>^ of imputing dramatic 
motives to Shakespeare. But 1 think this ‘ carefully ^ may be 
justified. With a continuing need of little ‘ bridge-scenes * fur 
the spacing out of the actiouj the most convenient, and — fr>r 
most ElizaDetlian dramatists, Shakespeare among them— the 
customary thing would be to transport us to wherever the 
material fc»r one happened at the moment lo be. But 
several other ot the plays of this period— Twelfth Nighty 
Measure for Measure^ Othdlo- show a tendency to concentrate 
the action in some single city or district, at any rate. If 
the story' lends itself to such treatment this does give a 
certain stability to its framework. And in Hamlet this 
modified ‘ unity of place ’ is certainly turned to definite 
dramatic account, 
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lyric madness strikes a new note; but we are 
conscious of Hamlet’s hand in it, and of something 
like pretence with him turned tragic reality for her. 
Horatio is there to remind us of him. Laertes’ 
frontal attack and his frank cry for vengeance, 
suddenly detonating, contrast sharply with Hamlet’s 
subtleties; but it is against Hamlet that tliey are 
soon dcflec ted . And even while tl le plot against him 
is hatching wc are warned of his return. So the 
matter of the scenes is not merely incidental, but 
rooted in the story, knit together in a certain 
unity and by a close continuity of action. And it 
makes firm passage across that always difRcult 
interval between a play’s mid-crisis and its final 
climax and catastrophe. 


The death of her father at the hands of her lover 
unhinges Ophelia's mind. Laertes, returned from 
France and believing the King to blame, raises a 
rebellion to avenge Polonius. The King courageously 
faces it, and calms him and proceeds tQ tell him 
where the guilt really lies. 


Enter the Queen, Aloraiio and a Gentleman . , , 

— this scene and the three that follow it run to 
some length, 760 lines and nore between them. 
Except from the last, Hamlet is absent, and even 
in that, his cause is not in question. We have, 
then, a fresh range, an exempicd intex'play, of 
character and incident, and the st.igecraft of it 
repays close analysis. 

The Queen’s opening lines- 

I will not speak with her, . . What would she have? 
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— are keyed to the last we heard of her ; she is 
still nerve-racked and guilt-riddenj and incapable 
of facing fresh trouble. Ophelia is not named. 
We guess at her from that 

She speaks much of her father . . . 

But there is a sense of grave and uncanny calamity 
in this very omission of her name. 

The Folio thriftily turns over to Horatio the 
Gentleman’s speech describing her. It asks skilful 
and discreet speaking, certainly, and a minor actor 
might well not do it full credit. But this is to 
rob Horatio of the characteristic quiet in which 
he listens. His considered comment: 

’Twere good she were spoken with, for she may strew 

Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds . . . 

and the concluding 

Let her come in. 

the Folio also gives to the Queen; and modern 
editors leave her this last, on the ground, presum- 
ably, that she should give the order, not he.^ But 
I think ,the Quarto’s intention is clear. The 
Gentleman stands respectfully aloof. Horatio 
speaks his two lines of prudent counsel in the 
Queen’s ear. She is still too distressed to make 
more than a gesture of assent, which he translates 
for her into words. To give the order he leaves 
her isolated on the outer stage, and her misery 
finds vent and relief in the plaintive sing-song of 

To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss : 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 

^ The Folio only gives it her as an integral part of the gift of 
the lines taken from Horatio in exchange for the Gentleman’s 
speech. 
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Then she pulls herself together to receive 
Ophelia, 

Buf Ophelia is already there — if we follow the 
(Quarto; and again, I tliink, the dramatic inten- 
tion is plain. The editors not only follow the 
Folio in politely postponing her appearance till the 
Queen has quite finished speaking, but of their own 
accord they have the Gentleman go out to fetch her 
and formally usher her in. That is far too proper 
and sane. The Folio only has 

Enter Ophelia distracted. 

The original intention is, surely, that she should dart 
through the door when it is opened and stand for 
a moment or so gazing at the Queen, whom she 
does not in her madness recognise.^ Hence her 

Where is the beauteous niajesty of Denmark ? 

and its pathetic irony. Where, indeed, in tl^is 
haggard, fearful woman, is the ‘ beauteous 
majesty ’ that has been the cause of all this ill ? 

We may even here take a hint from Qi and its 

Enter O/elia playing cn a Lute, and her haire downe singing. 

Having had her wa) and been admitted to the 
presence of this disappointingly unknown lady, she 
becomes absorbed in her hi e and her singing,* 

^ That ‘ she is impoi lunate, indeed distract ’ is the first 
thing we have heard of her, Shakespeare and his audience 
would imagine unseen attendants in some ante-room, barring 
her way. The King later on implies that his ‘ Switzers ’ 
are — or ought to be — there. 

* The dramatic point of the lut' is that you must stand 
— or, better, si t —still i|V°^ to attc upt to play it. Modern 
Ophelias have an ineffective habit of drifting vaguely about 
the stage. A lute is at least an admirable anchor. 
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The three ^ stand helplessly gazing at her, and 
listening to the ‘ conceit upon her father,* with its 

He is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass-green turf; 

At his heels a stone. . . . 

The King comes qiiieli/ in. She sings on 
unheeding : 

Wliile his shroud as the mountain snow . 

Larded with sv ett flowers; 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With Iruc-love showeis. 

And from this her poor mind travels to a perverted 
mirroring of the tragedy of lier love for Hamlet: 

lo-itiorrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 

All in the morning betiinc. 

And I a maid at your waridow, 

To ]>e your Valentine. 

Then up he rose, and donn’d liis clothe'^, 

And dupp’d the clijtmber door , 

Le^in the .naid, that out a maid 
Never depai ted more. 

Wiseacre warnings against that manner of undoing 
could not save lier from this one. The merry hit 
of bawdry which fwilows: 

By Gis anfi by Saint Cfiarity, 

Alack and fie for shame! 

Young men will do’t, if they come to’t; 

By cude, they arc* to blame. 

Ciiioth she, Before you tumlflcd me 
You promised me to wed. 

So would I ha’ done, by yonder sun,. 

An thou hadst not come to rny bed. 


^ Or, if the Gentleman has gone, the Queen and Horatio. 
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may remind her listeners (and us) that it was with 
such humour Hamlet so brutally bespattered her 
as they sat watching the play. Here is its echo 
now upon her piliabl> innocent lips. Then it is 
as if she tried to re-assemble scattered fragments 
of the thoughts she last controlled : 

I hope all ^Aill be well We must be patient. But I 
fannot choose hut weep, to think they should lav him i* 
the cold giound M’y brother shall know of it , . 

For the rest, she acldiessrs jdiantoms— 

Come, my * oach ’ (Toorl-i iglit ladir,; good-niglit, 
^weet ladies; good-ingh^, good-night. 

and is gone llu kindly Claudius sends Horatio 
after: 


follow^ her cloie; gi\ e good watch, I pray 
\ou 


I'nd IS left alone with the Qiieen. 

Gertiude is silent. She has not spoken since, 
at his coming, she appealed to him with a 

Alas’ 1( iKiT, my lord. 

— for this guiltless suffering confounds her. 
Claudius can always find wo'ds. 

His iwenty-line sj'cech that follows I'l tethnically 
remarkable. It set' the scene in appropriate lime 
and cirrumstam e. Polonius’ death and Hamlet’s 
departure are definitely relegated to the past ; the 
recent past, for 

we have done buv greenlv 
In hugger-mugger to in»er him . . . 
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(the implication is of haste as well as secrecy), yet 
not so recent but that Laertes 

is in secret come from France ; 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

With pestilent speeches of his father’s death . . . 

— the ‘ in secret ’ a subtle stroke of imprecision. 
It sounds — only sounds — as if the tragic news had 
brought him from France ; but Claudius does not 
know how long he has been here. Now, had 
Shakespeare put all this in its more obvious plaee, 
linked it directly to Hamlet's parting soliloquy, 
made it an explanatory prelude to Ophelia’s 
appearance, it would only have been of bare 
practical use. But by placing it here, the lyric 
madness is left to be a vibrant sequel to the 
hard, intellectual drive, the dry sanity, of the 
soliloquy. If is, morc'over, a thing so moving in 
it.teif as to banish other things fiom (>ur mind. 
Therefore, in thi^ auti-''limax which follows, we 
the more passiv *ly accept these incongruous time 
suggestions, 'fhe speech itself is <'f the very stuff 
of anti-climax : 

O (/( I Crude, Geitrude ' 

When sorn'ws come, thev coim not single spies, 

But in battalions. 

Just such unlooked-for, inscrutable, addition to 
evil it is that will set us brooding, as (rertrude 
silently broods, or, with Claudius, gloomily sum- 
ming up errors and chances. And it serves besides 
to separate Ophelia’s pathos from Laertes’ anger; 
they are to be thrown, a little later, into sharp 
contrast. 

Now comes 
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and the Qpeen’s 
again. ^ But the Ki 
when his conscience 
scared ‘ messenger's ’ t 
bent upon amends for h 
of a rabble that ‘ call him 

cry ‘ Choose vve ; Lav 
Caps, hands and tongues, appla.. 

‘ Laertes shall be king, Laertes kit. 

Not that Laertes prov'es so vti 
Once in the royal presence he seen, 
be free of his ‘ rabble,’ who, for thei. 
become biddable enough, Ihe messei 
niloquent 

Svivc sourself, iny lord ; 
i I’e ocean, overpeeilng ol his hit. 

Fats not the flats with inoie iiiip''tuous haste 
'riiaii young Laertes . . . 

and the crash proclaiming that 

The doois are broke. 

resolve tlieuiselves. in f;ut, into a luibbdb in the 
ante-room and iudf a dozen fierce speeches from a 
passion, lie young man with whom (.flaudius very 
easily deals. The ‘ givtnt-Iikc ' rebellion is still- 
born. It is so for a diain.^tit ally good reason. 
Here as elsewluie Shakespeare stops short of 
enlaiging the play'^ .u lion beyond tlu bounds of 
personal i onflirt. We h< aid at the outset the tale 
of Dcnm.iik's dangers from ahioatl, and have seen 

^ Hcic ag.un the Folio knits the at non a I. tic closer than 
does Qp, bs giving her the uselully miu'k, nenous, 

Aldtk, what no>se u t lis? 

.and clinainating the King’s ‘ Attend ’ —his t all to someone 
in the ante-room. 
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his army march 
jellion — fruit of the 
:ought into the very 
. For if once these 
the more intimate ones 
.son, their intensity and 
.d, however, that this rebel- 
^vings like a thunder-sheet — is 
jnvincing-^ 

part of the play’s story is told mainly by 
iudius, upon his brothei ’s death, and, it would 
act’s absence at Wittenberg, has assumed the 
'is possession of it has been apparently ratified by 
over which we first see him presiding. He has 
* elected ’ by them that Hamlet can speak of his 

Popped in between the elec tion and my hopes. 

. among them he finds the ‘ wascst fricnils ^ upon whose 
jport he relics when it comes to sen iing ^Hamlet to 
^ngland. 

But Hamlet, we ha\e hea^d, is 

lov’d (>fthe distracted multitude 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes. 

— and he I'and Shakespeare^ will have had, I fancy, this love 
in mind when speaking, a scene later, at the very moment of 
banishment, of having not only tlie ' will ’ but the ‘ pow'er ’ 
to turn the tables on the King. And riow^ the rnuJiitude, 
the ‘ rabbit', ’ have suddenlv given their liearts to anothei 
handsome, gallant, and inuch-wnoiigcd voung man. This 
may seem a rncie dramatit convenience, and it is one. But 
it illustrates also their lolly and instability; and, for other 
strokes to the picture, wc have the King's contempt for them, 
the Queen’s 

false Danish dogs. 

(note the implication that Tie is, by liirth, a foreigner to 
Denmark; such things slip out at such a moment^, Laertes’ 
desire to be quit of their compromising help, and their own 
facile conversion from wolves to sheep, finally they fade 
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Claudius deals with Laertes very skilfully indeed. 
The quiet dignity, the cool courage : 

Let him go, Gertrude, do not fear our person : 

"J here’s such di\iriity doth hedge a king, 

That treason (an but peep to what it would . 

and the old caressing of the name, such 
reproach in its soft cadence now: 

auay, no one even troubling to disini s them. It i*; certairly 
not from anirine liu m that Laert^^s him«eil is to make rnoice 
of ‘ the wi'^est fiu nds ’ he will , 0 as the very pihrase tells 
us, aic meant to he akin to King'b own councillors 
SiH h stroles »nd Ijjuts the J lu ib thin icmrs could be 
trusted to c<d( ui in and elaborate nuir irnghcations would 
be plain to them \ ( lauduH 'voiud instmctic el) respond 
to the outrage of the riaiiu 

Cihoo^e we, Laerte shall he kn g 

and the rics^en j ir*€\.Uib]\ acM the * - 

though, T*iev(, \hf \ T t doe^ it io’* aim \nd a Laertes 
would know jus^ h<A\ coiol^ to temper hi' 

Sirs, ''taiid ^ ri all wunu it I ])ja) you, give me 

leave. . I ihtinL 'you, kttp tho door. 

Small matters; but, d th<^N stay unui]usted, •jiirture and 
charatters w ili lack thoir o\ut \ \ ue 

An Lhzabe^han audience irioreo\e’, ooulJ ro-ordinatc 
this anJ other ^Tcli ing’ 11^ , aiKl Uc.n ^heir knowledge of 
kindred actualities fill m tl ^ gap*? ior thtmscl\ts, and so 
mak< a sufPK k nllv ridmife political bi« kground for the pla\ 
A king and In^ ]'iiv\ Council a h^pos^cssed hrir sent into 
hanishnifnt m exuahle popu’ u e, a rebel h ^us \oung 
noble, tlus ( v aim < cl and rdateri them eacn to other 
without thinking, ioi it was a lainiha” s hei ic ot things To 
us it * not Jht pditicil story oi llarnkt is a sf^mence left 
With hah tlv words missing bhakespcaic purposely left it 
so that It ruight not encumber the a'oif intimate theme. 
But with no corijectuie of the missmg words the otheis must 
lues iiabl . la^ ^.cMnethiiig of the i.r sc Dove» W iJson, both 
in his edition and lus 'separate studv of the play, has dealt 
very illummatmgly witti tl.ts a>pecr ol it. 
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What IS the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so gjant-hkei* 

. . . Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incens’d ? 

— what better defence against windy, ovcr-rcaching 
wrath What better counter to the fierce 

W'^heie IS mv itlhei ? 

than the honest, uncoinpi^mising 

1> j I. 

He emouraees the young man mt merely to 
‘demand lus fdi/ hut ti storm hi fill also 
And to such sliitr as 

To hell, allegiancf ^ ihi fJrv)P 

Conscience indtiTift ui bo pit* 

I dare dannation 

M i\ I il be r( \ < Mc u 
Must through^ foi ni\ 

rfiipoiidi only \Mth a 

^ v\ h ) :>hall * ds >o i ^ 

nor e\cn alkmc the ^aiintme irsponsf 

V! / M It, no^ 1 i he \ t r ^ ’ 

to draw fioin him an nouiv. sni*h^ \nd he has 
reduced hi" rfbej to a u ]< t(> U'-ten 

to If ason, when the laiible \f’u e. aic a^rain heard 

^ * i he old uh oi iIk n m( we nui\ not 

recall r, but the in on to tho «iUoi lo repeat ihr 
trick of that hi t 

And now, Lariles, whads the new^ with >ou^ 

. Wliat is’t, LdeMcs ^ 
what would’st (hou beg, j.aerteo.^ 

IS plain 
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at the door — awed voices now! — and Ophelia 
reappears. 

She stands silent ; she does ncft know him. We 
shall remember their pretty, familiar parting. 
This is how they meet again.^ 

There is every difference between this and our 
recent sight of her, between that phantom of a 
happy girl singing to her lute and this subdued, 
silent figure. She has been to the garden to 
gather herbs andflowers — half-way. so to speak, to 
the meadow w here she is so(.>ri to meet her death. 
And she now begins a solemn sort of mimicry 
of the funeral her father was denied. She chants : 

They bore hiiri barefarM on tb^ bi#*r; 

Hey non nonuy, nonny hrv nonnv ; 

And in his grave rain'd maxiv a tear . . . 

and bend*^ over tlu" bier, whu h only she can see, 
with a 

i'are u>ii well, my Jove! 

She reproachcb the rest of th^in for not singing 
too : 

You must 'i-dovn a-uown/ Ait \oii call him a- 

dtAvn-f\,^ 

She cerernonioiislv >caticis hn rosemary and rue, 
and distributes i» and the ' nvers to her fellow- 

^ ‘ This is how thev loct i igain ’ in tt'irns of the play, that 
is to sav; and ^oikc more' these a^e the onh effective teims, 
Shakespeare docs not underline this, for that would only 
raise the question of likelihood ; and we might then 
recollect that Laertes had ‘ iii secret from trance 

and ask : how could he not have se^*n h^r and aheady known 
of her madness? As it is the efic » is made that he sees 
her thus for the first time. 

* Dover Wilson’s reading. 
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mourners. Then the poor brain loses hold for a 
moment even of its own fantasy, and she carols 
out a 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 

but recollects, and chants for a second psalm : 

And will he not rome again ? 

And will he not come igam ** 

No, no, he is dead, 

Go to thy deatli-bed, 

He never will come again. 

His beard was a« white as v 
Ail flaxen w%'is his polb 

He is gonf*, he is p^one. 

And wc cast away moan, 

God ha" mercy on his sr>iil * 

adding reverently 

A^(i ol all Gt nsoan sovils, 1 pia\ (toJ. 

She cannot rnokc on*, 1 tliink, why the\ an* 

not ready to with her (lie grave Bui il 

they will noL go slie So slie bids them a 

solemn 

Gf'rl hr w i' yr ’ 

and drpeot'- iicjfi bowed, liands folded, as quietly 
as she came: and the rough tiowd at the door 
stand silent to let her pass ^ 

^ \\hate\f * the ori)r>'n and \al\ic cd C^i as a t(xl, we may 
take it, I think, dial Ju/Zn OJeha puntng on a lute and hn 
hm^e dour( vnurio a grr>um(.l\ Shakcsp^Miian stage 
dpectioTi and that the latti i nUf i^jiha a\ befon nieicly 
means ‘ ^tih n*ad/ She will not lx. eiuumbcrtd now with 
her lute; and though it is a small point — the flowers are 
pretiv fcrrainb hjI, not irnagmarv 

Ihe mimicking ol a funeral (cicniony is, I believe, to be 
justified by the text. At first Ophelia is spoken of as 
‘ importunate and distract.’ Ihe second entry is, to begin 
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To this main melody of the action (so to call it) 
have been added the grace-notes of the imagery 
of the flowers ; rosemary for remembrance, pansies 
for thoughts, fennel and columbines; 

. . . there’s nae for you ; and here’s some for me ; we 
may call it licrh of grace o' Sundays. O ! you must wear 
your rue with a difference. There’s a daisy; I would 
give you some violets, but the\ witliered ail when my 
father died. . . , 

Vnd Laertes’ part must be noted. His confidence 
of a moment since turns to bewildered helplessness : 

rose of May i 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia \ 

But he can win no answer from lier: 

O heaven>! i^’t possible a young inaiJ's wits 
Should be as rnoTtal as an old man’s life 

“for indeed lie rnicht be speaking lo the deg^d. 
He has lost her too, and c\'eri more tragically; 
and, a'^ she goes, he >uinb all up in the accusing: 

Do >(»u s^e tUi.,, ( > God? 


with, a siicnt oi.c, in* )iu > ju ist, ^t least, to 

'Saint Valcntinf’s day’ — art grave c,nd slow; and u is 
the first line oi the fust one — 

They bc^re him baicf»c’d < i llic bi^-r . 

— that gives, as I tukt it, the cue lor the a<iion intenued. 
And the distribution of the herbs and flowers was an ordinary 
funeral custom. Garew Hazlitt, in Populai And^uities of 
Great Britain (1B70, Vol 2, p 175), quotes IVlis.son ‘ . 

when the Funeral Fruccssion reatly lo sot ut they nail up 
the coffin and a Servant presents the Cempany ivith sprigs 
of Roscrnaiy, everyone takes ^ si m ^nd vaincs it in his 
hand, till the Body is put into the Giavc, at wiiich time they 
all throw in their spiigs after it.’ There is ample authority 
besides for the use of other Bowers. 
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But his grief has left him malleable, and the 
King is quick to the advantage. Sympathy itself— 

Go but apart, 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 

And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me : 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us toudi’d, we will our kingdom give. 

Our crown, our lif^* and all that we call ours. 

To you in satisfaction . . . 

— he leads the young man away, and the rest 
disperse. The rebellion is forgotten. 


Horatio receives news of Hamlet's return. 

While the King and Laertes are conferring else- 
where, Horatio hears of seafaring men who have 
letters for Irim, These prove to be from 
^ the ambassador that \sas hK'und for England. 

and that is Hamlet, thus anonymously returned. 
From the readint' of one letter. v\e learn the story 
— and incidentally that the seafarinti men (who 
may thus look a little apprehensive, perhaps, in 
these royal and juditatory surroundings) are 
pirates. They have both attacked and rescued 
Hamlet : 

They have dealt with me like thieves of merev, 
but thev kiiCW' what they did ; I am to do a good turn 
for them. Let the Kinn hav<' the letters I have sent ; 
and repair thou to me with much haste as thou 
wouldvi iiy death. . . Theic t;ood fell(>ws will bring 
thee where T am. Rosencrant4!: and Guildcnsiern hold 
their course foi England: of them I have much to tell 
thee . . . 

It is a scene of thirty-five lines only; its use 
to prepare Hamlet’s reimn and save cumbersome 
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explanations when he does appear. But there are 
signs that Shakespeare means to give it a slight 
dramatic colouring of its own. Q2 begins it with 

Enter Horatio and oiherr. 

What others ? There is only need for an attendant, 
to be sent to fetch the sailors. The ‘ others’ are then, 
I fancy, meant to be another Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern or the like, keeping a polite watch 
c>'i the King’s behalf upon Horatio, upon Hamlet’s 
friend. It is noticeable that, though they know 
who he is (‘but they knew what they did ’), the 
pnates do not name Hamlet. ‘ The ambassador 
that was bound to England ’ would be hint enough 
to the eave.sdroppers ; but this could be whispered. 
Horatio, of course, reads the letter to himself, 
and, departing with the pirates, only says 

Come, 1 wiii pive you way for these your letters, 

And do '( the speedier tlwi you may direct me 

lo him from whom you brought them. 

But (as we he ir later) they lio not- -veryT wdsely — 
go themselves to the King; the letters are given 
u) one Claudio, and hv ^ iin again to the ‘mes- 
senger ’ who does dcIivtT them. A phrase in the 
letter itself these good fellows will bring thee 
where I am’) suggests a hia.ng-place ; and, till 
he was safely back at Court, Hamlet might well 
want to keep his whereabouts a secret, lest Claudius 
should have him privily murdered. It will be 
quite possible— -the watchful courtiers at one side 
of the stage ; Horatio and the pirates, conscious 
of their alter. tion, at the other o express enough 
of this in the scene’s acting, to extract it from the 
dialogue, with no more than legitimate by-play 
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added.' And whether or no Horatio is being 
watched, the Pirates certainly make their mission 
as mysterious as possible. 

The King has just proved his own innocence of 
Polonius' death when the news reaches him that 
Hamlet has returned. La.'ites rejoices at the chance 
of vengeance thus ojfered him. The King devises a 
means for it. The Queen comes to tell them that 
Ophelia, in her madness, has drowned herself. 

The King and Laertes return, still in talk. The 
suggestion is —it keeps the action going -that there 
has been no break in their parley. The revelation 
of Hamlet’s guilt we have not heaid ; Shakespeare 
does not want to over-rnultiply occasions for angry 
outbreaks by Laertes. And as to the ‘ wisest 
friends’ were to ‘hear and judge’ — that 

mdtter has gone the way of the rebellion — tech- 
nically, rath ‘1 in the int'-rests of compression ; but 
Claudius can do his own persuading, and it is clear 
that his sn^ooth tongue has abcadv made good play : 

Now uia^l your const irnce jnv «icqujttunct; seal, 

And V'U must put in v^ur heaii for friend, 

Sith vou have heard, and \suh a Ivnowiuj^ cai, 

That he which hath >our noble fathei slain 
Pursu'd my hie 

^ F I begins the a.crru 

Enter Hotati^i with an attendant, 

(and most modern ediusi'* substantially follov^). This is of 
a piece with 'he re>t of its economising ot actors; and it 
may well be that the Quarto reading and its business — if I am 
right about it — was not thought important enough to pre- 
serve, It is not importaiii. But the play is full of such 
superfluous touches, which yet enrich its dramatic life and, 
as in this case, rescue a scene from mere utilit^L 
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Remaining doubts he flatters away. Why was not 
Hamlet put on public trial? 

The Queen his mother 
Lives almost by his looks ; and for myself — 

My virtue or my plague, be it either which — 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That, as the star moves no*^ but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. . . . 

To have your sovereign so confess himself to you 
bespeaks intimate friendship indeed! An even 
likelier reason follows, and a darker confidence 
is hinted at: 

yt a must not think 

That we arc made of stuff so fla t and dull 
That we can let nur beard be shook with danger 
And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more — 

Upon which — shordy indeed! — news comes; but 
not the expected happy news of Hamlet’s death. 
He is alive and back in Denmark, 

Since we already know it we can the better 
mark the different effects of the surprise upon the 
two of them ; the King’s perplexity (and at the 
queer mockery of the letter, so mysteriously 
delivered, the sense of lu-king danger stirs in 
him again) ; Laertes' joy : 

But let him t me ; 

It warms the very sickness in n v heart, 

That I shzdl live and tell him to his teeth, 

‘ Thus diddcst ihou.’ 

But diat prospect does not suit Claudius at all ; 
for what has not Hamlet to tell in rc*xirn? We 
perceive his mind momentarily fiimbling ; it is for 
the first time • 

If it be so, Laertes, 

As how should it be so? how otherwise? . . . 
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Then he sees his way clear, and is soon circum- 
spectly leading his tamed young rebel along it. 

In the scales against much masterly compres- 
sion, however, we now find Shakespeare dispensing 
a hundred lines and more for the winning of 
Laertes to a murderous plot against Hamlet, and 
lavishing in the procei.^s abundant and very 
variously relevant talk about Lamord the Norman 
and his horsemanship, Laertes’ own skill in fence 
and Hamlet’s jealousy of it with, besides, some 
philosophising by Claudius, which comes, at first 
blush, a little strangely from him. 

Truly the thing could be more thriftily ^ done ; 
but its amplitude can be accounted for. Claudius 
must advance cautiously, he would feel, towards the 
very unpleasant proposal he has in mind, and he 
habitually moves behind a smoke-screen of words. 
Will this exuberant young man consent <o forgo an 
Overt, a spectacular revenge i* And, say he can be 
persuaded to agree to the duel in the guise of a 
fencing match, will he — for he is a gallant fellow — 
be a party to the ‘ little shuffling ’ that is to leave 
him with the ‘ unbated sword,’ which will be 
Hamlet’s death ? 

But the management of Laertes here is really 
masterly; and Claudius, the arch-diplomat, can- 

Dover Wilson (agreeing with Verily) srents something 
like topical allusion in the talk of the horsemanship, an 
indirect referenre to Southampton'.^ prowess in this kind. 
If this be so — and it has somethiiig the air of being so — it is 
another instance (cf. the talk of the ‘ eyrie of children ’) of 
Shakespeare’s skill at dragging in such things where they 
will do bis play least harm, though we cannot say they do 
it none. But the passage survives in the Folio. Did its 
interest, then, prove more than topical, did it justify them- 
self dramatically? Or, a further possibility (privately sug- 
gested to me by Dr. R. B. McKcrrow) ; was it never a part 
of the acted text ? 
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not but enjoy — and be ready to linger over — the 
exercise of his craft. First, we have tonic to 
vanity in a subtly reinforced dose* of praise. The 
eulogy of the horsemanship of the gentleman of 
Normandy makes the account of his praise of 
Laertes the swordsman the sweeter hearing : 

He made confession of you. 

And gave you such a masterly report 
For ai t and exercise in your deface, 

And for your rapier most cspec^Hy, 

That he cried out, ’twould be a sight indeed 

If one could match you; the scrimers of their nation. 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye. 

If you oppos’d them. . . . 

And talk of Hamlet’s envy of such skill is a last 
drop to the mixture, and the sweetest of all. 

Youthful complacency is then ruffled by the 
suddenly distrustful 

Laertes, was your father dear to you? 

Or arc you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart? 

And a dozen sententious lines follow — wide of the 
mark for Laertes in their talk of the mortality of 
love and the need to seize the moment as it passes 
— which have, indeed, lor in immediate dramatic 
excuse only the stoking of his impatience to come to 
the point. Shakespeare makes *hcm serve also for 
a rather vague revelation of a Claudius gro\in 
conscious that Gertrude’s love is lost to him (he 
knows not why, but, since the scene in her closet, 
we know), too vague, one must own, to be very 
effective. Then a touch sets the fume ablaze : 

But to the quick o' 'le ulcer : 

Hamlet comes back ; what would you undertake 
To show yourself your father’s son in deed 
More than in words ? 

To (jut b«s th(oat i’ the church. 
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That is the ripe mood. And the King’s bland 
and (for us) admirably ambiguous response — 

No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarise ; 
Revenge should have no bounds. 

— should steady him in it. The young man is well 
in hand. Success indeed betters expectation; 
for not merely is the trick of the unbated sword 
embraced, but, say- Laertes, 

for that purpose I’ll anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

So mortal that but dip a knife in it 
Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare. 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death 
That is but scratched withal. . . . 

Poison ! How will Claudius, of all people, respond 
to that? Interesting to watch him first play with 
the notion, a little reluctantly; then, with that 
feline 

Soft ; let me see . . . 

yield — once more! — to its fascination. For even 
so must he have looked when he pictured to himself 
his brother sleeping in the orchard ; even so, per- 
haps, he may have turned as —at another rumour 
in his ante-room — he here turns with a tender 

How now, sweet queen ! 

She comes with the tale of Ophelia’s death, its 
candid beauty in sharp contrast to the secret 
wickedness brewing. The ‘fantastic garlands’ 
themselves : 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies and long purples. 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 

But our cold maids do d^ead men’s fingers call them . . . 
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seem an innocent reproach to the unction which 

no cataplasm so rare, 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon . . . 

can counteract. 

The speech fulfils divers ends. It gives actuality 
to Ophelia’s unseen death. We have seen her 
sitting singing to her lute, and back from the 
garden with flowers in her hands. We now hear 
how 

There, on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke. 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up ; 

Which time she chanted snatches of old lauds, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indu’d 

Unto that clement ; but long it could not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink. 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

— ^which matches in vividness our last sight of her 
living. And the beauty and pity of it incident- 
ally help to rescue Gertrude in our eyes from the 
degradation ofHamkt’s painting of her 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed, 

Stewed in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty siy . . . 

with the much more to that purpose in the closet- 
scene. She is to have no further very prominent 
part in the play. We shall remember her as well as 
Ophelia by this. 

The effect upon Laertes is interesting, too. He 
has just, for vengeance’ sake, committed himself to 
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an act of callous treachery. After the first shock 
he listens quietly, and has no more to say when the 
story ends than 

Alas, then she is drown’d. 

The Queen’s speech has been a-brim with tears ; 
and she now — ^upon that 

Itrown’d, drown’d ! 

— breaks into a p£,ssion of weeping. Such grief 
and the solace of it are not for him. Still, 

It is our trick ; nature her custom holds, 
l^t shame say what it will . . . 

and in spite of him the tears flow. He is not 
quite so satanic as he thinks himself. 


Hamlet, purged oj his ‘ madness," returning 
with Horatio to Elsinore, pauses by the dbay to talk 
to an old man digging a grave. It proves to be 
Ophelia" s, and he heais himself cursed by Laertes 
as fne cause jf her death. His love for her surges 
up again', he cries his grief aloud. At which 
seeming mockery. Laertes flies at his throat. They 
are parted. He is ei'idenily as mad as ever. He 
leaves them to think so ; Jor how can he explain? 

To the contrast between the ugliness of the 
poison-plot and the innocence of Ophelia’s death 
succeeds another, between the sfsphistications of 
the Court and the .simplicity ol 

Enter two clowns. 

Is she to be buried in Christian burial that wilfully 
seeks her own salvation ? 

I tell thee she is; and therefore make her grave 
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straight; the crowner hath sat on her and finds it 
Ghrislian burial,^ 

And, while he gets some refreshing fun out of 
them, Shakespeare turns these two to more 
than comic use. They are ignorant hinds, with 
their ' argal ' and their " se offendendo ^ ; but their 
perversion of an abstruse legal argument — 

Here lies the water; good: ^re stands the man; 
good : ii the man go to this Vvatc/and drown himself, it 
is, will he, nill he, he goes ; maA you that ; but if the 
water come to him, and drown liim, he drowns not 
himself: argal, he tliat is not guilty of his own death 
shortens not his own life. 

-is little more ridiculous than the argument itself, ^ 
and they pierce through verbiage and pretence to 
the heart of the present business with 

Will you ha' the t’^uth on’t.^ If this had not been a 
gentlewoman, she should have been buried out of 
Cihiistian burial. 

Why, there thou safest ; and the more pity that great 
folk should ha\e lounlenance in this world to drown or 
hang themselves more than their even Christian. 

Here, indeed, in this simpluity, is an important 
element which has been till now lacking in the 
play’s scheme, and ir tin vaiious provocations to 
thought set loeforc Hamlet upon his spiritual 
journey. But with its addition! the gamut will be 
iaiily complete; in its range from the players and 
their fiction to tin sc ultimate facts, mirrored in 
the digging of a grave and in its haivcst of Yorick’s 
skull. 

^ Nulr ihe slight but sufficient mdicatu p of the passing 
of time ‘ . . . tiic (louner hath sat on hci ’ at least a 
day has passed And Hamlet, by hi" letter in the last scene, 
was to reach the Court ‘ to-morrow.’ 

^ Eoi which see Furness and Dover Wilson. 
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While the two bandy their shrewd humour : 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio qfarre off. 

It is the Folio’s stage direction, and an unusual one. 
It brings the two on eight lines before Q2 does and 
leaves them there, ‘ qfarre off,' listening. I see 
dramatic intention in this. From tlie tenor of 
the letters to Horatio an<.< the King do we not 
expect a HamleS returning primed to prompt 
vengeance — for hiv own attempted murder also 
now? It is one more in the series of such surprises 
that he should quietly glide back into the action, 
and stand there so indifferent and detached. He 
is spiritually far off too. For it is Ophelia’s grave 
that is digging, the clown’s song is a counterpart 
to hers : 

In youth, when I did lo\c, did lo\e, 

Methought it was veiy sweet. 

To contrart, O' the tune, for — ah — my bcJ:iove 
O ! methought iheie was nothing meit 

and the allusive pattern is completed by Hamlet’s 
fastidious comment: 

Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings 
at giave-maimg? 

Had he no feeling cithei, who could tuin his back 
obliviously upon the havoc he had made? It is 
he that is digging this grave.' 

Even as Gertrude was spaicd by a hair’s-breadth 
tlic knowledge —though at last she will learn — that 
her lover and husband is hei husband's muidcrer, 

^ Stiange in reality that Horatio should not have spoken 
to Hamlet of Ojihdia’s madness, hut dramatically this passes 
unnoticed. Of her death, however, Shakespeare takes care 
to leave him ignorant He had gone of! in haste to meet 
Hamlet before it occurred. 
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so Hamlet is here brought to the very edge of 
discovering that this grave ovgr which he so 
serenely chops logic is Ophelia’s. Within a little, 
we feel, he must learn it. 

Whose grave’s this, sirrah ? . . . What man dost thou dig 
it for? 

For no man, sir. 

What woman, then ? 

For none, neither. 

Who is to be buried in’t? 

—to which, surely, the shattering answer must 
be given. But the clown is his match at a 
quibble : 

One that was a woman, sir; but rest her soul, she’s 
dead. 

And Hamlet enjoys the joke, and goes on to 
sentimentalise over Yorick, twenty years and more 
in his grave, now ousted from it for this new- 
comer —whoever she may be ! —and to spin fancies 
round Alexander’s dust. But so men who have 
greatly suffered do turn away' to wistful spntiment 
and idle fancy. Hamlet lingers here because, once 
back at Elsinore, his duty' must be done. And, 
behind this forge tfufue-ss of Ophelia, there is the 
wish to forget.^ 

' But we shall not appreciate thi.s irony — of Hamlet’s 
ignorance that it is Ophelia’s giavt uver which he weaves his 
fancies — unle.ss the clowns arc kept in their place. Even 
though they speak no mote than is set down for them, they 
can still (and habitually do) set on the more bairen spectators 
to laugh- not at the natural shrewd humour with which 
Shakespeare has endowed them, but at the mere clowning 
they impo.se on it. T he coarsene.ss of this aiiu the guffaws 
which greet it will fatally break the ii threads of implication 
and allusion by which the continuity of cause and effect — in 
this subsidiary story of Hamlet, Ophelia and Laertes — ^is 
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A strange little procession now advances; the 
King and Queeni^ two or three courtiers, a meagre 
coffin with its bearers, Laertes, a solitary priest.^ 
We can interpret its strangeness well enough, 
and we watch Hamlet as. little by little, the truth 
dawns on him : 

But soft ! but soft ! aside : here comes the King, 

The Queen, the courtiers : \ ^ho is that they follow ? 
And with such ni nmed rites? This doth oetoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life; 'twas of some estate. . . . 

Now, indeed, he cannot but soon guess, as he 
listens to the recalcitrant priest answering Laertes, 
who it is that lies here : 

Her obsequies have been as far enlarg’d 

As we have warrantisc; her death was doubtful, 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanciified have lodg’d 

sddtained. Much depends upon continuity of action, loo; 
upon the connection — and Shakespeare has woven it all very 
closely — between liis ‘ mad ’ departure and her madness, the 
news of his return, the plot against him, her death, the 
digging of her grave, his arrival ; if these things arc not kept 
physically connected, their metaphysical connection will 
certainly be missed. Here, in a moment, Hamlet is to 
apostrophise Laertes as ‘ a \ery noble youth.’ The irony of 
that loo will be lost, unle.ss Laertes’ last appearance, when he 
was plotting to poison his adversary, is fiesh in our memory, 
its vividness unspoiled by some ‘ art-interval ’ of distracting 
talk. 

^ The Folio has ‘ lords attendant,’ and there is need of 
them to pluck Hamlet and Laertes asunder, though at a 
pinch the bearers of the coffin could do this. But otherwise 
the rites should be as ‘ maimed ’ as possible ; the text 
explicitly dictates this; and how the editors, evendown to 
Craig, Dowden and Adams, have allowed a full procession 
of priests and mourners to intrude it is hard to understand. 
For a salutary correction read what Dover Wilson has to 
say on the subject. 
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Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on her; 
Yet here she is allowed her virgin cfants, 

Her maiden strewrnents . . . 


Yet he listens on and makes no sign. For this is 
the Hamlet who cried ‘ Let me be cruel ’ — shards, 
flints and pebbles themselves no harder than liis 
heart to Ophelia ! —and he dreads and resists the 
bi caking of the callous crust th’^t still armours him. 
Nor does it break until Laertes — the Church’s 
benison as cruelly denied — claims Nature’s kindlier 


one : 


Lay her i" the earth; 

And from her iair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister he, 

When thou best howling 


This touches his heart, as the soft trv tells us : 


What! the fail C)phclia? 

but he iistcub still, iwo more blows fall on him ; 
one from the lost past, the Qiiecn’s 

Sweets to the sweet: farewell! 

I hop'd tiiou should^' ha^ e been m\ Hamlet's wife . . . 


the other from Laertes : 


Ol ticble woe 

Fall ten times ticble on that cursed head 
Whose wicked deed ihy most ingenious sense 
Depriv’d ihee of. . . . 

Then the stillness (Hamlet and Hoiatio motionless 
in their hiding-place, the n st held so by the 
presence ol the stiller dead) is suddenly broken by 
the extravagant emotion of Laertes’ leap into the 
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grave and his cry to them to pile the earth upon 
him too : 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 

To o’er-top old Pelion or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

and that brings Hamlet forth. For a moment they 
will hardly know him in his rough ‘ sea-gown ’ and 
travelling gear. There is something new to them 
besides in the mea^'^ired, potent scorn of 
What is he whose grief 

Bear such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? . . . 

and something minatory — to Claudius, at least — 
in the prerogatively royal ending 

This IS I, 

Hamlet the Dane. 

It is his first assertion in that kind. lAerles, in 
a flash, is out of the grave and at his throat.^ 

^ Neither Q2 nor F r dii ect Hamlet to leap into the grave 
beside LaiUes. But Cii (the text itseK being very corrupt 
at this point) does : Hamlet leapes in ajter Laertes. And Rowe, 
not copying Qi, which he probably never saw (though, as 
it happens, his earlier Laertes leaps into the grave is Qi word 
for word and does not follow FTs leaps in the grave) ^ says 
simply: Hamlet leaps into the grave. And editors have — 
unanimously, as far as I know — followed Rowe. We seem, 
then, to have here a stage pi acuce, dating from Shakespeare’s 
time, and alive at the Restoration. But even this does not 

f rovc, I think, that it represents Shakespeare’s intention. 

t is just the sort of thing that an artor of Hamlet, carried 
away by his own emotion, his mind anticipating the verbal 
onslaught, might do; it would prove startlingly effective 
(why stop to consider the incongruity of two men struggling 
together upon the top of a coffin.-*) and editorial sanction 
would perpetuate it. 

Against that what can be i ited ? The absence of any such 
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It is a Hamlet now royally master of himself 
indeed — the Hamlet once resolute to face his 
father’s ghost and his own fate, the Hamlet Fortin- 
bras will mourn and praise — who can sustain the 
onslaught with the mettled steadiness of 

Thou pray’st not well. 

I prithee take thy fingers from my throat; 

For, though I am not splenitive and rash, 

Yet have 1 something in me dr,figerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. JJlold off thy hand. 

But, the next instant, the spiritual schism in him 
gapes again : 

Why, I will fi^ht with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. , . . 

stage direction from the two authoritative texts ? There arc 
many similar omissions, when the directions arc nevertheless 
plainly implied. The implications of the text itself, there- 
fore, arc more important, if Shakespeare's intentions can be 
discerned in them. And the text here, I think, furnishes 
two sound arguments against it having been Shsikcspcarc’s 
intention, when he wrote the lines, that Hamlet should leap 
into the grave. 

He can only do so at one point, upon the 

This is I, 

Hamlet the Dane. 

and the royal dignity of the phrase must be quite ridiculously 
compromised by such an action. Secondly, it is plain that 
Laertes is meant to be the aggresi^'r. But if Hamlet leaps 
into the grave, it can only look as ^ it was he that attacJkcd 
Laertes. Therefore Laertes must leap out of the grave to 
attack him. 

I fancy, then, that we may have here a litdc history of Shake- 
speare’s betrayal by his actors. We need not suppose that 
he took it very seriously. But the lapse wa? never justified 
in the play’s official records, Qa and F x , It is merely thanks 
to actors and editors that the scene i , played to this day in a 
muddle of excitement which confuses its dramatic intentions, 
when ffiese arc fairly plainly to be read in the text itself. 
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I lov’d Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up iny*sum. . . . 

— he loved Ophelia, and he has killed her. In 
that terrible paradox is the essence of their tragedy, 
to which this dullard, glutted with his own grief, 
is blind. He knows — who better? — the worth of 
such grieving; and he mocks at it, yet less in 
Laertes than in hi^one-time self: 

What wilt thou for her? . . . 

Dost thou come here to whine, 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I : 

And, if thou pi ate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground. 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart ’ Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
ril rant as well as thou. 

Laertes, kept from strangling him, incapable of 
other answer, stands silent. Gertrude— the savage 
irony lost on her — makes the only excuse she can 
for him : 

Thi^ is riicrc madness . . . 

c 

Then Hamlet, as if in pity for such blindness : 

Hcai >ou, sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus.^ 

I lov’d y'ou ever. . 

■ — but at that he breaks otV. For how make plain to 
them — when even to him.<^cJf he cannot — the truth 
of this tragic discord between will and deed? So 
he flings them instead, for their satisfaction, a 
jingling reassurance of his ‘ madness ’ : 

but it is no matter; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cal will mew and dog will have his day. 

and departs. 
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The King, watchfully silent so far, now takes 
command. There is the old kindly care for the 
afflicted in his 


I pi ay you» good Horatio, wait upon him. 


The balked Laertes he both soothes and spurs : 

Stiengthcn your patience m our last night’s speech; 
We’ll put the matter to the present push . . . 


— the Queen coming withir hearing, he frees 
himself of her with another k^^ndly 


Good Gertrude, «;et some watch over your son. 


-and departs also; his arm, I think again linking 
Laertes’, for, clcaily, he must keep an eye on him: 

This grave ^hali have a living monument* 

An hour of c]inet shortly shall we see , 

'1 ill then, ju patien» e oui proceeding he. 


And to end the scene the curtains of the inner 
stage would close,^ 


The story of the embassage to England; the 
challenge to the fencing match; the end. 

Hamlet appears again, speaking eagerly to 
Horatio.^ 

So much for this, sir now shal you see the othet. . . 

^ That the grave-ti ip may be closed and the royal * state ’ 
etc , prepared for the fencing match The inter vening scene 
would allow none too muc h time for this and in this need, 
it may well be, originated the elaborition of Osric and the 
entrance of ‘ A lord.’ 

* What he has been talking about is not clear; but the 
impression wc gam is of eager b ismess-Iikc conversation, 
one subject dismissed for another to be broached. And 
this is all that matters. 
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The exanimate mood of the talk to the grave- 
digger was dispelled by the encounter with Laertes, 
emotion, it may seem, finally burnt out of him in 
that blaze of remorse for Ophelia’s death ; and he 
is pxmged of his madness. But not of the effects 
of it. We feel, in the forced march of his speech 
and the checks and divagations of his thought, a still 
refractory mind, a dangerous temper. They show 
too in a trifle, his tine to the faithful Horatio, in 
the oddly reiterated t'^Sir . . . sir . . . sir,’ and the 
impatient requests to that best of listeners to listen. 
For the first time, moreover, comes a hint that 
the strain is telling on him physically : 

Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me sleep ; methought I lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. . . . 

And what contempt for his own subtle brain and 
once devious ways in : 

Rashly, — 

And prais’d be rashness for it — let us know. 

Our indiscretion .ometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall ; and that should learn us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

From this he passes to the tale of his stealing 
and unsealing the ‘ grand commission,’ by which 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were to conduct 
him to his death in England, and forging and 
sealing another, which is even now conducting 
them to theirs. He elaborates it beyond need in 
his grim enjoyment of the business, re-savours 
every detail, the ‘ bugs and goblins ’ of the King’s 
attainder of him, his skill in the forgery, his parody 
of his uncle’s diplomacy in the 
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earnest conjuration from the King, 

As England was his faithful tributary; 

As love between them like the palra»should flourish, 

As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 

And stand a comma ’tween their amities, 

And many such-like ‘As’es of great charge. . . . 

But Shakespeare makes yet more use of the sixty 
lines. The gap in the history of his absence is 
filled, and the Hamlet before uj; linked to the man 
of the parting promise : 

O, from this tinTe forth, 

My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth. 

His task’s fulfilment is, in fact, at hand; for we 
surely need fear no more half measures, nor hys- 
terical self-betrayal, from this expert cracksman, 
who could sit quietly in his cabin, his one-time 
friends asleep near him, and forge their death- 
warrant in a fane clerkly hand —and enjoy the 
work too! Nor have we before heard anything 
from him quite so cold-blooded as his response to 
Horatio’s 

So Cruildenstern and Rosencrantz go to’t. 

the 

Why, man, they d- ’ m.ike love to this employment; 
They are not near my conscience ; thcii defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow. 

’Tis dangerous when the ba r nature comes 
Between die pass and fell iii'cnsed points 
Of mighty opp -sites. 

since, base though they may be, the King’s stolen 
letter — which Horatio has here in his hand and 
turns to again, exclaiming 

Why, what a king this! 

— was sealed, and the two would not have known 
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its contents.' And his tone towards the King has 
changed. Claudius has now not only 

kill’d iny king and whored my mother . . . 

but 

Popped in between the election and my hopes . . . 

It is a sequent thought to that imperious ‘ Hamlet 
the Dane,’ a new weight to his cause. And when 
Horatio warns hitn that ‘ it must be shortly 
known ’ what passe^g'n England, the stern 

It will be short, the interim is mine; 

And a man’s life’s no more than to say ‘ One.’ 

promises imminent and open attack. But vot 
know, and have just been quietly reminded, that 
attack upon him, by a deadlier trick than the trick 
of the play-sccne, is imminent also. Which of the 
two enemies will strike home first? 

For a sudden turn of thoin^ht shows him, after 
all, fatally guileless : 

But I am vei7 sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot invself; 

For, b/ the image of my cause, I se<* 

The portraiture of his * I'll court his favours . . . 

The old sweetness and charm arc in that, a little 
saddened ; simplicity besides (he really believes 
that forgiveness for an injury should be given for 
the asking) ; and in his excuse : 

But, sure, the braverv of his griel did put me 
InU' a towering pas^sion. . . , 

^ ‘ There’s letters seal’d,’ says Hamlet, and suspects at 
once that the two are to ‘ marshall ’ him * to knavery ’ of 
some sort. But the King has not confided in them ; hb last 
words to them arc 

Away, for every thing is scaled and done . . . 

The implication is plain, I think, that they do not know. 
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the quizzical self-detachment of the imaginative 
mind. He and the hot-headed, Laertes are not 
made to understand each other. At which point 
Osric appears. And if the King fears that Hamlet 
might suspect something sinister in the fencing . 
match, what better voucher for its mere diversion 
than this fantastic waterfly? 

The verbal fencing-match t^at follows does yet 
more to dissipate our remembrance of Ophelia in 
her giave, and to sc‘parate,-ihe sport from the 
mourning. Its topical flavour is to-day at a dis- 
count, but the dramatic effect is vahd We know, 
as wc listen, that belli nd this ridiculous gabble 
about tlie \sagci, about the 

six Ficti' h lapiers and poniaid', with their assigns, 
as girdle, hanger an.! so . . . 

the ‘ carriages ' that 

ate ver\ clear n, (anre, \<*rv reiponsice to ftie 
hilts, most clc'lic.itc carnages, .end ot very liberal con- 
ceit . . . 

behind the trippingly sportsmanlike 

'] he King, ‘•ii, h ith l.iid, that in a dozen passes between 
yourself and him, !.c diall not exceed sou three hiti; 
he hath l.iid on i\\e..i loi luac , .md it would come to 
immediate trial, it s lor Jetdslap would vouchsafe the 
answer. 

there lurks death. 

Hamlet yields, as usual, to the distraction of a 
little intellectual cat-and-mousc play And Osric 
is easy game; as easy as he him'Tlf is more prac- 
tically proving to Cilandiu> We ' lay note that 
even at this sort of thing h b.is grown crueller. 
The mockery is civert and btutal, with no ‘ mad- 
ness ’ for mitigation We shall note too that, 
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having amused himself with the creature, Hamlet, 
upon that sudden 

How if I answer no? 

comes near to spoiling the whole plan. And he 
only falls in with it in impatient indifference : 

Sir, I will walk here in the hall; if it please his 
majesty, ’tis the breathing time of day with me ; let the 
foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the King 
hold his purpose, I will win for him if I can ; if not, I 
will gain nothing buj.iny shame and the odd hits. 

— ^with which answer Osric departs ; to deliver it 
to the King, however, with so much ‘ flourish,’ 
that a soberer, anonymous Lord has next to be 
sent to discover what, beyond the fact that he 
will walk here in the hall, Hamlet did mean. 

The Folio omits this Lord. The need for still 
more matter here while the throne and the 
furniture for the fencing match were ma^e ready 
on* the inner stage — the origin, possibly, of his 
existence — may have gone when its text was 
settled. But Shakespeare, in Qa, had as usual 
turned thfe thing forced on him to good dramatic 
account. Through the mere repetition — 

his majesty . . . sends to know if your pleasure 
hold lo play with Laertes, or that you will take longer 
time. 

— the King’s anxiety peeps out. And the imper- 
sonal phrases help lesolve the scene (to pass from 
Osric’s flummery direct would have been too abrupt 
a change) into its next and graver key. For there 
falls about Hamlet now the shadow of death. He is 
aware of it without knowingit. Through hisanswer: 

I am runsCant to my purposes. They follow the 
King’s pleasure. If his fatness speaks, mine is ready, 
now or whensoever, provided I be so able as now. 
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sounds a constancy, a fitness, a readiness to meet a 
weightier challenge than this. Aqd his quiet 

In happy time*. 

accepts more than the mere fact that 

The King, and Queen, and all are coming down. 

It is as if the vanished ^ madness ’ had left some- 
thing like clairvoyance behind. 

Horatio warns his friend : 

You will lose this wager, my lord. 

—the faithful eye detecting intolerable strain, 
which Hamlet (after a cool ‘ 1 do not think so ’) 
owns to, with a childlike 

But thou wouUlst not think how ill all’s here about my 
heart. . . . 

then dismisses : 

It is hut foolcTy ; but it is ^uch a kind of gain-giving as 
would perhaps trouble a woman. 

Shakespeare likes to bring his raier moments 
home to us by such familiar touches. 

But Horatio is jus^ so troubled for him: 

If your mind dislike anything, obey it; 1 will forestall 
their repair hither, and say \« > ar'" not fit. 

and the intimate simplicity of it all sets off the 
simple nobility of fhe valediction : 

Not a whit, we defy augury ; there’s a special provi- 
dence in tlic fall of a sparrow. If it ]»e now, ’tis not to 
come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be not 
now, yet it will come: the re caness is all. Since no 
man has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave 
betimes? Let be. 
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It is to no more than this, at the last, that the 
subtly questing mind has come> 

As the curtains of the inner stage part, the dis- 
quieted Horatio is silenced by a gesture ; and there 
once more — it is much the same picture as at the 
play’s beginning — is the sinister brilliance of 
Claudius and his Court, Hamlet’s sombre figure 
outlined against it as before.^ 

^ I venture to prefci the Folio reading of the last sentence, 
which I understand (tlu'ugh that may not be the best of 
reasons), to which despite Dover VViisoiFs admirable 

explanatjon, I dc^ not. Bijt we need not gather from the 
Folio that Hamlet is nu reK thinking- witli St. Paul and 
the Burial Ser^itf'- of the v%orldlY goods a man must leave 
behind Surely it is hi^ it»ss of (*(her things that lie has in 
mind, of things lie lo\ed aral \aluf*d; his lather’s care, his 
frith in his u.othei, tla* ide.-l lo\e for CJpheha, Ihts fur him. 
He could ]a*( p nothing of ,iii this. And so, witli things such 
as this, it stiil would b<“ What is it, then, to le ivc betimes, 
before he Inis lost niotc^ But let us own that, wjjatever the 
in'eaning ina^ be. h is riio^e th m vaguely (.onve>cd. 

I'he hnal * Lf't ]e‘ h is di ippeaied lioin the 1 olio, and in 
stricteie^s perhaps sheaxid ma be stolen from Q? for an 
additicn to its t( \ i But if the C )2 h xt is t onur>t 'a% being to 
me inv «)niju''heri''ihle 1 rainiot but think it) and the folio’s 
<1 cojrertion Jt, tiif two v\r)rds might well, T suppose, 

have djopp(‘d < V in tl T'k#* e^s Admit them as Kclitois 
(oniironlv do .«s n iv. kited ]dirase. and llirir tei hni< al 
dramatii utiiC) r c kwr. I larnlei's fatidu speech dclmitely 
alarms floiaiF*, makes a move as if !o stop the match 

after all in uinch h(' is clucked iw that eurt, eornmandiiig 
‘ let ]>e ' d his ends tlif' ]>assage between llic two with a 
sharp tf'iKli ol suggc^ted <irtion, links it bv an arresting 
moment tc the ‘ di^c overy ’ of King, (^hif^en and Clourt, and 
wail hold our attention while that iaigci spea taede makes 
good Its own hold on us. 'Iheieloie, if is allovvable, it will 
be a strengtiu n ng I not lieie in the dramatic fabric. 

1 he parting of the (urtams «in(l the actual discovery 
behind them of Kinir, Queen and (Jourt is indiratcxl with 
some juobahility, 1 think, by the nature of (no stage 
direct i(m in Qa : 
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The scene of catastrophe which follows is full of 
complicated matter, close packecj.^ Shakespeare 
will have inherited its holocaust — which may suit 
him well enough, but he has to harmonise it with 
his own enrichment of the play’s theme. The 
sudden huddle of violent events is in itself effective 
after the long delays of plot and counter-plot, but 


A table prepard^ Trumpets^ Dtums and officers with 
Cushions^ Ktrigy QjieenCy and all the state, FoileSy 
daggers^ and Ijiertes. 

(it is sUge direction and property list combined, and 
entirely businesslike) nor is it even contradicted by the con- 
ventional 

Enter Kmg, Queene, Laertes , . . 

of the Folio, for ‘ enter ' often implies discovery. The 
drawing of the curtains while Hamlet and Horatio stand 
theie is certain. The King, Queen and Court could then 
enter in procession. But this would involve a slight delay; 
and, alter the extended preliniinaiies, Shakespeare would 
concerned, I fancy, to close up the action and move steadily 
towards his climax. In this the discovery is an appi eciable help. 
A likely addition to the stage-inanagemcrit would be the 
simultaneous entry through the doors on the outtr stage of 
extra courtiers or guards, and the table for the foils may 
have had to be moved down. Hamlet, so I believe, is no 
longer in mourning (cf. p. ^ ji ec seq.). But he would be in his 
travelling clothes; and these against the Court vpiendour, 
would look sombre. I.aertes, and even the K ing and Queen, 
it may be said, would be in son sort of mourning for 
Ophelia, having but just returned iiom the funeral. ? do 
not think so (though Laertes need not be gaily dressed, 
and, at the graveside, the King and Queen might have worn 
some mourning outer garments). Realist »c likelihood will 
always give way to legitimate dramatic etfei t. 

^ It runs to some 170 lines, idompau* u and its com- 
plexities— if we are studying Shaken i- irc’s tcchmcal progress 
as a playwright — with the long-cl avvn-out last scene of 
Romeo and Juliet, which is but 30 lines less than twice the 
length. 
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character must be eloquent in them still. And 
this network of action is lucid with character. 

We are at the crisis of what we have called the 
counter-action, the King’s war against Hamlet. 
The first attack — the dispatching him to be 
murdered in England — has failed. We saw nothing 
of it, and its mere recounting will not have pre- 
judiced the effect of this, which, doubly pro- 
vided for, by poisoned sword and cup, can (we 
are to feel) scarcely fail. On Hamlet’s part there 
is no more plotting, ordy cold resolution to do what 
he has to do ; but that, seemingly, is in abeyance 
for the while. Such is our approach to the scene. 
The apology to Laertes is candid : 

Give me your pardon, sir: IVe done vou wiong; 

But pardon ’t, as yon arc a gentleman* 

This picsence knows, and you must needs have heard, 
How I am punish’d with a sore distraction . . . 

and the explanation, even in its riddling logic — 

What 1 have done. 

That might year nature, honour and exception 
Rouijhly awake, I heie piof laim was madness. 

Was 't Hamlet wning'd Laeites ^ Never Hamlet : 

If Hamlet from himself be ta'en away. 

And w'heii he’s not himself does wiong haeites, 

Then Hamlet does it not; Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it then ^ His madness. If ’t be s<«, 

Hamlet is of the faction that is wiorig'd; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 

— is meant to be so Did his aping of madness 
send him verily mad? In the playei who 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could (oice his soul so to his own conceit . . . 

he had discerned that stiange confusion between 
the imagined and the real (which Shakespeare 
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himself had cause enough to know). He can look 
back calmly to the delirium of it now. But who 
else will understand ? So he encls with a simpler 
plea: 

Sir, in this audience, 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 

That I have shot mine arrow o'er the house, 

And hurt my brother. 

— ^and in the sad cadence of that ‘ brother ’ is the 
last echo of Ophelia’s story.. 

Laertes is a still unpractised scoundrel; and it 
will not be too easy for him, with the phial of 
poison for his sword ready in his pocket, to respond 
to tlie appeal to his ‘ most generous thoughts.’ 
But, with a little quibbling about honour, he 
manages it. A jury of gentlemen shall judge his 
cause against Hamlet later — when he has murdered 
him! He can even brave his conscience with an 
outspoken 

But mi that lime, 

I do leceive youi oHti’d lo\c like love, 

And vull not wiong it 

The two of them thus reconciled, the customary 
pleasant stir of preoaration for such a match 
begins ; the foils art brought, compliments pass 
and deprecating protests, and Osric adds his 
expedient touch of frivolity > the affair. 

Hamlet is satisfied with tiie first foil he takes. 
Laertes demands another, and selects it from 
among the spare ones on the table. The King is 
speaking now% with every one attentiv'e: 

Set me the stoups. of wine unon that table. 

If Hao'let give the first or sv 'd hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements then ordnance fire . . . 
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and so the ' sword unbated ’ can be secured 
unnoticed. This screen of oratory, in fact — 

The King shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 

And in the cup an union shall he throw, 

Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups ; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 

* Now the king drinks to Hamlet ! ’ . . . 

— permits the ‘ noble* youth ’ privily to ‘ anoint ’ 
the sword besides.^ 

^ These preliminaric‘5 to the fight have to he deduced from 
the text; they should conform to diarnatir effect and likeli- 
hood combined, but not to one of these at the expense of the 
other. The King orders Osric to present the foils. If they 
were modern fencing foils he could carry half a dozen on 
his arm; of the long Elizabethan sword not more than 
three or four. But he may well leave two or three upon 
the table, and it will not do for him to carry them all, 
or Hamlet (we may think) might select the one that is 
unbated. This, then, will have been among those left on 
the table, and Laertes —pretending that his first rhoirc is 
‘ too heavy ’ — can, under cover of the King’s speech, secure 
it later. But docs not its merely being left there make 
Osric an accomplice i* If we had time to reason the matter 
out, there would he grounds fur suspicion. But if the foils 
are discovered on the table when the curtains part, and 
Osric simply takes the first three or ibiir to his liand, wc 
shall hardly ask ourselves that question. Mc>reovcr, when 
Laertes says ‘ Let me sec another ’ and moves (as I think) 
towards the tabic, Osric is answeiing Hamlet’s question: 

These foils have all a length ? 

and will liave liis back turned to it. I’lien, as the King says 
Set me the stoups ot wine upon that table. 

— i.e. upon a table on the opposite side of the stage we shall 
see Laertes take the unbated swoid, and wc shall know by 
his expression that he has it. It will be even more cliectivc 
to sec him take the phial from his pouch and dip the tip of 
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The match begun, its conduct becomes for a 
while the main action of the scene, the dialogue 
diminishing to an accompaniment. The first 

the sword in it; and the King’s jovial oratory is, I frel sure, 
intended — both by Shakespeare and the King — to provide 
occasion for this; all eyes but ours turned upon Claudius. 
Even Horatio, that faithful watcher of the play-scene, does 
not observe Laertes. 

Dr. Dover Wilson jhinks that Qsrh is necessarily an 
accomplice ; the chief proof of it that it is to him Laertes 
says later that he is justly killed with his own treachery. I 
* an only answer that Shakespeare ^ does not do these things ’ 
— docs not introduce a ridiculous fribble, and by one ex 
post facto hint in the text convert him to a scoundrel; and, 
moreover, leave it at that. Nor do I see how the actor of 
OsriC could, merely b\ facial expression, convey his guilt. 
Laertes begins his confession — 

Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe . . . 

— to Osric , because it is he who has gone to his aid, asking 
him how he docs. He continues it to Hamlet a moment 
after with 

ILiiniet, thou art slain; . . . 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 

L^nbated and envenom’d . . . 

— all the w'cight of his remorse in that. And in ^*he interval 
Hamlet’s attention and ours has been turned to the dying 
Queen; too strong a competition by far for an Osric’s 
guilty grimarings. No, I fan'y the poor wMtcr-fly can be 
returned ‘Not guilty’, and allowed to announce ‘young 
Fortinbras’s ’ arri\ai from Poland with a clear countenance 
and consc ience. 

Both student and pro<i!i er, however, should ta^ e care to 
master Dover Wilson’ explanations of trie wager and the 
fight (in the new Cambridge Sliakespearc and in his preface 
to the Shakespcaic Asso^'iation facsimile of George Silver’s 
Paradoxes of Defeme) 

The wager, indeed, is \ nunoi matter. If we do not grasp 
its meaning we can still be amused by the jargcin ; and I 
expect that not a few among ShaK^^i care’s audience were 
in that case. But tlie proper conduct of the fight is im* 
portant. I owe much to these elucidations of it. 
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bout, indeed, would pass in a tense silence but for 
the inspiriting 

Trumpets the whiled 

— silence only broken when Hamlet scores and 
claims ; 

One. 

Laertes (touched too in the self-esteem that 
Claudius took such pains to foster) protests : 

No! 

Hamlet curtly appeals : 

Judgment? 

and has it from Osric — ^vk’^ho is in his element : 

A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laertes, a peg down, takes fresh breath with 
Well, again ! 

Bht the King, for an instant, interposes. 

We sec now why he thought it well to back the 
poisoned rapier with the poisoned cup. Hamlet 
is the bevter fencer; Laertes may not touch him 
at all. He is running no risks; 

Stay, give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine. 

Here's to thy health. Give him the cup. 

A most gracious ceremonial ! He drinks from the 
cup first, then draws the pearl from his finger and 

^ Q2. The omission of the direction in the Folio may well 
be accidental, for a little lower down the Q^s 

Druniy trumpets and shot, Florishy a peece goes off, 
is abbreviated to 

Trumpets sound, and shot goes off, 

though not only does its text still demand the ‘ Kettle,’ but, 
by stage directions elsewhere, drums are in use. 
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drops it in; and we shall guess, if we cannot see, 
that he has pressed the spring which releases the 
poison.^ Then, as the cup is carried to Hamlet: 

Drum, trumpets and skoL Florish, a peece goes off. 

In truth a splendid pledge ! But Hamlet, when the 
din is over, says quietly and coldly — for he will 

not drink amity to his uncle: 

« 

I’ll play this bout first ; set it by awhile. 

The second bout proves strenuous, for the bad 
blood in Laertes is fermenting. Hamlet wins it, 
and claims it with a gay 

Another hit ; what say you ? 

And l.aertes does not wait for the humiliating 
judgment this time, but confesses wryly : 

A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

Then, while the two recover breath, the King's 
soft voice is heard : 

Our son shall win. 

It is spoken smilingly to the Queen. There is a 
taunt in it for Laertes , let him show his prowess, 
and quickly, or their enemy may escape them. Its 
fatherly affection might well anger Hamlet ; but, 
exhilarated with the sport, he loes not heed. For 
the first time (the irony of it !) see him oblivic us 
to all trouble, as sane in body as in mind, and in 

^ Forewarned as they have been, Shakespeare’s audience 
would be fully alive to what the ring and me gesture must 
imply. Claudius is an expert poisoner; and such subtle 
methods as this, and the pouring of iht poison in his brother’s 
ear, were a recognised part of the equipment of the 
‘ Italianate ’ villain. 
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the flush of success; the Hamlet of Ophelia’s 
dreams, of the 

unmatched form and feature of blown youth. 

— a Hamlet that might have been. And his 
mother is so happy to see the change in him— his 
.madness cured, and with this the bitterness which 
had parted them ended — that she can even banter 
him a little : 


He’s fat and scant of breath. 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows. . . . 

She leaves her ‘ state ’ and trips to where he 
stands. The page with the King’s cup is still 
waiting near him. In a merry caprice she seizes it, 
and, mischievously parodying the favourite royal 
phrase and trumpet-saluted gesture: 

The Queen carouses to thy fortune, Handet. 

What, upon the instant, is Claudius to do? While 
Hamlet bows his thanks, he calls out 

Gertrude, do not drink. 

r 

But why should she not? Prettily wilful, making 
him, I think, a mock reverence : 

I will, my lord , I pray you, pardon me. 

she disobeys him and does drink. She has given him, 
we note, while she speaks and curtseys, a moment’s 
chance to save her — at the cost of his own safety. 
The moment passes ; he has let it pass ; 

It is the poison’d cup ! it is too late. 

— retribution outwitting even his quick wit ! But 
she finds, for the instant, nothing amiss ; and her 
next gesture is to press, in all innocence and aflfec- 
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tion, the poisoned cup on her son. If he would 
not pledge his uncle and make all well between 
them, surely he will not refuse her. Though he 
does not positively refuse, his response is cold : 

I dare not drink yet, Madam ; by and by. 

But she feels so near to winning him again that 
she bids him, tenderly, as if he were still a child : 

Come, fet me wipe thy face. 

and, as a child might, he lets her. 

While this is passing the thwarted, desperate 
Laertes is whispering to the King : 

Mv lord. I’ll hit him now, 
to get no answer but a grim 
I do not think’ t 

— for Claudius, his guilty eyes on the doomed 
Queen, feels himself slipping to confusion afld 
defeat. Is it the sight of mother and son seemingly 
reunited that prompts Laertes' 

And yet ’tis almost ’E;dinst my conscience. 

Hamlet turns, buoyantly ready for the third bout. 
This also passes in silence, and is ended by Osric’s 

Nothing, neither way. 

But is it ended ? Hamlet is hr ’f off his guard when 
Laertes gives himself benefit of the doubt, and 
with a 

Have at )oi! now. 

thrusts and scores his first hit. It is all he will 
need to score, for he has dra '' ^ blood ! 

Stung by the trickery of the attack, the wound, 
the treachery of the sharpened sword, Hamlet closes 
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with lus man and wrests this from him, forcing on 
him his own in exchange.^ The King’s 

Part them ! they arc incens’d. 

passes unheeded; for eyes are now turned on 
Gertrude, who, the poison at work in her, stands 
swaying to and fro. Upon Osric’s 

Look to the queen there, ho ! 

attendants go to her aid. The fight suddenly and 
finally stops ; Horatio's steady voice, heard for the 
first time, interprets to us what has happened : 

They bleed on both sides. . . . 

So Hamlet has his death wound. We know it, and 
he does not. Laertes has his, and knows it; and 
the pluck goes out of him. 

^ For what seems to me the simplest and, more import* 
antly, the most dramatic way of effecting the exchange, 
see Dover Wilson’s note in the new Cambridge Hamlet. 
But he does not make it indubitaljly clear that Hamlet is 
‘ enraged/ *not merely by the smart of the wound, but by 
the treachery involved. (He guesses half the truth ; the rest 
is to come.) This is needed, however, to account for the 
fury of his attack on Laertes, an attack so furious that it 
stretches him on the ground; and it is illustrated by the 
King’s 

Part them ! they are incens'd. 

The ‘ traditional ’ stage business — if I remember it rightly 
— which involved a fight with modern foils only, was that 
Hamlet should be wounded in the forearm, should note the 
blood flowing and surmise the unbuttoned foil (I am not sure 
that Laertes was not supposed to remove the button from his 
foil upon the ‘ My lord, I’ll hit him now Then he had to 
beat Laertes’ foil from his hand, put his loot on it, and offer 
him his own in exchange— which Laertes would shamefacedly 
take. The idea involved is the same. 
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Hamlet does not answer his friend’s 
How is it, my lord ? 

for, free of the fighting, his eyes are on the Queen. 
But Osric’s 

How is it, Laertes ? 

brings the beginning of confession ; 

Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric, 

I am justly kill’d ^Aith mine owfi treacherv 

It is checked for a moment by Hamlet’s peremptory 
How does the Queen ? 

which Claudius answers with a desperate 

She s'vs ounds to see them bleed. 

— for his instinct is to save himself; aitd Laertes* 
(whose own mouth will soon be shut) has accounted 
for Hamlet, after all, and the poison might be 
explained aw'ay. But retribution outpae’es him 
again. Gertrude speaks : 

No, no, the drmk, the d'^ink — O my dear Hamlet ! 

The drink, the di ink ; I am poison’d. 

— and in the ‘ O m\ dear Hamlet ’ what agon/ 
of remorse ! For at last she understands. ‘ As 
kill a king. ... a second time I kill my husband 
dead. ... he poisons him in the garden for his 
estate . . . ! ’ And she has seen this cup sent on 
its errand. 

At the sound of the one fatal, memorable word 
Hamlet is transformed The last shreds of self- 
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conscious weakness fall from him ; and he stands 
there, Hamlet the Dane indeed. 

O villainy! H^w? Let the door be lock’d : 

Treachery I seek it out.^ 

His command is obeyed withoutquestion. Claudius 
is trapped. 

The answer to that ‘ How ? ’ is to come from 
Laertes. But ht must confess his own guilt to 
Hamlet first. So the King’s doom is suspended 
for a torturing mir,.ute or so; and we arc aware 
of him, the glib diplomatist, jovial drinker and 
dancer, the ‘ very very peacock,’ skulking among 
his bewildered Court, Hamlet hears from Laertes 
his own doom; but he pays no heed to that; 
he waits for the end of the story. When he has it — 

thy mother’s poisf)ned- 

I can no more ’ -the Kmg— the Kint^'s to hla^c* 

' — he turns, and, no one staying him, takes 
vengeance. 

At the sword thrust the courtiers raise a 
perfunctory cr^' of ‘Treason.’ But, though the 
wounded man cries pitifully 

O, \tt <iefcnd me friends, I am hut hurt . . . 

they do nothing. Then Hamlet drops the sword, 
and takes the cup and drags the cn^ature out, and 

^ This is (spelling excepted) the Folio’s reading, Qa’s 
does not differ except in punctuation. Rowe follows the 
Folio. Theobald would seem to hai/e been the first to turn 
the into a ‘ffo!’, and modem editt>rs, even 

Dover Wilson, have followed him. Why, I cannot imagine. 
The ‘ How? ’ IS an obvious question, to which Laertes nuikes 
answer; and it knits the sense together and sustains the 
tension of the moment better than a redundant exclama- 
tion can. 
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— as one would medicine a dog — chokes his mouth 
open and pours the poison down; and he con- 
secrates to the consummate moment his last out- 
burst of mockery : 

Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 
Drink of this potion. Is thy union here? 

P'ollow my mother. 

Into the silence which follows, steals Laertes dying 

He is justly served ; 

It is a poison tempered by hirr>seif. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet; 

Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me * 

He dies, and Hamlet feels death coming upon him 
too. 

His first tliought is for his friend : 

1 am dead, Horatio . . . 

only his next for his still-agonising mother, the 
sotirce of all this ill. Speechless, she can yet have 
heard ail ; at the end nothing has been spared 
her. And from her son comes only a 

Wi etched Queen, adieu. 

He feels men’s eyes on nim, the assassin of their 
King: 

You that look pair and tremble o this chanr e. 

That are but mutes o" audience tiiis act. 

Had I but time— as diis fell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his arrest— O ! I could tell you— 

But Jet it be . . . 

And once more, and for the last tinio, he seeks 
help where he has ever found it : 

Horatio, I am oead; 

Thou liv'st ; umort me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied 
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One certain sign of the great writer is that his 
resourcefulness ,-ioes not fail him as he nears the 
end of book or play. So here. All, we shall be 
feeling, is about over; and suddenly the im- 
perturbable Horatio, the man 

that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hath ta’en with equal tha.iks . . . 

passionately resolves not to !?urvive his friend: 

Never believe it ! 

I’m more an antique Roman than a Dane: 

Here’s yet some liquor left* 

Hamlet’s dying strength cannot wrest the cup from 
him ; but he knows a better means : 

O God, Horatio, what a w'ounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me ! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story. . . . 

New duty laid on him, this friend will be faithful 
still. Ajid at once, for reminder of that world 
without and its claims, we hear 

J march afarre off. 

an army’s drums and fifes, and a shot of salute. 
It is, says Osric, 

Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from Poland . . . 

ambassadors from England too.^ Hamlet, self- 

^ Q2 and F. both mark an Enter Osric here, having given 
him no exit. But it looks as if the giving of the speech itself 
to him had been a matter of theatrical economy on Shake- 
speare’s part — as if this particular actor had been the most 
competent person available to speak these three important 
lines; and that implies a shedding of the water-fly — unless 
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forgetful, calm, orders affairs of state : 

I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying toicc ; 

So tell him . . . 

Then, upon 

the rest is silence. 

he slips peacefully out of life — to the rhythm of the 
drum-beats of the triumphant approach of the 
man whose * divine •ambition put him to such 
shame. ^ A last quiet stroke of tragic irony. 

But the story which Horatx) will tell 

to the yet unknowing world. . . 

is not that of his weakness and melancholy, his 
scruples and failings. These are dead with him. 
Even his blunders, the 

accidental iudgmen^s, casual slaughters . * . 

we are to suppose an Osric shocked quite out of his fantastic 
self by what has happened. But such niceties in a minca* 
rharat ler would not come into question at such a moment. 
The lines belong to a " messenger ’ and they are spoken by 
Osric (w'hat, however, has become of the anonymous Lorcl, 
who reinforced the invitation to the duel ? Surd); he could 
have served this turn). His ‘ exit * is of no importance and 
need not be editorially piovidcd. If he passes for a second 
or so into the ante-room or i :>eeu to encounter an attendant 
in the doorway — anything of that sort will be amply 
sufficient. 

^ He says here besides 

I cannot live to hear the news from England . . , 

into which might- -by the so minded— be read regret that 
he will never know for certain whether Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern have been satisfactorily * hoist n^th their own 
petar.’ But this is certainly not the intention of the line. 
The ambassadors from England are ^ ^rilded to him as to 
Denmark’s rightful ruler at the moment, and, so answering, 
he says he will not live to receive them ; that is all. 
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will find a less tenebrous place in the picture seen 
as a whole. For finally he has not failed. The 
wrong to be righted led him to no such gallant 
adventure as his father or this hero, whose prowess 
he so envied, would have confidently taken in hand. 
It was a cancerous wrong — 

carnal, bloody and uinatural . . . 

— eating into the sanctities of life and his faith in 
them. But at the qost of his life he has righted it 
at last; and Forlinbras comes to a heritage purged 
of e\'il. 


O, proud death! 

What feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 

That thou so many priiKes at a shot 
So hluodiK hast struck! 

— he may well exclaim it ! .^.nd the whole stalely 
ending reminds us that this most introspective of 
plays has also been a tragedy of great events, 
which have added their dignity to its own. The 
note wtis early struck; in talk of war, in the 
ominous 

Sonietlnnp is roUen in the ^t.itc of Denmark . . . 

and it has cchot‘d through the play. And w'c are 
sent from the theatre now with our minds not 
simply upon the pity of Hamlet's death, but stirred 
to some pride in him. 

Fortinbras is the fortunate man, the enemy 
whom happy chance turns friend, the welcomed 
stranger with the easier work to do. The futuic is 
his. He tht more owes {as he will know when he 
has heard Horatio’s tale) a tribute to the life here 
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sacrificed. He pays it as an honourable soldier 
should : 

Let four captaiob 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the ^tage: 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have proved most royally, and for his passage, 

The soidiei'^’ musu and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. . 

Exeunt marching : After the which* a peal oj ordnance are 
shot off 

It IS not by mere convent io4i that Shakespeare 
allots him a hero’^ eiid 
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QUARTO 

THE PIRATE AND HIS METHODS 

T he Hamlet which Shakespeare left us is in the 
Second Quarto and the Folio. From the First 
Quarto the positive harvest is a few interesting 
stage directions and a way of reducing the action 
to such a ‘ two hours traffic ’ (or less) as would be 
passable on the Elizabethan stage. And a per- 
formance of it — the merely verbal corruptions set 
straight — would be an instructive experiment. We 
should see what, to the mind of the pirate-compiler, 
were the qualities which made the play popular.^ 
The theory most commonly accepted at the 
oioment is, I believe, that Qi does not, represent 
an earlier version by Shakespeare, nor even an 
earlier alien play partly amended by him ; but that 
it is a/ surreptitious ’ and ‘assembled’ text, a 
garbling and debasing of the mature Hamlet 
which we have. From a bibliographical standpoint 
I am incompetent to argue the matter. But it 
seemed worth while to consider Qi simply as a 
piece of playwriting, and, comparing it with Q2, 
to ask how far, as such, it can or cannot be accom- 
modated to the theory. In the main, no doubt, 
it can be ; but not, I think, altogether. 

We have, to begin with, such truncate and 
clumsy lines as are the likeliest possible result of an 
attempt to remember the speeches containing 

^ William Poel, among his many other useful services to 
Elizabethan drama, did, I think, do something like this. 
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them made by someone who had listened to them 
fairly often (not too intelligently^ but had never 
learnt them : 

To be, or not to be, I there’s the point. 

To Die, to slcepc, is that all? I all: 

No, to sleepe, to dreame, I mary there it goes . . . 

— the crude sense of the real thing. As to the un- 
related lines mixed in with thc^ garbled text : 

And borne before an everlasting Judge . . . 

The happy smile, and the accursed damn’d . . . 
Scorned by the right rich, *the rich curssed of the 
poore? 

The widow being oppressed, the orphan wrong’d, 

The taste of hunger, or a tirant’s raigne 
And thousan<l more calamities besides . . . 

— they are the sort of thing which, recollection 
failing, anybody familiar with the Elizabethan 
theatre could improvise out of the scraps and ends 
of plays floating in his memory . 

On the other hand, there is Voltimand’s speech, 
which seemingly conies direct from the mouth of 
an actor who had spoken it in a performance of 
0.2, or some very similar text (and, if it dioes, here 
is a sign that the minor actors in a company were 
expected to be fairly word-perfect), or from the 
‘ part ’ itself from wiiich he had learned it. 

Then there arc the twenty-eight lines, peculiar 
to 0,1, which Furnivall declares to be Shake- 
speare’s own.^ That they naght well be is undeni- 
able, and this is a point against a simple acceptance 
of the ‘ pirated Qp ’ theory. But they might also 
have been provided by somebody familiar with 
Shakespeare’s style. In one of them — 

As would have moov’d the stoniest breast alive . . . 

^ Sec his introduction to the N.S.S. Grigg’s facsimile. 
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— there is a faint echo of Twelfth Right's 

Lady, you arc the cruellest she alive . . . 

Love make his heart of flint that you shall love. . . , 

— the more noticeable, perhaps, because Corambis’ 
lines (which Furnivall docs not cite) : 

such men often prove 

Great in their WGrdes, but lit^Je in their love, 

must surely also derive from Viola’s 

for still we prove 

Much in our vows but little in our love. 

On the other hand, again, a large proportion of 
the more memorable phrases—popular tags to this 
day, likeliest to be so then, and easy quarry for a 
pirate— -come through correctly: 

Fraiitie, thy name is Woman. 

He was a man, take him for all in ail, 

I shall not iooke upon his like againe 

Angel's and Ministers of grace defend us , . . 

There arc more things in heaven and earth Horatio^ 

Then are Dream’ t of, in your philosophic. 

Rest, rest, peitiirbed spirit. 

The time is out of joyiit. O, cursed spite 
That ever I was borne to set it right. 

— and this is but a selection from the first two 
scenes. 

Another very famous tag comes through with the 
actor trick of repetition attached to it: 

O my prophetike soul, my uncle ! my uncle ! 
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And Qa’s elaborate variations upon 
Get thee to a nunnery. . . . 

become a mere gabbling, eight times reiterated 
to a Nunnery goe. 

This is just the sort of thing which an inferior actor, 
when the substance of a scene has failed to hold the 
audience (and the emotional structure and the 
sequences of this ofie are not easily made clear), 
is tempted to do ; to finish it, that is to say, with a 
series of effective flourishes. *And something of the 
same sort is to be seen in the triple repetition of 
Yorick’s name, which anticipates— and prejudices 
— Qa’s effective repetition of Alexander’s, which 
is in its turn, when the warrantor of Q,i deals with 
it, spoilt by being overdone. 

These things all point, in the mam, to a piracy 
and a garbling of Qg. Besides which, Q,i gives us 
a play just as elaborate in plan as the genuine and 
matured Hamlet ; as many characters, ihough they 
arc less fully characterised , and an abundance of 
incidental material. Fortinbras and Denmark’s 
foreign policy are there; so (his name changed) 
are Reynaldo and his spying expedition ; so, 
despite compression is all that is material of the 
players and their p*ay, with a reference, even, to 
‘private plays’ and ‘the humour of children’; 
so arc all the circumstanre.s of the journey to Eng- 
land; we have the Grave-diggers, we have oven an 
anonymous Osric— not merely, then, the major but 
most of the minor features of the authentic Hamlet. 
The pirate crams all he can into the smaller space 
permitted him. Ajid, if slapdash, he is competent 
after his kind ; for the cardiital point of each scene 
will generally be left us. 
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Something else suggests the pirate : the fact that 
it is in the last third of the play that the text is 
most contracted and corrupt and the botching 
at its worst. ^ The last third of any play will be 
apt to suffer so at the hands of a man who fancies 
himself as— no poet, of course, or ‘ serious ’ 
dramatist, but a practical man of the theatre. For 
there is nothing he so fears as the impatience of 
his audience once the excitement of a play’s mid- 
crisis is past. After that push on quickly to the 
end, will be his rule. Now Shakespeare, writing 
generously throughout, is even more generous in 
the last third of the play, of incidental matter, 
and of what a ‘ practical ’ pirate might well con- 
sider ‘ mere talk.’ Hamlet is absent from the 
action too; that the audience (and possibly the 
actor) may not like. And when he does return 
he has left emotional rhetoric — ^stuff, says the prac- 
tical man, much to the taste of the audience— be- 
hind him. Ample reasons here, then, for the extra 
contraction we find. 


THE CHANGED SCENE-SEQ^UENCE 

But two things at least (apart from the question 
of Furnivall’s Shakespearean lines) do not fit the 
theory that Qr is nothing but a stolen and garbled 
version of the mature Qg. 

Why should a pirate re-name Polonius, Corambis 

* Compare the pagination of the two Quartos. To the 
end of the Closet scene (the mid-crisis) ; Qi, roughly, 45 pp. ; 
Qa, 64. But from here to the end; Qa, 35 pp. ; Qi, 
18 only; hardly more than half. It may be worth while 
remarking that the more le^dmate omissions of the Folio 
are also mainly to be found in this last third of the play. 
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and Reynaldo, Montano? I know of no con- 
vincing answer. 

And why should he displace the ‘ To be or not 
to be . . soliloquy and Hamlet’s scene with 
Ophelia ? Having got the rest of the action right 
it would surely be hard to make this mistake. 
And why intentionally make such a change ? But 
did he? Must there not have.been some version 
of the play with this scene-sequence in it? 

There is the trace of one in Q2. In Qi : 

Lets to the King . . . 

says Corambis to Ophelia ; and he takes her to the 
King and Queen, and the rest follows naturally. 
In Qa: 

goe wc to the King . . . 

says Polonius ; and they set off. But Ophelia never 
arrives. The thing is not explained ; but, of course, 
in the Q« scene-sequence she is not wanted. Does 
this show Shakespeare merely changing his plan of 
action, or revising an earlier play, cither Jiis own 
or another man’s, without troubling to alter the 
tell-tale phrase.^ If it shows a mere currently 
made change of plan, then the pirate took a hint 
from Shakespeare, but devised Qi’s scene- 
sequence for himself- which is more than unlikely. 
If he found his scene-sequence somewhere, was it 
in an earlier play by Shakespeare, or another 
man’s? One can give a guessing answer to both 
questions at once. It is as unlikely that he would 
take so much as he almost proveably has done 
in the shape of character and dialogue from Qg, 
and go back to ta very diffeicnt play, be it Shake- 
speare’s or another’Sjj simply for this scene-sequence 
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and the change of names. ^ Does it not look, there- 
fore, as if there had existed a version of the play, 
written by Shakespeare, substantially mature, but 
which yet contained the Q_i scene-sequence, a 
Corambis and Montano, and, possibly, the Shake- 
spearean lines (or better versions of them) which 
Furnivall cites ? 

There is much tabe said, from a more narrowly 
dramatic point of view', for Qi’s scene-sequence. 
The ‘ To be or not to be . . .’ soliloquy comes 
well from a Hamlet last heard lamenting that the 
time was out of joint, last pictured to us (in Q^i) 
parting from Ophelia, 

Silent, as in the mid time of the night. . . . 

And from this picturing of the one encounter 
to their next, w'hich we ourselves are to sec, 
the thread of their story will be sustained W'ithout 
interruption, save for the few liiu'o given to the 
introducing of Roscncrantz and Guildenstern and 
the episode of the relurn<-d Ambassadors. And his 
puzzling talk to her about beauty transforming 
honesty to a bawd will then follow so much more 
closely than in Q2 upon his angry grief for his 
mother’s frailty, that the coniiecliori between the 
two should be as much more apparent. 

In what, then, is the Qg scene- sequence an 
improvement? 

It enables Shakespeare (as we have seen) to 
develop in the long discursive scene with Rosen- 

* It is worth noting that Montano-Reynalcio only appears 
at this point, where the stiuctural dinerence between Qi 
and Qa is rooted. Also I have ventured to diagnose a re- 
consideration of the character of Goiambis-Polonius at this 
very juncture also. Sec p. 253. 
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crantz and Guildenstem, Polonius and the Players, 
the imaginative, speculative, passive and unprac- 
tical side of Hamlet, and to develop it in an 
appropriately uneventful setting. And from this 
passivity it is Hamlet who rouses himself, to 
the self-reproach of 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! , . . 

and to devising the test of th^ play-scene. That 
he should do this of his own accord, self-stimulated, 
and not (as in Q,i) after hLs nerves have been 
rewrought upon by the meeting with Ophelia, 
and he has discovered that the King and Polonius- 
Corambis have baited their trap with her and are 
spying on him, adds much moi'al weight to his 
character. It is dramatically better too that the 
hero should keep the initiative: should plot, not 
merely counter-plot. 

The postponing of the scene with Ophelia, andrf)f 
the shock to the King of the overheard 

those that are married already, all but one, shall 
live , . . 

until the very eve of the play-scene has advantages 
of its owTi besides. The King will not be left sitting 
still under such a threat, or leaving a leisurely 
elucidation of it to Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. 
In 0,2 he at once projects Hamlet’s despatch to 
England. This then becomes — as we have already 
noted ^ — an important turning point in the play’s 
counter-action, the King’s against Hamlet. And, 
with the train of Hamlet’s plot now about 
to be fired, action and counter- action can, after 
the discursive delays, be pressed forward together, 

» S(^ pp. a?; 75, 
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and the story carried unchecked to its exciting 
mid-crisis and Hamlet’s foiling and departure. 

Yet there are signs which could be held to show 
that the pirate had two versions of the play to pick 
and choose between: one yielding him his Q^i 
scene-sequence : the other, more lately written 
dialogue. 

For instance ; though Gorambis does bring 
Ophelia to the King, she stands there completely 
ignored while he tells the tale of her love affair 
with Hamlet and of his own part in it. He tells it, 
in fact, just as it is more naturally told by Polonius 
in Qa — of an Ophelia who is really absent. 

Then there is the matter of Hamlet’s talk with 
Corambis-Polonius. In Q^i this follows close 
upon his discovery that Ophelia has been set in his 
path as a decoy, and that Gorambis and the King 
have been spying on them. Docs not that give 
nrjch point to the sarcasm of 

y’aic a fishinoni^er. 

(a bawd, a pandar), and of 

I \^^ould you were so honest a man. 

— so much that one is tempted to say: Shakespeare 
could only have written the lines in this con- 
nection.^ On the other hand, if this beginning 
best suits Gorambis. Hamlet’s final and frankly 
expressive aside, Qi’s 

Oldc doating foolc. 

is hardly harsh enough comment upon a so re- 
cently detected trap-baiter and spy. And it 
plainly, one would say, must derive from Qg’s 
These tedious old fools ! 

’ There is, moreover, the stressed opposition of ‘ honesty ’ 
and ‘ bawd ’ in the scene with Ophefia. 
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— ^which is suitable enough summing up of the still 
guiltless Polonius. 

What explanation can be offeree! here ? One is, 
of course, only piling guess upon guess. But is 
it not possible that the ‘ fishmonger ’ passage — 
with, it would be likely, the even more pointed 

if the sun breed maRgots in a dead dog. . . . Have 
you a daughter? . . . Let her not wqlk i’ the sun. . . . 

which Qi, economising time, makes no use of — 
was originally written for tjje Qi sequence, to 
follow close upon the Ophelia-baited trap and 
Hamlet’s discovery of it? But why, then, did 
Shakespeare not omit the lines when, addressed to 
a still guiltless Polonius, they had lost their primary 
point? They arc effective lines in themselves; 
he would be loth to part with them. And he found, 
besides, I suggest, that the whole passage could as 
well be interpreted as sardonically oracular prais/; 
of the Polonius, who has so prudently withdrawn 
his daughter from the dangers of a corrupt world, 
in which men — Hamlet not least — are ‘ arrant 
knaves all,’ and as fishmongerly-mindefl as he. 
Moreover, while Gorambis, fresh from his spying 
and trap-setting, could hardly help seeing the 
point of the sarcasms, with Polonius they will pass, 
thus fined down, for madness; and with us, in so 
far as wc miss the point of them, as being among 
those many twilight sayings, whose meaning is 
rather to be felt than comprehended — a quite 
legitimate dramatic effect where Hamlet and his 
‘ madness ’ arc concerned.^ 

^ These oracular passages, of course, abound; and the 
quality of their content ranges trom the tragically bitter 
implication of the ‘ dear mother ’ farewell to the King, 
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This implies, then, a correction of dialogue just 
sufficient to suit the change in the action, and our 
pirate left, for his chief resource, with a play 
pretty well as mature in plan and characterisation 
as Q2, but still differing in the matter of this 
scene-sequence. But it looks also as if he must have 
had some knowledge of Q2 itself and of the 
changes in its dialogue which followed upon the 
new scene-sequence, though h‘e did not appreciate 
their significance. 

Not that I have the temerity to offer this as a 
definite solution of the Q,i problem. There are 
other difficulties, and other answers, doubtless, to 
these ; and I have a dozen times repented the put- 
ting my foot into such a critical quagmire. But 
0,1 ’S scene-sequence, and ‘ Cnrambis ’ and 
‘ Montano,’ are surely nut the pirate’s invention, 
and he plainly has a mature play to pilfer from, 
and O^’s scene-sequence is the more favourable 
to the exhibiting of Hamlet’s character. One is 
tempted, therefore, to “^ee that change as one of 
Shakespeare’s (probably latest) contributions to the 
subduing and adapting of the story and the story'- 
telling to this maturer end, and what is left cryptic 
in the scene between Hamlet and Polonius as an 
item, then, in the consequent process of subtilising 
the character under cover of its madness.^ 

through the cold irony of this one, to the sheer nonsense of (he 
‘camel . . . wea.sel . . . whale’ bamboozling of Polonius. It is 
for the critic and the actoi to master then latent significance, 
where this exists; the audience stands mid-way between 
Hamlet and his victim, between the puzzler and the puzzled. 

^ And it is thanks — or otherwise — to Dr. Dover Wilson 
that I found myself upon the track of this troublesome and, 
finally, not very important question. He is himself so 
puzzled by the apparent inapplicaljility ofthe ‘ fishmonger ’ 
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What, finally, of Qi’s explicit disclosure of the 
murder to the Queen and her explicit denial that 
she was prK'y to it? Is that the pirate’s, or Kyd's ; 
was it ever Shakespeare’s? The question is not 
upon all fours with that of the scene-sequence; for 
practically only a single line spoken by Gertrude 
is involved, and this the pirate- who might well 
prefer his effects cut and driedr- could easily have 
inserted on his own account. But once again, 
regard for character — this alone- must rule t)ut 
the disclosure for Shakespeart^. Because once the 
Queen knows of the murder, how is she, through- 
out the rest of the play, to be shown docile 

passage that he declares a now vanished stage direction in 
Q2, by which Hamlet enters unseen and ewerhears the plot 
to ‘loose’ Ophelia to him. It is such a simple solution 
that one is strongly tempted to acc cpt it I was tempted, and 
to the point r>f yielding. But iny instincts rebelled. I did not 
like the spoiling of that entrance ‘leading upon a boolf,* 
nor the commonplace symmetry of letting Hamlet stand 
there ovcrliearing a plot by which the plotters were to stand 
there a little later ovei hearing liim. Beside.s which — and 
far more important! -Dover Wilson’s argument 'leads him 
fatally to having Hamlet regard Ophelia as a decoy the 
minute he (later on'i sets eyes on her, and tc> knowing from the 
beginning of their scene rog*^fhcr that the King and Polonius 
are listening. None of ttiis can I admit for a moment. For 
the result will be to rob Hamlet’s part in the scene of all the 
ebb and flow of tenderness and i* grel, inexplicable suffering 
and passion, to reduce it to a d^ad Icv^el of resentment, to 
make him, indeed, something of a self-rififhteous scold. 

But mere objections are not enough. I felt I must prupofe, 
if I could, some alternative solution to the difficulty. For 
difficulty there is, even though it be— as are many dramatic 
difficulties- -more ical than apparent, and, therefore, in 
effect, the less impoitant. This, then, is wliat I have found ; 
though it surp.xsses the needs of an answer; and I had, of 
course, been puzzling over the question of tlic‘ scenc*sequence 
on its own account. 
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at the King’s side, protecting him from Laertes, 
carelessly gay during the fencing match, and with 
no more made of the matter ? And that she knew 
and feigned ignorance is not to be supposed ; for 
this would make her a monster.^ 

^ For a discussion of the effect that Shakespeare does make 
—once again, a very subtle one -by bringing Gertrude to the 
very brink of disclosure but no 1,'rther, see p. 118, note. 



THE VERSE AND THE PROSE 


VOCABULARY AND IMAGERY 

T he Elizabethan dramatist was in thrall to no 
critical rule. He might do what he would as long 
as he made what he did effective. He might write 
as he chose : in prose or verse, and it might be any 
sort of verse ; and he could chop and change from 
scene to scene, or in the coui^c of a scene, between 
verse and prose, or one sort of verse and another, 
just as he would. Shakespeare, in this as in other 
things, claims every freedom. lie develops no 
cut-and-dried method of his own. He tests and dis- 
cards. His tendency, from the first, is to be rid of 
artifice and formula, of all forms which do not 
prove malleable; they break, indeed, under the 
stress to which he subjects them, of their moulding 
into seemingly spontaneous expression. For that 
is what he works towards; but to achieve it 
without sacrificing the force and distii^ction of 
essentially poetic speech. Syntax must be as 
malleable, since it has to shape not thought only, 
but the unruliest t notions. And his vocabulary 
and imagery, however fine, must be but an en- 
hancement of familiar parlance if the effect of it 
is to come directly home to his audience. 


Every language accumulates certain devices for 
emphasis and display, and the dramatist who bases 
his dialogue on familiar parlance is bound to 
employ them. The trouble is that a too casual 
currency will often, have efifiiced their value, and 
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mere exaggeration will not restore it. A cumu- 
lation of two or three epithets, for instance, is a 
common means' of emphasis. Shakespeare, fresh 
to the theatre, finds their accumulation into a 
very catalogue to be a much-practised dramatic 
trick, which he practises himself for a time. 
Amid the many technical confusions of Romeo 
and Juliet comes that 

Arrurst, unhappy, wretched, haiciuiday! . . . 

Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, spited, slain ! . . . 

Despis’d, distressed, hated, inart> I ’d, killed ! . . . 

Yet aheady he may be sensible that he is skirting 
the edge of the ritiiculous, for he thrusts the 
Nurse’s burlesque of the lamentations into the 
very midst of them ; and we know, besides, that 
Juliet is not really dead. In Hamlet he is still 
using tlic truk, bur he gives it liram.itic validity, 
Hamlet, lashing hiinMdfiiito lury with his 

Blood\> tli.iin ’ 

Reiaorsclrsb, aeacheious, iecheroH^, knidless villain. 

is sensible a second latei that he is an ass to unpack 
his heart with words ; and the thing is turned to 
frankly comic account in Polonius’ 

Tlic best fcftdJS in the woilti, for tinged Vt comedy, 

history, p^istoial-f )mK li. histoncal-pA'itoral, tra- 

gical-lii^toriral, tia^T^iial-ruinical-iiisloncal-pastoMl. , . . 

while, tor a normal use of it, we have that 
measured and balanced 

How weary, stale, fiat and iinprofiiaWe,^ . . . 

^ Even as we have had in Julius Casar, hut as speech 
planned to impress the hearers: 

Brutus is noble, wise, valiant and honest ; 

Caesar was mighty, bold, royal and loving. . , . 
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A very common English means of emphasis is 
what may be called ‘ repetition by complement ’ ; 
but, again, so common is this, its belter-known locu- 
tions are so hackneyed, that their value is largely 
lost. ‘ Flesh and blood,’ ‘ safe and soxmd,’ ‘ hue 
and cry,’ ‘ kith and kin,’ ‘ use and wont ’ — these 
are worn currency indeed.^ Shakespeare, in 
Hamlet, shows an extraordinary fondness for this 
device, and employs 4t, one would say, as carelessly 
as constantly. It may at times betoken the teeming 
mind — his own or his chai^acter’s — finding two 
words as easily as one and too eager to be getting 
on to choose between them. The use of the con- 
junction makes smooth going for the verse, the 
familiar form and the bare addition to the mean- 
ing easy listening; and even when this last is 
negligible, as it is- -to take four samples out of 
Hamlet’s mouth alone in a single stretch of a 
single scene — in ‘ book and volume,’ ‘ grace anjl 
mercy,’ ‘ strange or odd.’ ‘ love and friending,’ 
the actor’s voice can itself colour the second word 
to a richer implication. But the meaning is often 
definitely amplified or intensified ; amplified in 
‘ grunt and sweat ' ; in ‘ slings and arrows ’ a 
sense of piercing is added to a mere blow; and 
the suggestion in ‘ pitch and moment ’ carries us 
upw'ard first and then on.'' The sense is enlarged 
in ‘ fit and seasoned ’ and mortal and unsure ’ 
its forte is modilied in ‘ scourge and minister.’ 

The concrete imagery of a noun turned adjective 

^ Foi an extended list ol them, .ind an interesting dist nssion 
oi their use, sec Logan I’earsall Smith’s H’otds and Idioms. 

2 And that this is a cornplementat y image is alone (I 
suggest) a leason for prefeiung ‘ pitch ’ to the Folio’s 
‘ pith.’ 
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can add weight to the weightiest adjective, as with 
‘ ponderous and marble jaws ’ ; or the simple image 
may be elaborated and made beautiful, as in ‘ the 
morn and liquid dew of youth.’ There is, on 
the other hand, little but redundancy in such a 
huddled couple of samples as 

That monster, oustom . . , 

... is anj^cl yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery. . . . 

Tliis comes, however, from a fatigued Hamlet in 
the slack-water of a scene. But surely, we feel, 
Shakespeare is conscious how tiresome the trick 
can be if it is over-employed when he gives us 
Rosencrantz’ and Guildenstern’s 

Most holy and nhgtour fear it is 
To keep those many many bodies safe 
That live and feed upon your majesty. 

The single and peculiar life is bound 
With all the strength and armour of the mind 

and adds, within a few lines, a ‘ depends and rests ’ 
and a ‘ mortis'd and adjoin'd.' 

A yet simpler and commoner device — to be 
found probably in all languages and literatures, 
since it reflects what must surely be a universal 
trick of the mind — ^is the reiterating of a single 
signiiicant word, its use as a sort of refrain. As an 
encouraging watchword; in reiteration to per- 
suade oneself or others that this or that is true ; in 
the pulsing obsessions of temptation or remorse; 
under a clozcn different forms the process is 
familiar.^ Again, here is a device that the appren- 

^ Dervishes send themselves into a trance by continually 
repeating the name of Allah. And there is the Bellman’s 
‘ What I tell you three times is true,’ which is the psyc hological 
basis of advertising. 
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tice Shakespeare found turned to an elaborate 
dramatic artifice; and as such, to begin with, he 
adopts it. We have it in its erddity in Romeo and 
Juliet \ in Richard II for the sake of its musical 
charm ; in Henry V the speech on Ceremony gives 
it careful employment ; and it is appropriate to 
the oratory in Julius Ceesar. In Hamlet it is mere 
artifice no longer, its psychological rights arc 
restored. We have Hamlet’s ’obsessed iteration — 
when he is summoned to her closet — of ’ Mother 
. . . mother . . . mother ^ his 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned \illam' 

My tables,— meet it is I set it down. 

That one may jmilc and smile and be a villain. . . , 

his ‘ words, words, words,’ and ‘ Sir . . . sir . . . 
sir ’ to Polouius. And there is the more elaborate 
flinging about between Hamlc't, Horatio, Mar- 
cellus and the Chost of the ‘ swear . . . sworn 
. . . sw'ord ... in faith . . . indeed’ ; and litre 
the mutual ringing of the changes of emphasis 
and tone on the leiterated v.'ords is like the weaving 
of a spell. The effect is now legitimately gained, 
and by no sacrifice of spontaneity ; it is kept within 
the bounds of ilhi'^ion. 

The aiTc.sling image is not hard to find, nor one 
which fits character or oc< asion. Its employment 
will be another matter. However sharply it should 
arrest, it must not retain our attention wiiile the 
action is moving ahead, and other iinage.s accu- 
mulate. Its clarity, then, its emotional force, the 
exact effect of it coming when and w'hcre it does; 
the dramatist must feel sui. of all that. A painter 
uses much the san\c art in placing some object in 
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a picture. Its independent importance apart, here 
it will have one value, there another, here help 
complete the composition, there only disintegrate 
it, or be itself ignored. 

Shakespeare’s sense of fitness, both to occasion 
and character, is very sure. He casts the play’s 
first scene in verse ; that lends it impulse and stimu- 
lus, dignifies the story’s exposition, helps heighten 
the sense of mystery. But it is at the outset forth- 
right plain stulf; Francisco and Bernardo are just 
‘ honest soldieis ’ both and their speech fits them. 
Marcellus strikes a slightly finer note. Only 
Horatio runs to i dative c!au.scs, allusion to Rome 
and ‘ the mightiest Juliu^,’ and, towards the end-- 
as if the supernatui .il had wc)rked on his imagina- 
tion -to imagery. We liave the differing mental 
qualit) of the tlirce men painted m Bernardo's 
It was about t > ‘peak tht cock trew^ 

Marcellus' 

Ihc bjtci of sinLClh all nu?bt 

and Horafio's 

but, ioctk, tia n j Mi ci mantle cl wl, 

Walks o’er On dew oi yon high eactcin hill 

With the at tion i tinning smoolhl) , we may often 
follow by the thread of the imagery tfic very w’ork- 
ings of a charac ter's mind. It is the King's 
Ilow IS it that the doudi sljll hang on you^ 

developed through the Queen’s 

Good Hamlet, cast thy n^ghted colour ofl. . . . 

which seems to prompt Hamlet’s own 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, gc od mother. . . . 
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And then we see him taking a sour sort of 
pleasure in elaborating the idea, which he has, so to 
speak, snatched from them; first* adding ‘ custom- 
ary suits ’ to ‘ solemn black ’ ; next, cutting a layer 
inward, so to speak, with his ‘ forc’d breath . . , 
the fruitful river in the eye . . . dejected haviour 
of the visage ’, as if to warn them what they may be 
uncovering; finally, with his ‘forms, modes, 
shows . . . trappings and . 1 . suits ’ rounding 
off the little parable, his variations upon their 
theme — and they and their courtiers may make 
what they will of it ! * 

There are images which recur with the themes 
that prompted them. The world, to Jlarnlet, is 

an unwerdfd garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 

Hamlet himself would be, the Ghost tells him, 

duller . . . than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wh.aif . . . 

not to revenge his fathei’s murder and his mother’s 
shame. Gertrude is to find ihonts lodged in her 
bosom to prick and .sting her. .\nd Hamlet 
pictures Claudius to hei 

like a niildcMed eai, 

Blasting his i\hiilesor »* brother. 

and adjures her to keep from him and not to 

spread the compost on the weeds 
To make tficm ranker. 

But will the ordinarily attentive listener seize on 
this connection, spaced out, a? it is, across more 
than half the play’s length? Ihat is the test of 
its dramatic validity. It is hard to say positively. 
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But the image is initially very strongly stressed ; 
and no more notable place could be given it than 
it has; in Hamlet’s first soliloquy {when wc are 
all curiosity about him), where too it follows im- 
mediately upon the initial emotional outburst 
(when our attention is well held). Probably there 
will be at least half-conscious recognition, with 
something the same satisfaction in it as one gains 
from a half-remembered refrain in music, or the 
restoring of some half-forgotten phrase to one’s 
memory. , 

A similar, if not so clearly connected a sequence, 
images yet more strongly the infectious corruption 
of Claudius, and Gertrude’s sin. The Ghost’s 
‘ lust ’ that will ‘ prey on garbage ’ ; Hamlet’s 
‘ maggots in a dead dog ’ (Polonius has suspected 
him, lie knows, of lusting after Ophelia) ; his 
savage thought of ‘ fatting the region kites with 
tips slave's offal ’ ; his speech to his mother of the 
‘ flattering unction ’ which 

will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen. 

his elaborate demonstration to Claudius of how 
that ‘ convocation of politic worms,’ to whom 
Polonius is delivered, will before long be at him 
too, ‘ fat ’ and triumphant though he now is ; the 
talk of' pocky corpses,’ dust and rottenness and the 
smell of mortality in the graveyard ; Claudius’ own 

O, my ofTcnce is rank, it smells to heaven . . . 

— the hearer cannot but be affected, consciously 
or subconsciously, by such an extended recurrence. 

And in contrast to the weeds of Gertrude’s sin 
we have flowers for Ophelia. ^ Hamlet’s garden 
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grown to seed has set against it in the very next 
scene Laertes’ warning 

The canker galls the infants of the spring 
Too oft Ixifore their buttons be disclos’d, 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent . . . 

and her own imaging of such danger is of a ‘ prim- 
rose path of dalliance.’ Hamlet was for her 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state . . . 

and she to Laertes is a ‘ rose (jf May,’ In her mad- 
ness she plays with flowers ; and, as if to clinch the 
apposition, the pitiful description of her death, 
garlanded with flowers, is given — to whom but 
Gertrude ? 

The play is, indeed, in one of its aspects a very 
edifice of related imagery; these three sequences, 
with their likenesses and contrasts, being but^a 
part, if a salient one, of the w'hole. It is an edifice 
no more logically or rigidly constnicted than are 
the schemes of time and place, but as adaptable as 
these arc, a product of the natural economy of the 
poet’s mind, a part of the general lively synthesis 
of idea which is, for the mature Shakespeare, 
dramatic form. He submits himself to no other.^ 
The image must never be let pass, leaving us 
puzzled. A peculiar one in i- passage speedy with 
passion must carry its explanation. To ‘ pigeon- 
livered ’ then, is added. 

and lack e:all 

To make oppression bitter. . . . 

^ For a thoroughly documented study of Shakespeare’s 
imagery, the student should turn to Dr. Caroline Spurgeon’s 
book on the subject. 
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And if— like the birds in the basket and the famous 
ape — it needs much explanation, this is perhaps a 
sign that it had better not have been used. 

On the other hand, though exceptionally, a 
passage crowded with a strange assortment of 
imagery may make a striking picture of the over- 
wrought mind. But the thi ig needs to be cun- 
ningly done, and the confusion to be more apparent 
than real. There is Hamlet's speech while he waits 
for the Ghost to appear, about the * vicious mole of 
nature ’ in a man wlich may corrupt him alto- 
gether; with its ‘pales and forts of reason,’ 

‘ nature’s livery.' ‘ fortune’s star,’ and ‘ dram of 
evil.’^ There i^ the heavily overchaiged passage 
in the scene with Gertrude; when, to his telling her 
that she is guilty of ‘ such an act ’ as 

make's marriafrc vows 
As false as diners' oaths 

L 

he adds: 

( ) ! Slit b a aced 

As from the body of contraction plucks 
The%^*ry soul, and sweet rcligujn makes 
A rhapsody t>i words, heaven’s fat c doth glow, 

Yea, this solidity and tompound mass, 

With trisliui \ jsage, as against the doom, 

Is thought-sick at the at t 

Spoken as this must be, in all the heat, with all 
the impulae of passion, the hearer will certainly 
not grasp its detailed meaning — which leaves, for 
that matter, editors still disputing. He is not alto- 
gether required to. The ‘ body of c ontraotion ' is a 
mere elaboration of the earlier ' marriage vows,’ 
and ‘ sweet religion ' (plainly derivative from ‘ very 

* For the dramatic purpose and effeit of this, see up. 50 et seq. 
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soul ’), with ‘ rhapsody of words makes a counter- 
part (therefore easily seized upon), to ‘false as dicers* 
oaths ’ ; and all this only leads up to the domin- 
ant ‘ Heaven’s face doth glow . . That having 
made its clear and vivid effect, the magnificent 
hyperbole which follows — the ‘ solidity and com- 
pound mass . . . tristful visage . . . doom . . . 
thought-sick . . — is meant but to give us a 
vague sense of the whole world struck pale beneath 
God’s wrath, a thing no! to he understood but felt, 
not to be belittled by under itanvling. This is the 
impression Hamlet means to make on his mother, 
and Shakespeare on us. 

When the elaborating of an image has to be 
swift and passionate and clear also, cadence and 
assonance may be put to use; 

RfhclHou.s hfll, 

If thou c.jnst inuUnt' in a niatioa', bones, 

To llaniing )siiiili let viitue I'e as wa\, 

And ni<)t in Iicr own fne- proclaim no shame 
When the conipuKise ardour gives the charge, 

Since fiost itself as active')’ doth burn, 

And reason panders wdi. 

'^J’he sentence is evcnlv balanced. For a beginning 
the ‘ Rebellious hell, with its V’s and doubled 
‘I’s, is tellingly arresting. The repealed ‘m’s 
(‘ mutine . . . matron . . . flaming . . . melt’) 
keep the tone of the lines level and clear. ‘ Pro- 
claim no shame ’ sustains the clarity, while the 
initial doubled consonants and the half-open 
vowels (following for contrast upon the ‘e's and 
^ i ’ of ‘ melt in her own fire ’) add stiength and 
resonance. ‘ Gompulsive ’ gn es force to the mani- 
fest indignation of the fully open ‘ ardour ’ and 
‘ charge,’ and the doubled consonants of the final 
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phrase demand and ensure perfect articulation, 
while its sibilants (‘ frost itself , . . reason pan- 
ders ') hiss contempt. 

THE PROSE 

Shakespeare does not try to keep the play at 
poetic pitch throughout; he has for lop-g seen the 
dramatic unwisdom of that. But he has also 
passed beyond any simple mechanical division 
into poetry and prose ;ipoetry for heroics and senti- 
ment, prose for buffoonery. He has learnt how to 
modulate his verse with ease to the expressing of 
many moods ; his prosti, too ; and to run the gamut, 
if he will, from the sublime to the commonplace 
without a break. 

Verse prevails, of course. Not only is it by con- 
vention the dominant medium for such a play, but 
he needs, for his subject, its compelling and illusive 
power. Convention dictates prose for the grave- 
diggers, and convenience its use for the comment- 
ary upon the versified Murder of Gonzago. For the 
rest, Shakespeare will always have, seemingly, a 
specifically dramatic reason for employing it. 

The longest stretch of prose begins when Polonius 
‘ boards ’ Hamlet, continues through the Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern examination in lunacy^, 
the reception of the Players (./Eneas’ tale to Dido 
relieving it), and is suddenly, violently broken and 
ended by the outburst of 

O, what a rogue aiit) peasant .slave am I ! . . . 

The reason for its use here is obvious enough. 
The action is at a standstill ; the impulse of verse 
would be wasted on it. Hamlet himself is adrift 
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upon the slack-water of doubt and impotence, no 
pulsing emotion left in him, nothing for poetry to 
express. The detached, sceptical mind — 

Whatapieccofworkisaman! how noble In reason! . . . And 
yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust? . . . 

— i/ievitably speaks in prose. 

We have prose for the quiet pessimism of the 
graveyard. What ekiC is possible? How fatally 
verse would compromise the gentle gravity, the 
limpid clarity of 

Alas! poor Yorick. T knew him, Horatio; a Wiow of in- 
finite jest, of most excellent fancy. . . . 

As well try to put the eighteenth chapter of St. 
Luke into verse ! 

Wc have prose for the scene with Osric and the 
anonymous Lord; a dry prelude to the high- 
coloured drama of the final scene. The encounters 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstem and with 
Claudius after the play-scene are all cast in prose ; 
this, I think, is to throw the harsh mask of Hamlet’s 
eccentricities here into contrast with the soljloquies 
hereabouts and the scene with Gertrude (all cast 
in verse), in which we see his true visage. And 
he is made to break suddenly into prose in the 
scene with Ophelia, to shatter the delicate melody 
of her tendering back his gifts, her 

Take these again ; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

with the strident 

Ha, ha! are you honest? . . . Are you fair? . . That 
if you be honest and fair, your honesty should admit no 
discourse to your beauty . . . 

— so, seemingly^ to shatter the last of the 
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harmony between them and of the beauty of his love 
for her. As for a reversal of the process, the 
prose of the graveyard scene shifts, with the 
arrival of that sorry little procession, to verse, 
stiff in cadence at first : 

The Queen, tlic courtiers : who is this they follow ? 

And with such maimed rite-? This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life. . . . 

but kindling to the anguish of 

1 lov'd Ophelia.: foily thousand brotheis 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum . . . 

for which prose would never do. 

We may .say that, in the main, the prose Hamlet 
is never the innermost man. For the expression of 
that- of the combination of thought and feeling, 
instijict and impulse, and of the twiUghftravail of 
the spirit which Las plate there — only poetry will 
serve. 


•iilU VFRSE 

Shakespeare's dramatic vcise may be said to 
flow from two founts ; the ‘ lyric ’ (so to call it) and 
the rhetorical. Hjs own earliest bent, we arc dis- 
posed to presume, was towards tlie delicate dis- 
cipline {>f the lyric, and to expanding this, much as 
Lyly had done, for dr.unatic use; though — and it 
at once made a difference — he had men to work for, 
not children, the virile note must be struck. And 
if his vein of heroic rhetoric was not quite so 
happily his own, this - though only for his theatre’s 
and actors’ sake —had to be cultivated too. He 
was soon doing masterly woik enough of the kind. 
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In the earlier plays we can sometimes sec the cur- 
rents running side by side and hjending here and 
there. And he disciplines his rhetoric by learning 
to put it to more strictly dramatic use, letting his 
captains and kings and orators find him proper 
occasion for it. But it is, both for dramatist and 
actor, a deplorably easy sort of stuff to ‘ unpack.’ 
We have a mischievous fling at its extravagances 
embodied in AiRie’nt Pistol. And he is taking 
at the time ever moie extenMve refuge in the 
exa< titndcs of piose 

Thcie is a sense in wliicli all dramatic speech 
must have in it some! bine of the enhancement of 
poctiy. It may b( given by such a convention as 
in Frcmh classic liagedy foibids the very use of 
‘ tommon ' words, by whh h a spade may be noth- 
ing less ‘ noble ’ than an agricultural implement, 
riiis i'. not a mere piece of literary affettation, but 
a logical devt'lopmenl of the ^ onventiori employed ; 
nobililv of poetic .'.ubslance being added to the 
nobility of poetic form to make, with the other 
conv'entioiis of turn* and place, a llavJc-ss, unity of 
imjH'cssion, Oi the enhanceinenl may be cun- 
ningly condensed W’diii; seemingly commonplace 
talk. But there it mint be. If speech is tr, be made 
to ‘ cairy ’ in the theatre it must have in it sonic 
qualily equivalent- for a compaiison- to the 
effci tivc ‘length of a vvell-bowlcd cricket ball. 
Nor, in Shakespeare’s theatre, of all others, can tins 
poetic enhancement be surrendered. For there 
speech has to fulfil a multiple purpose. Not only 
must it be shaped and coloured to the exhibiting of 
character, but the play’s stojy has to he told far 
more fully and vivii^iy than the modem dramatist 
will fell it, the continuous action continuously 
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explained and its background suggestively filled in 
too. For the creating and sustaining on the bare 
stage of a whole illusionary world the dramatist 
has little other resource than picturesque and 
persuasive speech. 


All poets, presumably, test their lints by ear as 
they write them, if not by speech. But with 
Shakespeare dramatic writing was for convenience 
of record merely; his‘\erse was not only conceived 
as speech, it was to be so born and only so meant 
to exist. He provided music for an orchestra of 
living individual voices that he knew. As nearly 
as might be, he spoke through his actors. It is 
the HiCre notation of this once-living music which 
remains. Precise notation, moreover, it could not 
be made. Write for mechanical instruml^nts in a 
re( ognised alphabet of crotchets and quavers, tones 
and semi-tones, with a metronome marking to 
rule all, and a large liberty will still be left to the 
interpreters. And human speech is both more 
flexible and h'ss biddable than that.^ Nor does 

^ No iiLstruTHeiit caix be made to compete in variety and 
significance of expressit)n with the cultured human voice 
naturally used. Nor, suiely, can any system of notation, 
any conceivable combination of symbols be devised which 
will represent the scope of its resouices. The usual phonetic 
alphabet very certainly does not. Whatever the uses of this 
may be (it was a practical means of recording living speech 
till the gramophone superseded it), a language learnt by 
reliance on it is bound to be inexpressively spoken, if nothing 
further is done wdii< h may set the ear and tongue free from 
its restraints. A man who has learnt a language phonetically 
speaks it as a deaf man does. A student must hear the music 
of a language, and the best thing is probably to set him 
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Shakespeare, as he develops dramatically, w.* 
discipline his speakers in measure and caden 
He is not aiming at precision of form, but at an 
illusion of life. His verse accords ever less to 
measure than to rhythm and stress. Its unity is 
in an overriding rhythm, its expressiveness in the 
varying of the stress. Let the actor submit him- 
self tQ the prevailing rhythm of a passage — he has, 
presumably, an ear for music and an accordant 
voice — and he will find that the very cadence of a 
line gives him its dramatic injiport, its very melody 
the due content of emotioii. He will note how 
the shifting of a csesuia, the elision or addition of 
syllables, an assemblage of consonants or profusion 
of vowels are meant to help produce this or that 
effect ; and he must master the gymnastics of it. 
But he had then better put such mechanical 
matters from his mind. For there will be no one 
correct way of speaking a line or a passage. Within 
the range of the form Shakespeare invites him to 
share in the freedom he himself has won — this life- 
like freedom . He must first have gained, of course, 
as intimate a sympathy as may be with Shake- 
speare’s meaning; and the soundness of his sym- 
pathy he can test by translating tliis into his own 
terms— in just about so much critical detachment 
from his author may the actor indulge. Then, all 
study done, let him, as a conscious instrument, 
simply attune himself to the character he is to 
play; and he w'ill find it — there is no very rational 
accounting for the phenomenon —speaking freely 

searching for it; for its melodies and cadenres in its poetry, 
and, where English is concerned, in dramatic poetry, 
since there melody arid cadence are at their freest and 
most characteristic. 
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through him, and, within the measure of his 
sym.pathy, rightly too. 


There is little pedestrian verse in the play; 
though Voltimand’s ac count of his mission and a 
few other such utilitarian passages may be so 
labelled. But such a one, for instance, as the 
opening scene’s narrative of the Fortinbras quarrel 
— which might easily be so — is saved by being set 
in circumstances tensely dran\atic in themselvc's. 
Horatio, harrowed ‘ vtith fear and wonder ’ by one 
sight of the ghost, has mind and nerve bracc'd for 
the next, and puts them to the proof of concejitra- 
tion on his story- whence the close-knit, well- 
stressed verse, precise in statement, driven ralluT 
than flow ing along : 

( )ui last king, 

\Vh 'ise image even but now appear’d to us, 

Wa.s, as you know, 1)> roitinbius oi Norway, 

Thereto prick'd on by a I'Krst etmil.ite pride, 

D.'ii'd to lire (ornlral; in which our valiant ttanile!— 
For so this side »)i tjur known world esleein’d hiiit - 
Did skiv this Fortinbras, wlio, bv a scal’d cuinpat t . . 

parcnlhesi,« preferred to digrc'.ssiDii, for thus (he 
speech ploughs straight l«»rwaid; and if (his 
lengthens the line or displaces a ca'sura, so much 
the bcticT, for (he spc'akcT must then, to keep the 
rhythm true, speed over the subordinate mattc^r, 
Melody may be .sacrifictd to emphasis; ease will 
not be let pr(;jndire strength. 

sn, Fortinbia*?, 

()1 uiiinipiov t'd nuTih hot and full, 

Hath in tlu skntsof hcic and tin it 

Sliaik'd xij) a list ol lawless jcsolutes . . . 

iSolc in this how the familiar ‘ Now, sir, young 
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Fortinbras . . entices our attention for the 
compressed exactitude of the secoiyi line, even as 
the free flow of the tliird (^its one significant word, 

‘ in the skirts of . . lodged mid -way; it is not 
Norway’s self that is jircparing war) makes easy 
approach to the richly descriptive 

Shark’d up a list oC lawless resolutes . . . 

-which asks’ some assimilation. 

It is only after the Ghost has come again and 
gone and the tension is relaxed that the verse turns 
melodious and picturesque, w,»th 

The coch, th.»t is the truinpft the iDorn, 

Doth with his lotty iiid shnil-soundinp; throat 
Awake the god of day; and» at his watning, 
Whether in sea or hjt% in eaith or air. 

The extravagant and firing spirit hies 
To his confine. . . « 

— and so on. Not, that is to say, until Shake- 
.speare has achieved his dramatic purpose docs he 
indulge in a little scene-painting. The lonely dark 
and cold of the beginning have been somehow 
blended into the curt exchanges of the two men 
relieving guard, made part of the action itself 

The verse will always respond better to a 
dramatic than a prosodic analysis. In I’olonius’ 
injunctions to Ophelia to beware of Hamlet’s 
courtship ; 

1 do know. 

When the blood burns, how prodig.'d the soul 
Lends the tongue vows: these blazes, daughter, 
Cbving more light th^in heat, inct in both. 

Even in their jjrttinise, as it is a-inaking, 

You must not take^for fire. From this time 
Be somewhat scantcr of your maiden presence. . . . 
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The third line and the sixth are prosodically short. 
Pope sets things right with a ‘ These blazes, O, my 
daughter,’ and various editors follow him. Gapell 
improves it to ‘ gentle daughter,’ and even 
Coleridge says ‘ A spondee has, I doubt not, 
dropped out of the text.’^ The sixth line the Folio 
itself amends to 

You must not take for fire. From this time* daughter , . . 

— and the reading has been authoritatively de- 
fended; and, if condemned, partly so on the 
grounds that the line, as it stands in Q2, can be 
made regular by treating ‘ fire ’ as a dissyllable.* 

But approach the question from the dramatic 
point of view and there is no difficulty A mid-line 
pause is needed if the sequent ‘ these blazes, 
daughter . . .’ is to be emphatically attacked; 
and, as Polonius’ lines are meant in general to 
ripple on their way unchecked, a pause of this 
sort must be specificallv indicated. In the sixth 
line there is the pause again, put to the .same use. 
And how can any sensitive speaker miss the in- 
creased" emphasis, the ‘ No nonsense now ! ’ of the 
three monosyllables, ‘From this time , . .’, with 
those two firm ‘ rn’s ’ comprised in them ? As 
directions to the actor nothing could be plainer ; 
and that is what Shakespeare is putting on paper.'^ 

^ Quoted from Furness: Apparatus miirus and footnote. 

® Dover Wilsfm says that the second ‘daughter’ here is 
simply a careless repetition of the first — by, presumably, the 
transcriber or compositor. I think it as likely and likelier 
that some actor was the original culprit. He had caught 
the garrulous flow of the verse, and had ceased to mark the 
effect Shakespeare makes by these occasional checks to it. 

* This trick (so, not depreciatively, to call it) is something of 
a favourite with Shakespeare. Takf , for an instance, in Julius 
Casai, Cassius’ 
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The Polonius lime is unmistakable, and it 
connotes him to a nicety. The iines, over full of 
weak syllables, run rippling along till they seem to 
be about to run off the rails of the metre altogether, 
the flow only arrested now and then, while the old 
gentleman takes breath and collects his thoughts, 
by a ‘ Mark you," a ‘ See you now,’ or a ‘ Perpend.’ 
Once, indeed, when he loses the thread of his dis- 
course about Laertes, they do run off the rails 
into two or three lines of prose; and Reynaldo 
has, so to speak, to help him on again. 

There is with Polonius, ti stiffening of stricter 
lines ; for though wiseacre, he is no mere babbling 
fool. The famous ‘ precepts ’ go to a steady 
measure, to a melody distinguished enough, if dry. 
But these belong to a conception of the character 
afterwards somewhat modified.^ He can drive his 
royal master and mistress to distraction with 

Tlial he is mad, 'tis true; ’tis true ’tis pity, 

And pit> ’tis \is tine, . . . 

Mad let us grant liiiii, then; and now remains 
1 hat wc find out the cause of this effort, 

Or, rather, say, the cause of this defect, 

Foi this effect deRriivr comes by tausc , . . 

— satire as It is besides upon much such mental and 
verbal jugglery in contenu orary literature and 
drama ; not a little to be fc uiid in Shakespeare’s 
own work ! But the adroit politician in him can 

I, as .Eneas our great ancestor 

Did froui the flames of Troy upon his *.houIdcr 

The old Anrhises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber, 

Did I tht tired Gasar. And tmt man 

Is now become a j^od. 

* See p. 253. 
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pass, for a peroration, to the plain, practical 

You know, somo times he walks four hours together 
Here in the lobby. . . . 

At such a time I’ll loose my daughter to him. . . . 
Mark the encounter ; if he love her not 
And be not from his leason fall’n thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state 
But keep a farm and carters. 

— with its steadying beat, the tense consonants and 
broad vowels of its conclusion. For all Polonius 
in a single line take, however, the parenthetic, 
casual 

As 'iweie a thing a little .soil'd i' the working... , . 

I’herc, in sense as in sound L.oertes’ depravity 
to be lightly accepted ; and in the clipped syllables, 
the pinched consonants, the thin vowels, the trip- 
ping acidity of it -the old worldling is epitomized. 


'The verse at times may not so much express the 
speaker’s own eharactei as reflect either the occa- 
sion or the quality of the person spoken to. But 
this is dramatically justihabie People do take the 
moment’s colour of some vi\’id experience, or self- 
forgetfully supj)ress themselves in their rare for 
others. And no moic assurance is needed of 
Laertes’ l<»ve for Ophelia tJian the limpid sim- 
plicity oi' the verse of his farewell to her, whicJi 
paints lier character, not his owm. He will be 
seJf-exprc-ssive enough when he returns to avenge 
his father. But, even then, at the sight or thought 
of her, his v'erse always yields to the tunc of her 
again. And the Qjiccn, as we have noted, quite 
forgets herself in her description of the girl’s death.' 
It is, indeed, only her father apd Hamlet who do 

' Cf. p. 155. 
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not yield in this fashion to Ophelia’s defenceless 
innocence. Even Claudius is piti{^l to her. 

But it is true also that Laertes is- even as Ger- 
trude is —an unstable character. And this Shakes- 
peare paints for \is, before we have other proof of 
it, in the violence and exaggeration of his phrase, 
and the quick ranging from one extreme to another; 
from the 

To hcil, allpgiante* *o tlif blankest devil' 

Con>citnctr gfate, to the pn>ioundest pit* 

I d.iie damnation . . . 

through the strained 

O heat, dr\ up luams* teats s^\en iinies salt 
Bum out ihe st.asf oi Mitue ol mine eye* . . . 

to- -after the moie spontaneous 

( ) rose oj M i\ ’ 

Den mild, kind uster, sweet Ophelia* 
the conceit of 

Nairn e is line in love, and wheie hr iine 
Tt sexidjr some precious instant c oi itsell 
Aftei the thing n iove^. 

That image of ‘ the kind life-rendeiing pchcan ' is 
l»>r him, and a* the moment ladicr fofeed and 
icilse; and a little iaur Onhelia is 

A si^rter diiven into desperate teims, 

Whitse vvtuth, it jiraises m<l^ go baik again, 

Stood (halleiiLur on nioim ot all the age 
toi iiei peril tOons 

('oiitiaualjy, amid his naturally plainer speet h, 
tilt I e tome strokes of this soit; till we reach the 
leaping in the giave, and the 

Now pile youi du<^t upon th** quick dead, 

Till ol this Hal a mount am ) > have made 
To o’eilop old Pelion or the s *yish head 
Of blue Olyrnpu’^ 

- -and Hamlet gibes at his ranting. This is char- 
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acter painting in a poetic medium; and the 
technique is leg^imate. 

• 

Save in his soliloquies, the King’s verse can 
hardly be expressive of him, only of the mask he 
wears, or the occasion he is improving. But this, 
to a nicety, it is. And such, besides, are the meta- 
physical resources of the pcetry, its powers of sug- 
gestion by tone, cadence and rhythm, that enough 
of what is behind the mask can be impli^. 
The well-balanced sentences of the address to 
the Council are proper to the occasion; but are 
they not a thought too well-balanced ? The 
reproof to Hamlet, with each epithet doubling 
the weight of its noun (* obsequious sorrow . . . 
obstinate condolement . . . impious stubborn- 
ness ’) and, after a moment, epidiet and noun 
artfully turned about (‘ heart unfortified . . . 
mind impatient . . . understanding sirnpk and 
unschooled ’) is not this a little too calculated ; even 
as the contrasted silky kindness to Laertes a 
minute since has surely been a thought too smooth 
The silky smoothness is still there in the welcome 
to ‘ deal Rosencrantz and Guildenstem the 
thanks betimes to ‘ Rosencrantz and gentle Guil- 
denstern.’ Even the Ambassadors earn an ela- 
borately considerate 

It likes us well, 

And at our more consider’d time we’ll read, 

Amwer, and think upon this business. 

Meantime we thank you for your well-took labour : 

Go to your rest; at night we’ll feast together: 

Most welcome honie ! 

^ One is even tempted to imagine that Shakespeare chose 
that most unlikely name because it sounded so smoothly 
here in the King’s mouth. 
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The revealing soliloquy after the play-scene 
moves to a very different measure : 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 

A brother’s murder ! . . . 

I'he verse throughout this is dry and unyielding. 
The sense is inconsiderate of it. It is hammered 
out, and th^ accent .never falls happily upon the 
illuminating word. It gives us the true temper of 
the man ; acute, capable, tenacious, but insensible. 

With Hamlet a plain danger to him, the smooth 
mask of kindliness may be dropped. But through 
the exhibition of his judicial severity comes the 
sound of his fear. Wr hear it in the too-sustaineci 
stresses of 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loose ' 

Yet must not we pat the strong law on hint: 

He’s loved of the distracted innllitude. . . 

—the levelled lines and the suppression of the 
c«bura, giving us the sense of a Ibncd draught of 
thought ; even as in 

To bear all smooth and even, 

This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause, ^ti^eases despei ate grown 
By desperate appliance arc lelieved 
Or not at all. 

its displacement and the clumsy mid-line re- 
starting help to suggest the speaker checked and 
harassed by- such secret and unavowable things 
as do, nevertheless, find some cxjiression in the 
mere dentals and hisses of ‘ This sudden sending 
. . . deliberate pause . . . Diseases desperate 
grown . . . desperate appliance . . .’ There is 
dread and hate in the very vowels and consonants. 
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But he shows admirable courage and address in 
his encounter with the revolted Laertes ; and once 
again we have the gentle caressing cadences, in 
the 

Calmly, gviod Laertes . . . 

What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 

. . . Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou ai t thus incv i>sed ? 

and, later, in that 

Laertes, was )in<r fatht r dear to vou . 
in the insinuating 

Not that I think you did not lo\c y(mi 1 ither . 

and the winning simplicity of the repeated 

But that I know. . . . 

And that i see 

— phrase afiei phrase flowing so sniootlilv.one into 
llic other. Here aie the ‘ wilf hciaft of his wit ’ and 
the ‘ tiaitorous gifts ’ in full play, lu just su< h 
a tunc, indeed, w.is Gtttt title wooed and won, 
Henic the impoitaiuc of the scene in the up- 
building of the clnaacter. 


Hamlet, the ■'indent and thinker, is much alive 
to the inipoi t of words. His very hrsl utterance is a 
bitter pun.^ And the specth that (ollows, wdth 
its ‘ . . . inky cloak . . . windy suspiration of 
forc’d bieath . . . ftuitful liver in the eye ’ show's 
him nice in his t hoiec f>f them, for sound and sense 
combined. He is speaking in public, of course; 
deliberately and for cfFett. 

^ A pun with Shakespeaie, needleU to say, was ru.t neces- 
sarily a comic thing at all. 
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Yet words come easily to him, and he takes an 
artistic pleasure in them. Imagination finds them 
for him quicker than thought will; there is delight 
in that. . And, stirred by passion, he will pile them 
up, phrase upon phrase, until he seems possessed 
bv words— and he despises the futile satisfaction of 
it. For words themselves he distrusts; they also 
arc things .which ‘seem,’ ‘ the trappings and the 
suits ’ of reality, tri(*king the speaker as often as the 
hearer ; and they aie a wc.ik man's weapon. Ham- 
let, in fad, despises in himself one of his chief 
abilities, and this is a naw of the discord which 
disables him. 

'I'here is o(hc. witness to this than the notable 


I'his is ino^t brd’STj 

That I, the son of a dear father murdorVl, 
Prompted to mv r<.venp*( b) hewn and hell, 
Must, iilic a wboit\ tinpick my ht art with words , 


I he 


\Vt>rd‘‘, words, vvonJs* 


ilirown at the woidy "M Polouius is a lighfly ironic 
echo from tlie same source. Tlie phrase used to the 
Queen : 

and swef*t i clip, ion make*^ 

A rhaf)bodv ol v^oids 

cuts deeper, and deeper still the out-matching 
of the rhetoric <'i Laertes' grief, and the bitter 
comment . 

Nay. an ihoa’It mouth, 
i’ll rant as well as thou 


But not all the rational means of expression of 
which he is master will sufiice him for self-explana- 
tion. Very naturirlly they will not. How should 
a mode of speech framed for the conveying of 
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ordered thought, and common to all the world, 
be adequate to the elucidating of the mysterious 
conflict within him — of this madness, as it seems 
to all the world : and he himself has no better 
name for it? He needs must express himself in 
poetry, the language of metaphysical things, in 
which words can be given almost as mysterious a 
potency. But even in this he has to search for 
strange images, and break all oounds in his effort 
to bring to terms those 

thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls. 

It is by no convention that Shakespeare casts 
Hamlet into terms of poetry - and the prose is as 
poetic as the verse. He could be expressed by no 
other means. For he also is essentially and per- 
force a poet. 

Again, the dramatic value of the verse lies, not 
in, its sense only, but in its melody and rhythm. 
The first soliloquy ; 

O ! that this too too solid flesh would melt . . 
is an emoUonal piece of music. The second : 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am 1 ! . . . 

is a passionate one. Its restating thought is com- 
pressed into the next seven lines, poured out with- 
out pause. But the culminating 

For Hecuba ! . . . 

is given a line’s length to itself. Then comes a 
section of eight lines : 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba 

That he should weep for her ? What would he do 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears 
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And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze'indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. . . . 

Here we have a liite and a half, the half-line stayed 
by a query at the normal point of the caesura. 
Next comes a sentence accounting for the rest of 
the line ; a full line ; and a line hardly begun before 
it is broken — by a query again, but this time more 
abruptly. The rest is another unchecked rush — 
and speech and car alike deal easily with the simply 
articulated sentence and the^consecutive thought — 
its ending, however, suspended in mid-air. Again 
a culminating, significant two words are given a 
line’s length’s value : 

Yet I! 

And a four-and-a-half line section follows; the 
first two — to compensate for the preceding hysteria 
— ballasted and retarded by the speaker’s need to 
fabricate ‘ dull and muddy-mettled, . . . peak like 
John-a-dreams, unpregnant . . ^ 

Thereafter the more regular lines, coming two or 
three together, serve to send the .speech forward 
on an even keel ; w'hile a crowded one intervening, a 

Tweaks me by the nosei* gives me the lie i’ the threat . . . 

or a 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain ! . . . 

* The repeated queries, with their effect of indrawn breath, 
help to suggest hysteria. And such a line as 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba ? 

can, by reversing the natural process 'f the aspirates, actually 
be spoken so, no vocal lone being required. That will have 
been supplied in the immediately preceding ‘ Hecuba,’ 
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bespeak the choking passion; and a line’s length 
allowed (yet again) to no more than a ‘ Ha ! ’ or 
an ‘ O, vengeance ' tell now of strength unequal to 
the strain,^ Q2 even eloquently prints the peter- 
ing out of th^' storm as 

And fall a-cuising, like a very diab; a stallyon, fie uppon’t! 
foh ! 

Then follows thought : 

About, my brain ^ Hum, I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have bv the very cunning ol the scene 
Bern vStiurk so to the soul that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions. . . . 

Metrically, the first line here is two beats 
short. Dramatically it is, of course, nothing of the 
kind, for the actor will speak it more or less thus : 

ALotit, my bram^ Huni-mon Tve heard , . 

Ihis, with the four following regular, smoothly 
running lines (exceptionally regular: ^ presently ’ 
and 'malefactions’ gi\cn their lullest syllabic 
value), 3nd the succeeding similar five, give us the 
brain as smoothly at work. Onlv uiie of the nine 
lines is irregular, the ernrre one of these three: 

Foi murder, thouc’h it have no tongue, will speak 

With n>ost miiacuiou^ organ. I’ll have these playeis 

Flay something like tlie laurdei ol ni\ l.iihei . . , 

^ ‘O, vengeance' however, the folio’s only; and per- 
sonally I suspect it to be an a« toi s intt'rpolation The next 
line in the folio is dcploiably weakened by the insertion of 
an ‘ I sure,’ whkh cveivone Agiee> to reject. In Q,2 the 
thought travels from the of Claudius dirc( tly to the 

‘Why, what an’ Asse am I * 7’he Folio’s ‘ O, vengeance* 
only prejudices bv anticipation the entry oi the idea upon 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell. . . . 
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But it is the decisive line. Also its caesura coin- 
cides with th»' end of a sentenco. This involves a 
pause ; the cfTec t of thal being to shorten the final 
word to ‘ org’n ’ - as if it died on tJie sjieaker’s 
lips as the capital ‘I’ll have these players ’ came 
into his mind. 'The breath taken between the 
sentences involves also the shortening of the line’s 
last word to ‘ phiy’rs ‘ ; but that, again, prevents 
it from prejudicing the nuue important initial 
‘ Play . . of the next line. 

This U n-and-a-half line section of the evolving 
of his plan, which has fallowed the exhausting 
emotional outbreak, ends half-way tlnough a line 
upon the 

I know rny course. 

And, again, the ca‘'-ura become^ also an interval 
between sentences, and die line’s coinplcting must 
be contracted more ci l"Ss to 

'1 h< Sj>’)jt ilia* I\t* '-r«n . . . 

—not s<) ugly a contrai lion in the speaking as in 
the writing. Except foi the one main clivision 
between the speerb’s p.nsioii and it* thought, every 
‘ sccticm ’ in it vioc-s end in mi<i-line, but that mini- 
mises the slight pause involved and helps to keep 
the speech a simile whole. The very first line, in 
fact, to end with a definite full stop is the last and 
that has its rhyme -the first and only one -to 
Stress this : 

The jilav's I he thing 

Whcrtiii ril talth the Lonsiience c. the king. 

It is a musical full elosc. 

The ‘ d’o be or ‘not to be , . .’ soliloquy is just 
such dramatic music also. The sentences, each 
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drawn out over four or five lines, the even cadences, 
tuggest the sustained tension of thought; and 
she iterated 


To die; to sleep ! 

No more ; and by a sleep . . 

To aie, to sleep ! 

To sleep . . . 

the pendulum swing of insoluble doubt. 

* 

The scansion test for a line — of Hamlet’s or any 
other — will always be the dramatic one. Take 
such a passage as 

Touching this vision here, 

It is an honest ghost, that let me toll you: 

For your desiie to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster’t as you mav And now, good Inends, 

As you arc friends, scholars and soldiers, 

' Give me one poor i equest. 

Hamlet is, for the moment, tartly on the defensive 
against any prying into his secret. Note the 
admonitory whip-lash in the elided end of each 
line ; in the ‘ vis’n here . . . tell y’ . . . be- 
tween ’s’. And the ‘ o’erinaster ’t ’--Qg actually 
spells it ‘ Oremastret is yet more peremptory. 
But, to mark his quick apologetic revulsion to 
friendliness, practically no pause is allowed between 
this and the 


And now, good friends . . . 

The four simple but progressively weighty mono- 
syllables are in themselves an appeal, and they 
prelude the more persuasive 

As you arc friends, scholars and soldiers 
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But if this is to be syllabically scanned : 

As/ you/ arc/ friends/ scho/ lars/ *&nd/ sol/ di/ ers/ 

it will not be persuasive at all. Hamlet is standing 
with Horatio and Marcellus, the scholar and the 
soldier, at either side of him, and appealing to 
them together and individually. And what he 
says is 

As y’ are friends// schol’rs// and soldy’rs// 

—as far as such symbols can make it clear. The 
effect lies in the weight and significance given 
to the three capital wor<ls by the slight pause 
allowed for after each ; pauses which, by a skilled 
speaker, can be made to count in the rhythm with- 
out imperilling it in the least. 

* 

Lastly, for an example of cadence, colour and 
rhythm turned to dramatic account, dictating the 
reading, defining the meaning of the lines, take the 
passage in which Horatio and his two companions 
reveal to Hamlet that his father’s spirit ij in arms. 
For malleable ease and nervous vitality combined 
there is, moreover, probably no piece of verse- 
dialogue in all Shakespeare to touch it. 

Horatio. Hail to your lordship ^ 

Hamlet. I’m glad to sec you well : 

Horatio,- -or I do forget myself. 

Horatio. The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 

Hamlet. Sir^ my good friend; I’ll change that name with 

you. 

And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 

Marcellus 1 

Marcellus. My good lord, 

Hamlet. I’m very* glad to see you. {to Bernardo) Good 
e’en, sir. . . . 
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The main rhythm gives us speed without haste, 
and prevails over^the minor lapses from it. Note 
the elided endings of ‘loidship’ and ‘Horatio.’ 
The first is customary. The second has dramatic 
point: glad surprise liugs out upon the resonant 
‘ a,’ and the practiral supi)ression of the two last 
vowels allows fcji the slightest of pauses in which 
the gladness can be felt. 'I i.f're is the short line 
for the more jierfunctoiy eieiting of Maicellus 
and a return to nietie for tl.c anu-nding fourte.sy 
— which still take > Ijcinaido in its stiicle, for 
Hamlet’s thoughts are en floiatio- of 

I IP v^Hy to st'p CJood iVp, sn 

Then, ihciwiii^ him apart, he (.in drv()te 
to his fri< nd : 

But whv in faiOi, you Ooto Witti uberg 

liotalio \ tiumt dispo^itioi), p-ood nn lort^ 
hamlet i would nt t liea^ \oai enf inv sa'^ ^ 

Noi shall you do inip< eir that viokiur, 

To make it truster ot vr (^\^n report 
AltiiisI yoursrU, 1 know ’ ou .ue no truant 
But what IS ^our aflaii iii hhint rr"' 

Wf’ll uafh you to dunk dtvp nr you depart 
IhroUn lord, I < um to see your fatlaT s funeral 

IJam't* I puhlut (lo not mock uir, rcllow-student , 

I think j! n is to (t my r)if»thrr\ svfdding 
Iloiai') Tnd«<d ni\ had, ii followed lja»d apt#n 
Ilamhf d hriit, thuU, fh^ratio’ tlie luiit i d baked meals 
I >jd <nldl\ luinidi loilli the iiia»nage t il Ics 
\\oi id I h j 1 IK 1. HP) da ut si }<>c in h( i en 
(V t \ t r 1 I id < n iiiat d ^y , Hoi aim 
M\ ialh< 1 ' Ml thinks I s « mx 1 uhn 
Uoralto (.J I wheu, my I >i»i ^ 

Uarnlet In niv 'Pind s i m , Ibnalio 

Jli/raffo 1 siw‘hmi oiici , Ik w is a {.oodly kiiu^ 

Hand ^ lit was a man, bike bun li.r all in ail, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 
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The rhythm flows easily and evenly ; with Horatio, 
and only with him, is Hamlet continuingly at ease. 

Note the eflect made by the double echo of the 
unusual cadence of Horatio’s 

My Lord, 1 came lo see your Cither’s funeral. 

There is irony in the very refrain : 

I pri’thte, do not mock me, fellow-student; 

I think it \vd,s to lee my inothc’s wedding. 

And, while the words themselves say little, the 
strict scansion, that firm, five times repeated 
‘ d,’ and the bitten final ‘ n*’ of 

Indeed, in\ lord, it followed haid upon. 

bespeak a Horatio sternly if discreetly of Hamlet’s 
mind about it. 

The short space allowed in the line to ‘ Thrift, 
thrift . . . ’ lelis a Hamlet that, Je.spile their ten 
c onsonants to two vowels, he is to speak the words 
lightly. There is distaste in tla* very ‘ b . . . 
k . . . d . . . rn . . . ts ' of the ‘ funeral baked 
meats,’ with wliich it mote levclly cuds, and con- 
tempt in the iep<*at<-d ' f'*- ’ of the ‘ tuniish forth.’ 
The last line oi' the speech niu'-t he scanned 
dramatically ; 

My (.uh’i Methinks I sec, l.tlh’r!,,' 

more or less. Allot it its let wiitten syllables, it 
W'ill prove practically unspeakable. 

Note liamlet's liecjueiit lepetition hereabouts of 
his friend's name. J'tu' word is gentle in itself, 
and he is al\va)sat his gCMiilest witJi Horatio; nor 
ever, till he is dying, gentler than at Jlliis moment, 
for he is no longer lonely in liis grief, and the 
deadlier blow has not yet befallen him. 
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This section of the scene ends with three simple 
lines ; their rhythm exact ; their words — three 
excepted — of one syllable, fit frame for their sim- 
plicity of content. The first line is Horatio’s 

I saw him once; he was a goodly king. 

and, once more, two succeeding lines from Hamlet 
repeat the cadence ; but accordantly, not ironically, 
this time: 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

The three curt final ‘ king . . . all . . . again ’ 
give a certain sense of finality loo. But we know, 
with Horatio, that here is rather a beginning thajt 
an end.^ And this repetition with a difference of 
the three-line duet, the closer drawn accord be- 
tween the two, the touch of a finality which we 
kpow is none, make quietly arresting preparation 
for the revealing : 

My lord, I think 1 saw him yesternight. 

This the train; and from this point the 
excitement mounts step by step to the scene’s 
crisis, Hamlet's 

1 Will watch to-night. . . . 

The text embodies clear directions to the actors. 
Hamlet’s 

Saw 1 Who ? 

* Incidentally, this echoed cadence, as a lest, coudenms 
the reading, onic beloved of actors: 

He uasi'A man. Take him for all in all . . . 

by which Hamlet was oddly made to imply tliat kings as 
kings were not of much account, 
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is allowed the length of a line. His share of the 
next line^ the echoed 


The king my father ! 


must — the verse demanding an elided ‘ fath’r ’ — 
fade away into breathless wonder. Horatio, with 
his 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen . 

% 

brings Marcellus and Bernardo into focus; and the 
action is at once broadened and strengthened ; for, 
I he tale told, Hamlet will have the three to attend 
to and question. The sybsequent dialogue be- 
tween the foul of them falls at first into the regular 
rhythm of the verse, though the lines are broken. 


Horatio. 1 knew your faiher. 

These hands are not more like. 

Hamlet. But where wa^ tliis? 

Marcellus. My lord, upon the platform where we watched. 
Hamlet. Did you not speak to 
Hofaito My lord, I did ; 

But answer made it norie. 

Hamlet. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this tiuubles me. 

Hold you the wauh to-night? 


maneiius 
Betnardo , 

Hamlet. Armed, bay you? 

lord. 

Bernardo ) ’ ^ 


We do, 


Hamlet From top to toe? 

^emard^ \ lord, from head tr foot 
Hamlet. Then saw you not his face? . . . 


from which point -the rushed ‘ saw'yhiot ’ initia- 
ting it— the beat degenerates into a scurry, with 
the stiffening here and there of a more regular 
line to prevent Uie rhythm irom* disintegrating 
altogether. The quick unhesitating give and take 
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within the continuous rhythm gives us Hamlet’s 
mind keen to absorb all that the three can tell him 
as fast as they can tell it; the breaking of the 
rhythm marks the breaking of this close contact of 
attention; and his lapse to such detachment from 
it as 


Very like, very like ! Stayed it long? 

shows us his thought questing beyond their ken. 

His mind made up, the verse returns to the 
consistent strength of 

If it assume my nobU father’s person 
I’ll speak t<i it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold tny peace. I pray you all, 

If you have hitherto concealed this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still . . . 

whicli is maintained to tiic scene’s rnd.^ 

^ Neither nor folio displays this djjlugue m verse, 
nor* it may well he, did Shakt'sjicaie m lus manuscript. 
The tonsiructi^ai wcmld be clear in bus iriiiul, and he could 
tell the actors at rehearsal how to piece djeir biis together. 
This could not be done for them in ihcii ‘ parts,' which would 
coniain thciiiown lines and cues early. And if he wrote these 
passages (and the many similar onej) as Q^j \eiticahy dis- 
plays (hern, tliat was probably for the tonvcniem e of the 
promptei, who jiad not then to cast his eye dear across the 
line irom HamUt in ‘From top to toe?’ or from Horaiio 
to ‘ In faith/ at a continual risk ot error dining rehearsals, 
when prompting is often ‘ontmuous; and the man w'ho 
had to copy out the parts would be liablt to make similar 
mistakes. Were Shakespeare not at rehearsals, the prompter 
and the artors might Jiere and there l>e hard put to it 
to leroiistriK t the v^rrsc -even as the cdiiors have sometimes 
been since. Yet tlx' aemrs Nvould ila^e highly tiained ears; 
and the rhythm, d they yielded to it, w'ould assert itself. 
But compare this \^ith the careful setting out of (say) certain 
scenes in Jonson’s Sejanus, 
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FRANCISCO AND A FEW FUNCTIONARIES 

rriHE minor characters in Hamlet are not highly 
X developed, nor but for two or three— very 
sharply indiyidualised. There is more than one 
reason for this. They may be figures from the old 
play, whom Shakespeare has not been at the pains 
to transform. But even if he luis, or let the character 
be originally his own, shouI{l it move in Hamlet’s 
orbit -and what in the play does not.'* -it will 
lend to turn satellite, moon to his sun Opposi- 
tion of character to character is the very life of 
drama. Yet even c)f the King and Queen, of 
Polonius, Laerte> and Oplielia, it may be said 
lhai, in cont.irt with Hamlet, they pat up little 
more than is needed to keep them their plae^. 
We learn most about them when the\ are free of 
him; yet of some const iousnrss of him they are 
never free. 

But Sh.ikespc aic' can bv now, if he will,- give his 
ac for mattei c*nuu,;h a vivid sketc h of character 
in lifts w'ords. I'lanc. o, at tie pla>’s opening, 
speaks just fitt\-lue. He ii on guard. Bcmarclo 
appioaciics; io nervous wf learn why in a 
moincTit— that he does m t, a he should, wait to 
be challenged, but a ts out a 

Wlio’s then-.’ 

\ay, iinswci me, slaiid, ,^ud untold youijcl! 

Long live the King ! 

Bernardo t 

He. 

you I omr most carefully upon your hour. 
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’Tis now struck twelve; get thee to bed, Francisco. 

For this relief much thar^ ; ’tis bitter cold, 

And I am sick at* heart. 

Have you had quiet guard ? 

Not a mouse stirring. 

In that short swift exchange between the two, place, 
time and season are given us, Bernardo’s strung- 
up nerves, his arrival so ca»-efully upon his hour 
lest the Ghost appear to Francisco, who evidently 
knows nothing and had better be kept ignorant ; 
and we have the sharply bitten-in sketch of the 
‘ honest soldier ’ too, brusque of manner, terse of 
‘ 'ch, not insensitive to the haunted atmosphere, 
housing to account for feeling ‘ sick at heart ’ 
plain fact that ‘ ’tis bitter cold.’ 
is this too curious an analysis to be valid, 
//"dinary reader does not find it all in the 
— but he can if he will look — well, they 
written for reading. If it be said that 
the-^3-tor, in the few minutes of their speaking 
3qf,ting, cannot take in so much, this is not 
the question either. We are not asked to 
^,.*kik the matter out, or given the time to. What 
we have here, packed into the dialogue, are stage 
directions to the actors; it is material for the 
effect they arc to make on us, and this effect will 
be, in the strict meaning of the word, sensational; 
and if wc did, at the moment, analyse the sensa- 
tion and realise how it was made, the effect of it 
would be largely lost.^ 

We see no more of Francisco ; and such vivid 
minor characters are apt to disappear from a play 

^ Though it is, of course, possible, without wholly sacri- 
'vvCwvs.'ivvv ^ coTacvouily critical pleasure in 

the art of the business too. 
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when they have served their sensational turn. Bar- 
nardine in Measure for Measure, sent to his death 
to remind us of the sinister realities of that so- 
called comedy; Cinna the poet and the jigging 
rhymester in Brutus’ tent, dashing revolution and 
war with ridicule of the worth of poetry in such 
times — to elaborate these lively sketches would 
give them ^ distracting importance, to prolong 
their existence merely would commensuratcly 
diminish their value. 

To another category of minor parts belong the 
Aiubassadois and the Playep;. They are units in 
the machinery of the action, functionaries, little 
more, (’haractcilcss characters of the kind are 
to be found in every play. The individualities of 
the actors lend them individuality enough. They 
furnish something (jf that iiiditferent background 
which life itself provides to all poignant spectacles. 
Voltimand and C^oruclius aie appiopriately colour- 
less. The mc.ssagc from Noivv.tv is a formal one; 
they are (he mere instruments of its delivery. 
Upon the players Shakespeare does throw enough 
reflccleil life -reflected in Hamlet’s kindly greet- 
ing to them, in lii 

Do-sS heai me, old friend. . . . 

and his care for their good treatment -to remind 
us that players are human beings too. 

riORATlO 

Horatio dwells in Hamlet’s shadow, vet he is very 
much himself; and (again) things are more 
difficult in drama than to give a cliaracter stand- 
ing of its own, except by setting it in opposition 
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to others, and enkindling it, so to speak, by 
friction. ,, 

But he is established in our knowledge before 
ever Ham’et appears. He dominates the first 
scene. Not by any insistence upon himself; that 
would belie him. It is in his talk of the chances 
of war with Norway, in his attitude towards the 
Ghost, that he incidentally discloses himself as a 
conservatively patriotic and ‘'educated gentleman. 
He takes pride in the dead king’s fame and dis- 
parages the lawlc5.s young Fortinbr.rs; and besides 
Marcellus’ word for .h that he is a scholar, we 
have him citing his Plutarch. He is level-lteaded 
and open-minded. 'I’hc Ghost, when he heard 
of it, was a ‘fantasy’; but seeing is believing. 
Yet he has neither fear oi it, for he stays it and 
speaks to it; nor auv Miperstitious respect for it, 
since he enccairages the frightened Mat;cellus to 
strike at ji with Ids p.irlitan. For him it will be 
what it is prosed to be. Yet he is sensithr U*o. 
He steadies his nerves for the second sight of it; 
but he trembled ajui turned pale when it first 
appeared And in Ida final 

Bill look, the jDorn in russet luautlc eJad 

Walks o’er the dew of yon tiij'h eastern hill . . . 

a gentle sjjirit speak''. 


M.\RGr,Ll l>&; BERNARDO 

Marcellus and Bernaid<i can best bet’ ..It \ ith in 
a parenthe.sis here, for they are what they are as a 
part of the stjieme of this first scene. They strike 
each his complementary and contrasting note in 
it. Of the three men Bernardo (though nervous 
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enough at the outset) is the siolidest. Horatio 
looks to him for some mitigating of Marcellus’ 
fantastic tale. He observes the ‘ thing ’ when it 
appear^ more exactly than do the others, and, a 
moment later, is bantering the converted sceptic : 

How now, Horatio • you triniblc and look pale. 

Is not this something more than fantasy? 

F<»r the rest, he says what he has to say as plainly 
and shortly as possible. 

Maieellus is oi finer tempt r, and the whole 
mysteiious business ha*' hijn the more sharply on 
edge. What does it portend'' He his not dared 
speak to the Ghoat himself, ^\hen Horatio, arm- 
oured in .scholai ship, docs, and it will not answer, 
he fears it is offended. As timorously as desper- 
atcl) he makes to ‘trike at it with his paitisan, 
and at once repents * 

We do It vtropo^ Wipe so riMusU* il 
io il the show oi ' u u lut 

The supei natural is very real to Inin , 

ScHiie s<iy tnat e^et Against that sta^oii comcv 
Whtjtin OUT Savit ai’s birth is feiebratf^d, 

I he bird <4 dawn, ig singtth ali night long, 

\rid then, thr^ si’v, no ^pint duo snr abio td; 

The lught are wholesome, dien no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, iioi witch hat power to Lharni, 

So hallowed and so g»aciou-. is tl>r t me 

to which HoratK/ answers. 

So I have heai<l, and do in part belnwe A 

saving hirn^^elf, even at thi <"ric moment, by 
the * in pai t ' from too much credulity. Marcellus, 
wc notice also, is anxious for Hamlet fo be told; 
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it is he who — to turn their minds from the Ghost — 
sets Horatio recounting the reasons for the 
‘ strict and most observant watch ’ and all the 
‘ post-haste and rummage in the land ’ ; he who, 
in the later scene, at its most poignant moment, 
breaks out with 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

As we watch the scene, intent on the story it 
tells, we may not notice— may not positively 
remark — ^such points and aspects of character. 
But (once again) these things are stage directions 
to the actors, material by which the scene can be 
convincingly built up. The mattcr-of-fact Ber- 
nardo, who has seen what he has seen ; Marcellus, 
alive to the mystery beyond; Horatio, won from 
doubt to belief— within that likely combination we 
find our own transient belief in what we see. 

All fcTood dramatic writing has this double con- 
tent; the overt, with which the immediate effect is 
made; the covert, in which the actor finds guid- 
ance for the modelling of the figure by which that 
effect is to be made. And the less prominent the 
character, the less imposing its immediate effects, 
the greater the need for this modelling to be 
complete. 


HORATIO, n’iumed 

Hamlet’s affectionate welcome of him adds to 
Horatio’s status ; and he adds to it himself by the 
quiet good sense with which he responds to 
Hamlet's hyrterical treatment of him after the 
Ghost’s vanishing. 

Thereafter he disappears from the play for the 
best part of an hour ; until Hamlet — and Shake- 
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speare — need him again, and he is conjured, as if 
from nowhere, by a simple 

What ho ! Horatio ! 

— and the very simplicity of the business somehow 
suggests that he has been within call all the time. 
Shakespeare restores him to importance by the 
as simple means of giving Hamlet, then and there, 
twenty lines’ to speak in his praise. The method 
is nakedly simple but, as it is employed here, 
d. Jiinatically sound. For we have Hamlet’s relief 
and gratitude, as h.c turns from false friends to 
this true one,^ finding spontaneous utterance. 
And we leirn of Horatio what we could hardly — 
Since he has no direct part in the action — learn 
from him : that he is poor and what the world 
calls a failure, yet that good and ill fortune alike 
leave him unmoved (this praise also, .save for one 
gentle protest ; lie is as little self-regardful as thatl. 
For all of which Hamlet loves him and trusts both 
i.is judgment and faith. His task now is tf» stand, 
silent and apart, keeping, through the acting of 
Thi Murder of Gonzugo, a steadier watch upon the 
King than Hamlet’s can be; and this (seemingly 
irrelevant) expansion c '' In'* ' haracter will lend to 
tlie still figure, as we watch it, a fresh quality and 
.strength. 

But, for self-expression, Sh< kespeare gives him 
thrifty measure mdeed. Forty-eight words for 
moral support of Hamlet in this crisis (that is the 
ixact allowance for the play- scene and its sequel) ; 
after which he disappears again, to leappear only 
w'hcn Hamlet has gone to Eng’cnd. And though, 
watching Ophelia and the first to iieaf of his friend’s 

1 Of. p. 85. 
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return, he is then quite an important figure, he 
speaks, except for the reading of a letter, exactly 
twelve lines. Were there no more to say about it, 
hm)resenting is a masterpiece ofdramatic economy. 

From the instant of Hamlet’s return, Horatio 
never leaves his side again, and the faithful 
watchful presence now becomes as eloquent as 
any speecn. Two perceptive sentences stand out 
from his encouragement of the anodyne talk with 
the clown, and when he has heard of the events 
on the ship he warns Hamlet that the King must 
soon Icam of them toq. He is glad to have him 
distracted by the ridiculous Osric. He sees how 
the long strain is telling on him, counsels him to 
forgo the fencing match; since he will not, can 
only stand apart again in watchful silence to 
exclaim once when the first blood .fiows. He helps 
bar the King’s escape. 'J'hen, death neanng, 
Hamlet calls to liim. 

Till now he, lias responded to piincely pro- 
fessions of affec non with a ‘ vour poor servant ’ or a 
* good my lord ’ Noa' he asserts himself and his 
love by a- fierce eloquence of deed, in which a man 
that even Harriet has not known— and b) no 
means the equable philosopher — stands suddenly 
revealed.^ But, tne moment past, he lel» tlic 
poisoned cup be wrested frcuu him, and vows 
himself, silently and for tiie last time, to his friend’s 
service. We hear that service begun. And the 
Horatio who will speak 

♦o the ujiknowing wo* Id 
How Jiese ihlngs came abuijt . . , 

is a man who has grown in stature under our eyes. 

^ Though there was a passing hint ‘of him in the lioratio 
who reprovtd his Pnnee for these ‘wild and whirling words.* 
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ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN 

Rosenrranlz aiui Giiildcnstorn are set and sus- 
tained in sharp contrast to Horatio; false friends 
against true. The difierencc extends to all they 
are, the three of them. Horatio; poor and unself- 
seekhtg, the student, the ])hil(">opher, with his loyal 
respect for the old kino: : 

oiiT \ahdiii Hartilrf, 

For bo thit> side of our kill Vk a \\oi)d esteemed him . . 

- - he had just oiirc sceui him living ; he journeyed 
from \\ jtte!ibc’'g to stand, a sinnpie looker-on, at 
his. fimcjvti : and aftci , it w.i' m't for him to intrude 
upon llie son's, upon the prince’s, grief And 
Majnlet’s greeting to him as ‘ good friend ’ and 
‘ fellow-; to dent ' show'. him a (.hosen friend, and of 
retcnl days.* It is during his absence from the 
at lion tltat * d< ar Rosencrant/ end < iuiidensterp ’ 
come to p.'rv.'de it. i'h*-', hav; been sent for by 
the Ring. They, liie.'i. are approved of by the 
ii*-w regime ; ann 

being oi lUvs bri'niri:? xp v* ith him, 

And^irke*^! icnjibonr- -"Mo \outn hikI hunioiur . . 

being, beiuies avuth their supple ‘gentry’; fitter 
companions loi a prince, they not be taken 
even ncann to Hamiet’.s heart He greets 
them, with rniuh the same impulsive atfeetion, 
as ‘ my excellent gooci friends ’ but how different 

- even before mspkion li.is kindled m liim - 

1 Shakesjwaie, ,u th(> p.iit of the uli), is still thinking of 
Hamlrt r*s of ‘tulv'iit’s 

" IJf' speak; oi ihtTn later on a.'s ‘ schoolfellows/ boyhoLxi 
friends, thexefore; and this Horatio spcrificaliy is not. 
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the smart chop-logic of the talk from the confident 
refiige he took in Horatio’s understanding! The 
false relation hardens as he screens himself from 
their pr>dng by oracular evasions and trivial gossip 
about the players. He cannot flatly and finally 
dismiss them; it is a princely penalty to be so 
‘ waited upon,’ and to have to repay treachery 
with courtesy. But their second intrusion on him 
provokes, as we noted, his siurfmons to that other 
friend, and the fervent 

Horatio, thou art tVn as just a man 
As e-’er tnv rouvc.'sdtiou cop’d withal. 

And the ettntrast here will be heightened the ver)' 
look of the three ; the smiling, poiiit-devhe courtiers 
malnic their »tt.,gee (vu ihe (.no side, the grave, 
sober-vjited, simpic-niamiered student appearing 
on the other 

From their suruniomng of Harntel to the Queen 
to the departure with him- their own fatal depar- 
ture- for Ltigland, Sliakespeare endows the coupl'=’ 
with mort and with a somewliat more sinister iin- 
p<*rlanre. ' Pretence U> gtfod conir.adcship is over, 
'i’here is a South cf rtgiet f..r it m ciamlet’s 

Wh) do Vv.u go ohout to iccca cr the wind me, as if you 
would drive itie inta a *0!!.^ 

but jittie jr!t>n‘ th.iii cant, one fears, in Rosen- 
riantz' pL in five 

lo.'d, you once did lo\e tue. 

The .sprightly sclioolfellows, who weie ‘ to draw 
him on to pleasures,' arc now plainly his enemy’s 
instniments; and he soon finds himself no better 
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than a captive in their hands. 'JTicn their tone, 
quite appropriately, changes : 

What havf you done, mv lord, with thf dead body? * . . 
Tell us where ’tis. that we may take it tbenre, and bear it 
to the chapel. . . , My loid, you must tell us where the 
body isy and go with us to the kmg. 

That he goes into exile practically their prisoner 
is clear frdin the feet that — and for the best of 
reasons! — it is they who carry, not he, the King's 
s^'aled commission ; he has to burgle their cabin to 
secure it. Bui there is no Irnt that they knew of 
its contents, 

Horatio (as if < o nplcte the pitiein of their 
relation to him) 's aHov.ed a grin' conunent on 
their fate: 

Su (TUildexstefn A’lft R-iien< jaeO )CO l> ’t. 

And Hamlet, Inrdi-ot d toluN task l)> row, callously 
caps It : 

Why, man, (hty did make l<^>ve to this employment; 
They art not near m> const fence . theif defeat 
Docs by thnr owr ii ^inuation gtow* ^ 

'1 15 dangeious when baser nature foiues 
between the pas5 ^nd fell 
(rfmighn opposite^'. 

Fit cpitapli loi iheui, doublieis; and the J'ite 
of the nonentity who )ields hinKelf in < oniplacent 
ignorance to evil < niployinent has its due place in 
tragedy. And if we feti limt they mipht as well 
have been let lapse, harmless and unharmed, fiom 
the stoiy, it will not be so much in companction 
for them as because, draniatirally, they seem 
hardly worth the killing. 

As parts to be played, unhappy actors cast for 
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them will protest that they arc among the very 
worst in all Shakespeare. They must not, of 
course, be judged by what a producer's blue pencil 
rnay leave of them; though, as it happens, they 
are too closely knit into the action for this to be 
very trenchantly wielded. But do all that legiti- 
mately may be done with them, they will yet 
remain, one fears, superior puppets; .for Shake- 
speare himself has not given them life. That he 
could have by a touch or so. arid without making 
too much of them, the comparison wath Horatif> 
.shows. The deficiency is explicable. He did not, 
I fancy, to begin with, iiuan them to h«' more 
in themselves titan supple, superlicial nonentities. 
They arc les.s even than tUa*; a .single nonentity 
split into tw(\ Again W'c sec whv false 

friend tt- balance ihe on* true fiend and to 
make butojie more in the seiies"! Ofy le, Pulonius, 
Ophelia, CleTtiudt the nure ptUttit oouiti be 
monotonous. An o< tasioiial 'rio u \vt icorr'' 
relief ficnn sufte^sive duels .ind stilo.s. Xor < r)uld 
Handet tome off troni a .'-intrle in,|u’sitf!r of the 
soil :is he'doc'- from the pair, ligbtlv playing one 
against the od><i, iring them as spiingboard for 
his antic disposition. ISo far tliev' suflitc. But the 
stress of the action sdji.ent t'O the pla>-s(ciie is to<,> 
hatd on them dram.oit .liiy. Iluy aic not quite 
of the right stufl for the treacheious embassy 
to England, for Hamlet’s escort to liis death. 
Shakespeare may he feeling so wlien he impose.s 
on them those two surprisingly solid speeches-— 
which do not fit them, which only leave them, 
therefore, looking more puppet-like than before.’ 
But at that crisis of the play, with everything in 
^ The point is fuither discussed on p. 106 
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rapid movement, he can spare them no more 
consideration. They remain, ^en, two rather 
lifeless strands in its lively fabric. 


POI ONIUS 

Aj if, again, for contrast, two family groups are 
presented to us: Claudius, Hamlet, Gertrude, united 
and divided by evil ; Polonius, Laertes, Ophelia, 
happy togethei in their ignorance that this same 
evil is already working to destroy them. The 
play cxiaf> within a framework of these contrasts 
of character and situation, as must every play 
nioec or less, for it is the strc.ss of them which gives it 
stability. lltTe is the second dimension — so to call 
it-v%hKi> <l)c dramatic form needs and pure 
nar.ative does not Its scheme need not be made 
very patent. We should probably be left about ^s 
conscious of it as we are of the < omparable means 
by w Inch some fine building is kept erect ; we feel 
secure when wc stand in it, but do not forget its 
beauty because of that. But without these means 
to stability, building or play, for all their beauty, 
will alike collapse 

We can, I think, sec Shakespeare changing his 
mind a little about Polonius In his first scene 
(not to count the dnglc speech at the (Council) he 
is far frfini being a tedious old fool.’ His injunc- 
tions to Laertes and Ophelia arc clear and terse, 
and contain sound worldly wisdom. The change 
comes with the charge to Reynaldo; and hence, 
perhaps, the seemingly undue lenigth allowed to 
that minor matter; our first impressions of the 
character must be corrected. After the resolu- 
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tion into the more comic key we have him spon- 
taneously and abundantly himself; though the 
mere abundance' is gradually pruned, for once the 
garrulity has been demonstrated, the effect of it 
can be gained without much indulgence in the 
thing itself. 

His adjusted place in the play’s character scheme 
soon becomes plain. Hamit’’ doubts and delays, 
questions and suffers. Claudius, all outward 
candour, keeps his secret close and moves surely 
to his ends. Polonius is the complacent wiseacre, 
infatuate in opinion, precipitate in action— -and 
usually wrong. He is* not wholly or obviously a 
fool, nor externally ridiculous at all. He can 
occupy his high place with dignity enough — only 
now and then calling pomposity to bis aid -so 
long as ev'erybody else will keep theirs. He is for 
order and degree, whether he must be telling his 
own daughter that 

Lord Hamlet is a piince, out of tliv star, 

This must oot be. . 

or simply in ttsiiig the players 

according to their desert. 

He is loyal to the powers that be : 

Assure you, my good liege, 

I hold my duty as I hold my soul, 

Both to my God and to my gracious king. . . . 

— as he will, with like fervency, once have assured 
him whojn Claudius has doubly succeeded (for 
clearly he has held his old place) ; nor is he the 
man to have been pained by his ‘ dear majesty ’ 
the Queen’s ‘ o'er-hasty marriage.’ 

He is kindly ; his manner to his retainer ‘ good 
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Reynaldo ’ is most affable. As a man of the world 
he will rot idealise his fellow-creatures; and at 
Ophelia’s defence of Hamlet — 

My lord, he hath impt^rtuncd me with love 
In honourable fashion, 

— he scoffs. V'ct he is tolerant, as a man of the 
world must be ; and when it appears that he was 
wroni? -and he ungrudgingly admits it -his only 
comment is a perfunctory 

I fraied lie did but trifle, 

And mermt to wreck tbfc . . . 

Nor do wc gather that he \.ni be gravely displeased 
if Reynaldo docs diM over Laetlcs l(j have been 


drinking, fencing, swearing, quarrelling, drubbing 


as long as no great s( andal icsuhs. For his last sly 
iuiimtii('n sonie’lMng of a lonie-down irom the 
earlier, seiUention> ‘ to thine own self be true’ 
is a 

And In him plv his inusu,^ 


Of the same patteni as this spying I'lpop Laertes 
is his ' loosing ’ of Ojihelia, decoy-like, to Hamlet, 
Claudius and he to be the ‘ lawful espials ' here. 
His intentions are excellent. To cure tivis madness 


one must first know its cau.se, and , he suspects 

nothing sinister in that. He docs nut stop to 

^^consider that it niay be somewhat igaroble, a little 

I lei lido pul his daughter to such a use. It is as 

^hi(] ^rr q^iar* * 

<^nt’s • 1 I I can hardly believe is ineatJt to disclose a last 


eqi m , - — ^ — - 

hi» is It IS iivalcnt, suiely, of ‘ Let him fj'o his own way and 
the eniiversnselh’ We have a similar, IkJ ter Known saying in 
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like him that, having baited the trap with her and 
placed a prayer book in her hands, the sight of her, 
docile in guile, should prompt the incongruous 
platitude : 

We are oft to blame in this — 

’Tis too much proved ! — that with devotion*s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself 

and as like him that, when heand Claudius emerge 
disappointed from their hiding-place, he ignores 
her distress. 

He is old, of course; and in such .shallow natures 
feelings desiccate with age. He looks back whim- 
sically lo when 

in my youth I sufTered much extremity for love. . . . ’ 

He docs not — if the very slightest (»f ttajcbes is 
there to tell us so - find even the sight of mimic 
suffering to bis, taste ; for. when the playw pauses 
ill the talc ofJHecuba, comes liis : 

Look, whether he has no' turned his colour and has tears 

in ’s eyes. Vrithee, no more. 

and whenever he can so turn his busy nund from 
statecraft ; 

he’s for a jig or a talc of bawdry, or he sleeps. 

Poor Poloniui ! Were this no other than the 
world he has so successfully learnt to live in, where 
words are potent and ambassadors correctly come 
and go, where one so pleasantly ‘ hunts • . . th'2 

^ He is definitely one of Shakespeare’s ‘ old ' men, t‘ 0 
account being taken of his likelier age as the father if Laert es 
and, as it concerns ^ the women characters, Ophelia. See 
p. 282, note; where the question of this conv-ntion h 
discussexl. 
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trail of policy,’ or may with a ‘ bait of falsehood 
take a ‘ carp of truth,’ and 

of wisdom and of rearh. 

With windlasses and with assays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out. . . . 

where human nature must perforce become 

As ’twere a thing a little soiled i’ the working . . . 

but to no worse effect than that a prince may 
seduce your daughter and your son be debauched 
in Paris^ — were life, in sum, simply the sort of 
clever game he thinks it, he tiien would be the man 
he so complacently feels himseif to be, the tried and 
wise ‘ assistant for a state,’ who has never 

positively said ‘ ’lis so ’ 

When it proved otherwise. . , . 

whose never-lacking advice has only to be followed 
for all to be well ! But Shakespeare shows us, by a 
harsher light, a very different picture; of a silly 
old gentleman pettily manoeuvring among pas- 
sions and forces that arc dark to him. No one 
wishes him ill. But he will meddle. Ancl at last 
a sword-thrust, meant for his master, incontinently 
ends him. For an elegy : 

Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 

And as if to mark his pitiful futility his corpse 
is let lie there, eavesdropping still, while the reveal- 
ing quarrel rages between niother and son. Then 
it is lugged away, like so much carrion. 

It is a nicely mischievous touch that at the 
University he ‘ did enact ’—of ail possible parts ! 
—Julius Caesar. 
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LAERTES 

In the two earlier scenes before he leaves for 
Paris, Laertes is a more or less conventional figure. 
But even here — in his elder-brother moralising, and 
the import of Ophelia’s demure 

But, good my brother, 

Do not, as some imgradous pastors dQ, 

Show me the steep and thdirny way to heaven, 

Whilst like a pufPd and reckless libertine 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 

And recks not his own rede. 

and in Polonius’ hint's to Reynaldo of how he is 
likely to be found passing his time, and that 
suggestion of 

The hash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood. . . . 

— there is preparation for the contrast to be estab- 
lished later between him and Hamlet, between the 
pensive idealist and full-blooded confident youth. 

When he returns Hamlet, the irre-solute bungler, 
has gone — pr'„sumabi> to his death— leaving dis- 
aster beiiind him ; Polonius slain, Ophelia ‘ driven 
into desperate terms.’ In his place uprises this 
gallant fellow, cairied into the palace uprm a 
wave of rebellion, but, disdainful of such aid, 
facing the King alone : 

To hdl, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil ! 
Ckmsciencc and grace, to the jrrofoundest pit* 

I dare damnation. To this point I stand, 

That both the worlds I give to negligence. 

Let come what comes ; only I'll be revenged 
Most throughly for my father. 

What — ^after so much trimming and veering, 
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mining and counter-mining — could be finer? 
What more tender too than his gyef? 

O rose of May, 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! 

And when — the true culprit known and reported 
to be again within his reach — he is ready straight- 
way 

To cut his throat i’ the church. 

even that makes pleasant contrast with Hamlet’s 
late refusal to kill the prating Claudius lest he 
should spare him hell fire. Yet the next moment 
this ‘ very noble youth ’ is bettering an already 
scoundrelly plan to assure him his revenge with a 
secretly sharpened sword by proposing to poison 
it too. Conventional virtue strangely belied ; our 
edifying young coun.sellor of the earlier scene with 
his sister turned the wrong side out indeed ! • 

Shakespeare may not have had the anomaly in 
mind from the beginning ; it suffices him to have a 
character here in hand that is capable of it. His 

g urpose, at its crudest, is to swing our sympathy 
ack to Hamlet, Laertes losing on the balance; 
but he will enrich hi.s ''haracter-scheme in doing so.^ 
It looks very much as if — lest, misled by his self- 
depreciation, we misinterpret Hamlet’s failings — 
he now wished to show us what moral instability 
may really be, and to what sort of nature it 

^ In 0,1 it is Claudius who proposes to poison the sword ; 
Laertes merely acquicsetis. Whether this shows us Shake- 
speare’s first intention or is (as current theory alyont Qi 
requires, if it is to be consistently applied; hut need it be?) 
a part of the pirate’s bungling, tne improvement in the true 
text is plain. 
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properly belongs. Morally unstable Hamlet is not. 
His 

thinking loo precisely on the event. . . . 

may sap his resolution, but it sharpens, not blunts, 
his sense of right and wrong. Laertes — swayed by 
every passion and rash in action ; suspicious, as all 
unreasoning people are, but the more blind to 
flattery— proves wax in the ^clever fihgers of the 
King. He is too ignorant of himself to be, by 
that banal precept, true to himself, and he can 
be cajoled and provoked into the ignoblest crime. 

The man of action, with his 

O, thou vile king, 

Give rac my father. . . . 

How came he dead ? I’ll not be juggled with. . . . 

is soon manoeuvred to an intellectual standstill; 
and, when grief for his sister has also wgrked on 
Ijjm, he becomes the easiest of dupes. Claudius, 
finding use for him, first flatters him with con- 
fidences and — deadlier than plain praise — by re- 
porting others’ praise of him ; then so stings him 
with doubts of tlie worth of his passion and grief 
that the moment-old honest welcome of the news 
of Hamlet’s return — 

But let. him come; 

it warms the very sickness in my heart 
That I shall live, and tell him to hi.M teeth, 

‘ Thus diddest thou." 

— is replaced, not simply by consent to an under- 
hand trick, which would itself normally be abhor- 
rent to him, but — for defiant answer to these 
taunting doulj»ts---by that 

I will doH; 

And for that purpose Til anoint my sword. . . . 
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I’ll touch iny point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly. 

It may be death.^ 

Lured into onq infamy, from pure bravado he must 
outpass it with another. 

Committed to such partnership, he is in a trap, 
from which, till it is too late, be will not have the 
moral courage to escape. Yet he is no murderer 
at heart; and, when he follow^s Ophelia to her 
grave, while Hamlet’s 

That is Laertes, a very nohie yoHth. . , * 

may echo a little ironically in our ears, since we 
knov/ what is bre viug, the one-time truth of it is 
mirrored, and is uieani to be, in his anguish, in 
the tendci’ 

Lav her i’ the eaith, 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets .spring ! 

— even in his flashing attack, with a 

The devil take thy soul ! 

upon his outrageous rival in inouriiiiig, whose 
* wicked deed ’ it truly is tiiat has wToug^ht the ilL 
He and his enemy pnJled apart, he has to stand 
and listen to strange things ; lo that 

. I loved Ophelia; forty thoi?sand brothers 
Could not, with dli tlicir qaantiiy of love, 

Make up my sjtn. . . . 

^ Claudius, it is worth noting, has no great confidence 
cither in the young man’s sclf-controL-how should he have 1 
— or powers of deception- liaertes is to keep close within 
his chamber until the moment of the fencing match. And 
he is warned : 

If this should tally* 

And that our drift look through our bad performance, 
’Twere better not assayed. . . . 
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— ^no vulgar seducer’s cry ; to the still stranger 

Hear you, Sir, 

What is the reason that you use me thus ? 

I loved you ever. . . . 

And he is not the man to unriddle them. But 
when he is reminded of w^hat his very effective 
answer is to be by the King’., privy 

Strengthen your patience in out last night’s speech. 

he does not respond to that cither; he goes 
glumly away. 

It is again hard listening for him when, all being 
ready for the treacherous match, Hamlet, before 
King and Court, craves his pardon for the wrong 
done: 

Give me your pardon, sir Fve done you w roiig , 

But pardon ’i as you arc a gentleman . . 

Sir, in this audience. 

Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so far In your most generous tht>ughts 
That I have shot mine ariovs oVr the house 
And hurt rny brother. 

— and to this he must leply. A glantc cv handed 
with the King will tell us by whose help he has 
concocted the quibbling 

I am satisfied in nature. 

Whose motive, in this case, should stir nit most 
To my revenge: bat m my terms of honour . . . 

(honour!) which hardens, as before, to the 
bravado of 

But till that time 

I do rc'eive your offered love like love, 

And will not wrong it. 

We need not be surprised that he fences ill. 
He is at odds with himself even as Hamlet was 
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And since he cannot fairly come near his man 
with the poisoned blade, his strqjke itself must be 
treacherous- -which featherweight addition to his 
guilt goes, he finds, ‘ almost ’ against his con- 
science; a flashlight upon his moral disorder. 
But, indeed, into such a tangle of wickedness has 
he got himself that, when the tables are suddenly 
turned on Ifim, what we hear in his 

Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric, 

I am justly killed with mine owm treachery. 

is something like thankfulness. He pays his penalty. 
He sees to it that Claiviius docs not escape. 
Hamlet forgives h'm, and we are meant to, also. 

ornFi iA 

But while Laertes deserves his fate, and Polonius 
invites his b) his meddling, of what is Ophelia 
guilty? At worst, of a single lie told a madman 
ior his go6d. We may call her docility a fault, 
when, as she is bid, she .shuts herself away from 
Hamlet; but how not trust to her brother’s tare 
for h< r and her father’s wisdom ? Liow even 
question the part she > made to play later when 
not her father only but the King and Qiiecii them- 
selves prepare her for it? 

She is no fool. Shakespeaie shows us that to 
begin with by the touch of mischievous humour 
with which she counters Laertes' homily. And 
beneath the dutifully ditfident 

I do not know, my lord, what 1 shot id think. 

her feeling is clear that Hanii love for her is 
wholly honourable. As to which she is right. 
But she must obey her father. 
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‘ Many a day ’ — whatever that may mean in 
the calendar of frustrate love — passes before the 
two meet again. ' She has been sending back his 
letters and ’•efusing to see him ; till, one day as she 
sits sewing in her closet, he suddenly breaks in upon 
her, dumbly distraught, suffering, mad. 

Mad for thv love! 

My loid, I do not know; 

But truly I do fear it 

By parting her from him, then, thc\ have brought 
this guilt upon her. And next they must needs 
thrust her in his path^ again, so that, since her 
‘good beauties’ did th<’ harm, her virtues the 
kindly Queen hopes— may somelusv^' 

bnng him to hrs s'oiited way again 

When Hamh't discovers and speaks to her she 
naturallv says n.dhinc - f thei> last «trange r^eet- 
ing. One does not remind j. tnadj«i?n of ins 
madness; tliough, indeed, he stems sane enough 
now. .'slie oiffr as arr cirl wcaiM to set the 
seal on their p;«rting b\ gi’dac him bark the 
presents he t’‘a’'ve i'er. tlic t rises he wnde be’*; 
‘ il! at these numbers ' though he said he was, 
they were mush to her. if he t'ili iK>t take them 
back things may then begin to mend between 
them. So simple are her let tu s. He does re- 
fuse them ; hut it i; with a harsh, unexpected 

No not I 

s ne\ or yt u aut^ht 

whicn is likt a blow in the fare to her, an unkind- 
ness far <a)tp«tssing btr obedient repelling of his 
letters since, and rtfasals to see him. For it is a 
denial tliat he ever did love her -the estranged 
lover’s cruelle>t revenge. 
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Why does she not tell him that she only obeyed 
her father in shutting herself away from him? 
At the mere thought that he never loved her she 
would have no heart to. She puts the little packet 
of his gifts down somewhere; let happen to it 
w'hat will. He rouses her pride, too, by his sudden 
sardonic 

Ha, ha! arc you honest . . . Are you fair? 

And if there is a certain self-consciousness in the 
dignity of her 

What means your lordship? 

are not those eavesdroppers chiefly to blame? 
Once more, and perforce, she is obeying her father ; 
but — though surely they all only mean him well — 
it is t(t more questionable purpose now, 

Hamlet has his secret from her too. Stung by 
her seeming fickleness he may have been, but that 
was not the death of his love for her. He cannot 
tell her of his mother’s guilt; nor is there any 
but this riddling way of telling her what it has 
meant to him, of his lost faith not simply in 
womanhood, but in himself where womanhood 
is concerned : 


I did love you once. . . . You should not have believed 
me ; for virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but wc 
shall relish of it ; I loved you not. 

So her father was right when he scoffed at her 
talc of her wooing ‘ in honourable fashion.’ She 
accepts disillusionment with a miserable 
1 was the more deceived. 


What with this and with whe' follows, his bitter 

Get thee to a nunnery ; why wouldst thou be a breeder of 
sinners ? . . . 
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she might well by now be forgetting the eaves- 
droppers and her task here. She is sharply 
reminded of them by the abrupt, inconsequent, 
fiercely suspicious 

Where’s your father? 

What on the instant should she answer? He is 
‘ mad,’ and there is danger L’ his looks. She tells 
her loyally defensive lie : 

At home, my lord. 

He knows, as he puts the question, that Polonius 
is hiding there; he does not positively know that 
she knows it and is lying to him, nor greatly 
care to know. It is enough that she is a part of 
tht tonsplracy of evil around him, and, in her very 
womanhood, of the ‘ w’antonness and ignorance,’ 
the lusts of the flesh, in which the evil first took 
root* 

^Co to, I’ll u I inoic on ’t , it hath made me mad. . 

Tor her, the well-meant appeasing lie has merely 
set a mall h to his madrie.- 5 S, which now rages over 
her tneamnglossly. Does ske paint, jig, amble, 
lisp? SliCf prays aloud for him. And her thought, 
wlirn 111 has left her, is of the ‘ noble mind . . . 
o erthrovm.' only later of lier ‘deject and wretched ’ 
self. She stay's silent and scarce-regarded while 
the King and her father, emerging from their 
hiding and having had their use of her, discuss 
weightier matters. But [icliind that strained mask 
of grief her own sa nily is ahead y wavering. When 
they have gone she goes quietly away.^ 

^ For a disiiLssion of the contradictory stage directions, 
beep 

One can detect in Hamlet here a slight psychological 
incongruity, for which the old story oi the old play may be 
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Nor will the strain be less when, but a few 
minutes later, we see her coming with the rest to 

responsible, the episode in it which gives us the ‘fair 
woman * sent to seduce him and his secret from him. 
ITicre is nothing in the least w^antori about Ophelia; yet 
(well before, in his mad rage, his obsession about his mother’s 
wantonness shows) his talk to her of beauty transforming 
hones^ to a bawd sounds a little as if he suspected her of 
such design ‘on liim. There is effective irony, of course, 
in his speaking thus to an innocent girl, who has been * loosed ’ 
to him with a prayer-book in her hand; and the subtler 
thought— that it is even viler to turn innocence and piety 
to such uses—is already implicit in Polonius’ preparatory 

We are oft to blame in this, 

. . . that with devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 
'rhe devil hims#"if. 

Yet it looks as if the genesis of Hamlet’s attitude lay in a 
recollection of the cruder theme, Thib would fit in, what 
is more, with the surprisingly indecent treatment of her in the 
play-scene— since nothing she has said (»r done gives excuse 
for that. Biit^gain, there is more rebned crueltv and rr/orc 
disequilibrium of mind in saying such things to an innocent 
girl. Have we here then, perhaps, a visible part of the process 
of Shakespeare's transference of the story fiom the ph^^ical 
to the psychological plane ? 

To the generally gentler view of Hamlet- a'lirtle out of 
fashion now — belongs the /em trating remark by Lamb in 
his ess^ On the Tragedies of Shakespeare. * . . in all such 
deep affections as had subsisted between Hamlet and Op^hHia 
there is a stock of sttperer oratory love d I may venture to use 
the expression) w^hirh in any great ^lief of heart, ^speciiily 
where that which pic)s u|X)n the mind cannot com- 
municated, confers a kmd of indulgence upon the grieved 
party to express itself, even to it^ heart s dearest object, in the 
language of a temporary alienation . . Lan^b was in 
justified reaction against the ranting Hamlets he too 

often saw. He touches, needless say, the heart of the 
matter, and must himself have » )r>ded (fften upon its 
yet more tragic aspects. But ‘ language of a temporary 
alienation ’ is a fairiy mild term for what fJamlet does say. 
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the performance of the promised play. She 
has been trained to Court life, and to be merry 
when merriment is in demand. And here is 
Hamlet, gaiety itself, no trace of his lunatic 
passion left on him, joking with the King and her 
father. And they, seemingly, are as gay as he, and 
might quite have forgotten their late resolve to 
send him to banishment or piison. But at least he 
will have no more to say to her. Far from it ; he 
turns upon her again. She suffers ignorantly, 
and there is no more pitiful suffering. She is 
sensible of obscure forces at work around her. 
She knows now that it Is no wrecked love for her 
insignificant self which has sent liim mad. The 
thing has other roots, and promises — what dreadful 
harvest.^ Yet she had to be given by the father 
she trusts to be scourgerl bv the man she loves; 
and now she has smilingly to face more unmeet 
cruelty still. His raging still in her ears, she finds 
him nearing her again; and, for a sequel to it- 
sequel besides to that now recanted wooing ‘ in 
honourable fashion,’ those ‘ iioly vows ’!- he sets 
himself to cheapen her before all the Clourt by 
squatting familiarly at her feet and launthing 
smutty jokes at her.^ 

She defends herself as best she may', tagging 
to her distressed inteij«‘ctions a fornial ‘ my lord ’ 
for some denial of th'* lewd intimacy - its impli- 
cations St" plain to the smirking courtiers ! —thus 

‘ It is not that a little loose talk at a Renaissance Court 
would be .anything very out of the way. But (his particular 
passage of equivoque is, to begin with, exceedingly gross; 
and, as inflicted by Hamlet, the bookish, fine-minded student, 
upon the strictly schooled, well-guarded, mere girl that 
Ophelia is, the eflFcct is exceptionally shocking. 
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thrust on her. Later she musters courage to make 
a little casual conversation herself, even to respond 
to her Prince, as a Court lady should, with a pre- 
tence at his own merry mood. But we shall not 
have forgotten our recent sight of her desperately 
praying for him, convulsively weeping for her loss 
of him ; and, for all that she keeps up appearances 
so bravely, we may wonder, as we look at her now, 
if the gentle, fragile* nature could sustain many 
more such WTenchings at the root. 

She vanishes with the rest when the crisis comes, 
and we do not see iier again. For the mindless 
wraith that we see is no ‘longer Ophelia. The 
father she loved and trusted killed by the man 
she loved; it is the final and fatal wrench. Her 
madness tragically out-matches his whose work it is. 


cc.'i.urjius 

We have in Ciaudius the makings of tlie central 
figure of a tragedy. Something of him will be 
found very highly developed in Macbeth. There 
again is the man who docs murder for liis crown, 
cannot repent, and h dr.iwn ever farther into 
ilLd But here Hamlet Inmseif i? allowed so to 
sway the action of the play tha* no other character 

^ And is there not in 

If ’twere done wh'"!; ’tis done then ’(were woil 
It were done quickiy. . . . 

a distinct echo of Ciaa(iiu>;’ hntv to Lacitis; 

. . . That we woult! do 

We should dv wlicnwc would; to. his •would' changes, 

And hath abaieincni.s and delays as many 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents. . . . 
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can be very freely treated if the framework of 
the accepted story is to be maintained. Claudius 
in particular, the ‘ incestuous, adulterate beast ’ 
of its beginning, must remain the ‘ incestuous, 
murderous, damned Dane ’ at the end, whatever 
may be done with him in between. 

It is long before Shakespeare lets us see him as 
he is. We encounter him first, before the Ghost 
has spoken, presiding at his. Council, the Queen 
at his side, speaking of his brother’s death with 
dignified sorrow; discreetly implying as to his 
marriage — in the 

our SDiTie time sister, now our queen. 

The imperial jointress of this warlike state. . . . 

— that it is chiefly a dynastic business ; benevolent 
to Laertes; gentle but firm with the recalcitrant 
Hamlet. His kindline.s.s h a little too fejinc, per- 
haps, his di.scour.se stunewhat over-elaborate, his 
courtesy too unif(>rm t<» be cjuite unfeigned ; and 
his protests of fatherly love for the young man, 
whose succession — witli hat ever legal warrant - 
he lias fotestalhd, may slightly smack of hyjjocrisy. 
But these ai(“ harsh tiiticisms. He is iiow to his 
throiii , and uatutally anxious, under the p.irticular 
circumstances, to stand well with everyone around 
him. And even Hamlet, left alone, his mind only 
on the marriage, does not hold Claudius so heavily 
to blame for it. The shame is his mother's. 

So far, then, there does not seem to be much 
against him; and superficially -seeing him with 
his courtiers cye.s — there is much in his favour. 
And when, the (xhost’s tale told, we see him again, 
we look in vairf for confirmation of it. Eveiything 
he does and says is far more consistent with 
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innocence than guilt. The very point, in fact, of 
that 

O villain, villain, smilirij^ damned villdin ! 

My tdblfs- meet it is T set it down 

That one may smile vind smile and be a villain , . 

has been that, to look at (.Claudius, the thing ts 
incredible. Picture him thus, an urbane, con- 
siderate and convivial genflemau, going quietly 
and confidently about the b-isints., of hi_ Ojurt 
and State, and wc utidcr'itan'l ^llv Hardet, in a 
calmer moment, may fctf thit it is perhap- ' a 
damned ghost ’ that he has s» en. and that his 

iipa^Liidtioiis a:c fnui 
As Vuiciin s Aithv 

Claudiu<5 is, thcii a < - naummnte hypocrite But 
ev'^rYthing till nos\ hcjs eorie ao sirioothlv for him 
that h<" may wch think himself ■secure. Shake- 
speaie, as it happen', has ■,maU chiiice, in the 
eath'^ pait of the play, but to present him to us 
thus, the mask fntuit, matvcUuusIv, unless ht Ls 
to be given >onie cnxuterpart to Hor.itio for a 
confidant, or iiidolged, he also, m soliloquy. The 
tevhnical constraint is turned to advantage. To 
have a Hamlet and a Chtudius mafchc d in method 
would be to the prejudice ol each. Instead 
.since we for long nevei sr'** ^ ludius alone, not 
except among those whom it is his busiues'^ to 
deceive — there can be most cfiectiveiy set against 
Hamlet’s hesitancies, doubts .:.ad nervoui, intro- 
spection, this easy, cquttblc assunoice. We do see 
him gradually drawn into ever graven considera- 
tion of Hamlet’s case, to the p ’ t C'f resolving 'o 
dispatch him to England. But e\%n this is no 

certain evidence of his guilt. While it may at 
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one time be wise to keep a disinherited heir at 
your Court and under your eye, it may become 
wiser to send him packing upon some mission 
abroad. He goes to the entertainment Hamlet 
has provided apparently in the gayest of moods ; 
and if he lapses into silence — ^why, even as things 
are on the surface, he has enough to trouble him. 
His incontinent flight from its cardinal provoca- 
tion finally convinces Hamlet of his guilt. But 
not till even later, till, for the very first time in 
the play, he is left alone, docs he himself definitely 
confirm it to us, with the 

Oh, my ofTenre \s rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon *t, 

A brother’s murder. 

That at least, I am persuaded, is how Shake- 
speare planned the matter, and 1 venture to wish 
he had left it at that. The earlier, revealing 
aside, spoken while Polouius. with bis talk of 
pious action sugaring o’er the devil himself, arms 
Ophelia witli her prayer-book for the ambush 
— that 

Oh, too triu ^ 

How snn.t a hish tiiat speech rlotn p^.ive in\ t ! 

I’he s < heck, beautied with plasteriijij< art 

Is not more u^lv to the thinfr that helps 

Than li mv to ni> most pAintrd word 

O heavy burden 1 

—has ail thr look of a suhsequ^utl) applied patch. 
It is sonicwhar llai in itself, and so awkwardly 
placed j that it can be given no gicat dramatic 
force. ^ It is a feeble anticipation of the very 

^ Not because it is an aside. Claudius < ould, indeed, so 
far isolate himseK upon the outer stage as to give it the effect 
of a soliloquy. But it is irrelevant to the lest of the scene; 
nothing legitimately leads up to it or away from it. 
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effective, long pent outbreak of the soliloquy. 
What justifies ii’ 

Docs Shakcspcaie want to show ,us Claudius’ 
conscience at befoic risk of di-^covery rouses 
it? That may be. !• it that hr will not keep us 
waiting longer for a definite admission of guilt.'* 
The draniatit effect so far has not hiii. of course, 
in OUT doubt's of this. We sh.iU have taken the 
Ghost’.s word without quc.-ti.);- It is Hamlet’s 
own doubting which has her n o pfh ^ lively excused 
by the sustained appearamt of innoceVe. An 
audience nowaday' not jjilv know * the .toiy of the 
plav, but is insensiti’'e to oome of oin;lna' signi- 
ticanc''; and at tois have < ome fo suit their leading 
of the parts to thic 'fl e Cli/abethau II unlet had, 
with his audience, te.ioai cnouidi f< r doubting 
whether it r. iftei all. 'an )>. ghost’ he had 
seen ’ Ilis mudeen .'U. < cs ors luodv seem to hold 
tl.e (jiiu*st\ivoifi fe go jielaud repre h themselves 
for e\<>n momentar/ lidw .» fo. •( 'md a modern 
Cduidnis, hi'' repvitutioii fir all bu^ villainy long 
hrt, plavs liie vili.ir. b-im the narl If llu' autiri- 
oato!> aside t> a p.e h, it .uis wei’ nave been 
pin on to sa\e th< Li'Oih«than Claudius from 
appearing on the < aniary, >00 p'r^dtentH inno- 
cent, and for Tea’* ,l.e nidien e should rather come 
to share flamlfth d > ibt than, . ihe\ were meant 
to, dctactcdly obscr' < .hem. It muse now b; 
accepted. ofct'ut>e, as an mtee,.)l part of the text; 
it should cquailv be a 0 <reeiiou to tnc .u’for to 
nidko— c'xccpf for this smgh* niomep'' the ' plas- 
tering art * of his ‘ mos^ painted word ’ as 
convincing as possible. 

The ‘ prayer-sccae ’ — ^but, try as he will, tlie 

^ Cf (onre raore'l Dover Wilson's convincing argument. 
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guilty wretch cannot pray — ^is a turning point in the 
presenting of Claudius, as in the action of the whole 
play. Till now the smiling mask, the mellifluously 
conventional speech, clouded and frayed but a little 
even by this alarming business of the play ; here, in 
sharp contrast, the seething mind laid bare. 
And though the mask goes on again, it will here- 
after be transparent to us. 

This hard argument about the efficacy of prayer 
must have been the matter of more than one sermon 
heard both by Shakespeare and his audience in 
those compulsorily theological days — ^by Claudius 
from his Court chapli*in too. We have, therefore, 
no simple sinner, with confyssor at hand to direct 
him, if he would, tow'ards penance and absolution, 
but a man dosed with controversial doc nine, who 
must struggle with its dilemmas as best he ran 
From his guilty heart he cannot pray. Yet Cod's 
mercy is for the guilty too, and hi< fauh is past 
'But its fruits aie his still, and 

May me be pardoned ami /eiain the e ’ 

In this world peihaps; yet 

not w 

What thrn* what 

Tr^ what repentance can . what can it not;* 

Yet what can ii when one can nut repent? 

After which, and with some more beating of the 
breast, argument collapses into 

Help, angekt! make assay. 

Bow, stubborn knees, and, heart with strings of steel 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. . . . 

and a weary 
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While he is trying what the older submissive 
routine will do for him Hamlet passes and pauses ; 
and we are shown to what twists of savage theology 
a finer spirit in its perplexit y may be wrought. His 
sword is out, bis enemy helpless. But will it be 
revenge enough 

To take him in the purijing of hii soul, 

When he. is fit and seasoned for bis passage.’’ 

No . . . 

- not death only but damnation inu.st be assured. 
So Hamlet passes on. And by this perverted 
scruple he opens the way to all the ills to come; 
quickly beginning with Polonius’ death, Ophelia’s 
to follow, the Queen's, Laertes, and his own little 
delayed. Had he known the truth — which we 
learn on his departure, from daudius' defe.ated 

My wo'ds fly up, my thoughts r<Tnain below; 

Wolds without thoughts never to heaven go, 

that his enemy was not purging his soul, but 
(so \vc shall gather later on) planning how to save 
his skin by ridding himself of son as well as father, 
Ik; might have done straightforwara humafl justice 
on him. Instead, ihv adversaries issue from the 
fnistrate encounter — Claudius unaware of 1 lamict’s 
presence, Hamlet as blind to v hat that bowed head 
hides — these strangely warped religious t.xercises, 
the one to worse fiustration, the other to dispute 
for his soul’s salvation no more. 

This revelation of an imvard Claudius does more 
than rescue the character from conventional 
villainy. Here is a man whe can face the truth, 
not only about his deed and its deserts, but about 
himself too. His own chaplain could not argue 
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the question better, nor — one may add — to a more 
orthodox conclusion. But he rises from his knees 
knowing himsell'to be as hardened in sin as ever , and 
so proceeds, with only the more clarity of mind, to 
give effect to those thoughts which have obstinately 
remained below. He is in danger, he must act ; 
and it is small wonder that such a weathercock as 
Hamlet, veering in spiritual storm, should have, 
for the time, no chance against him. 

Qjiite naturally, while he is the motive power 
t)f the action (as he is from now te near the end 
of the play) he is more vividly revealed; though 
the fact may be that only from about now did 
Shakespeare start developing the borrowed char- 
acter. But graft and slock are, as usual, made to 
agree. If the f>rmal, c<dculated spc'<h belonged 
to theatrical coiiientiou, it alsofiticd Urainaticall/ 
both the king disv curing and the inan of guilty 
Ijionscieuc e, fearful an unguarded, word betray 
iiim (and the nunc fearful that, no one Nuspecting 
him, he is the b.keiior to relax ins guard) But 
things, thtmgh wmese, arc now better for him. If 
Hamlet, by some qi<eer clain-oyance, has hap- 
pened, as jt seems, ipon his secret, he has also 
given him good es<usc — and is to m..ke it better 
by killing Poloniu■^ --to deil drastically witli such 
madnesj. It i-> the true part of a grieved step- 
father and prudent statesman, for the sake of ins 
counti') ‘s peace, for the culprit’s owii sake, to get 
him Cjuifkly and c;uietl\ out of the v/ay. He 
subsciihes to the jnadness; for wr-t) wall believe 
what a madman may say? Yet once in Eiigland 
the dispossessed heir might turn mcnatingly sane, 
lliere is safety only in his death; so that is duly 
planned. And as he cannot— let it cost him his 
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soul — repent the one murder he is the readier to 
profit by another.^ 

But once that reproachful figure no longer paces 
his lobbies, he can -being the clear-thinking, prac- 
tical man he is — ^banish both the old crime and 
the new from his mind. And here is the key to 
the Claudius that we see for a short while, grieving 
genuinely enpugh for Polonius’ death, over Ophe- 
lia’s suffering, and fiscing Laertes with unforced 
dignity and calm. No merely well-masked villain ; 
but the man that he would be, t uuld his crimes 
but be left out of account; the man that he likes 
to be able to feel that he i^. And of such is the 
real and dangerous w'ickedness of the w’orld! I* 
is this interim picture of him. with its toiuhes of 
inconsistency, which does most to make Claudius 
a figure of flesh and blood. 

He never relapses after to theatrical convention. 
And note how by this the writing of the part has 
changed. Fur the formal line and sentence w^ 
have sensitive, pregnant phrases, v»hich stem to 
shape themselves spontaneously into verse. We 
can see his mind at \rotk; and with what agility 
when, his secunu shattered by the suddefi tidings 
of the lailure of hx.. plot against Hamlet, the 
awakened devil in him turns on the luhtant to 
make Laertes his accuinjilict in another * 

It is masteily diplomacy oy which Ik com erts 
the young man’s demand for open ja^tice on his 
father’.s murderer into consent to the seemingly 
friendly fen< ing match. But if me ta^k were a 
simple one neither of the two wou’*.' .appear to be 

1 Though now It is ever to be t , liine<l aw.ty, Claiidius 
seemingly does not stop to think. But Shakespeare know's 
that this chicken will not come home to roost. 
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such dangeruus adversaries to Hamlet as, for this 
last round of the fight, they must. The biter is bit, 
however. The fascination of pc»ison — when Laertes 
so unexpectedly proposes to ‘ anoint ’ the un- 
buttoned sword —once more proves too much for 
him. And he also will be ‘ hoist with his own 
petar.’ 

Shakespeare finds no occasion to develop him 
further; he lets him slip back, rather, into the 
mere machiuer)' of the story. But just so men do, 
after a period of amnesty, relapse to a routine of 
guilt. We note hjs Cidlous silence upon the news 
of Ophelia’s death ; his chief care now is ti> keep 
Laertes under his eye, under his spell. In the 
last scent* the o'd smiling 'mask is on again, the 
speech IS as mellifluous as befoie. But this is 
drama fically ught, Hamlet has ir turned, and 
there is fievh guilt to hide A last blot is added 
to his s\\ifilv.{ losing account, when he lets the 
instant pa-.^ jii which (TCitrude (Ould be swed. 
And, dosed ssith his own poison, he meets a 
littingly ignominious end 

Claudius docs not c<une quite unquestionably 
to life. The mate nal foi the v haraefer is (here, 
old and new, and it is ^11 consistent enough. But 
Shakeqjicarc has left some of it ineomplc'tely 
developed, some indeed to implication only, and 
the actor mu't use judgment in assembling it. 
And though Claudius is the villain of the piece, his 
guile undoubted and of the blackest, the evidence 
for the prosec uticm must be weighed. But an actor 
will instinctively make himself Coimsel for the 
Defence of the pait he plays, when he can. 

There is the question of his love for Gertrude, 
and hers for him. They never themselves refer to 
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its illicitly passionate days. There are, indeed, no 
love passages between them. They are only twice, 
and for the space of a few lines, lelft alone together, 
and then trouble is heavy on them. It has, at 
this time, even begun to separate them; for 
Gertrude tells him no more than she need of 
what has passed with Hamlet in her closet. But 
throughout ^the play, alone with her, or before the 
Court, Claudius shows her very much that loving 
respect which Hamlet says his father showed her. 
The relation, as it now is, seems not to lack 
dignity; and the actor may justifiably somewhat 
discount the ‘ Hyperion *to a satyr,’ and, still 
more, ‘ the bloat kmg,’ and the paddock, bat and 
gib of the closet-scene as the language of angry 
grief, the pent-up poison of a sick mind. Even 
.«lhe Ghost qualifies his 

that incestuous, that adulterate beast . . . 

and the ‘ shameful lust ’ by 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts — 

O, wicked wit and gifts that have the power 
So to seduce . . . 

— which suggests, surely, good gifts turned to ill 
account, and a Gei rude fascinated by them, yet 
not too easily won.^ We certainly are not meant 
to see her enamoured of an obvious monster. 

How far was it love for h^r which tempted him 
to crime? To tliis we have his own clear-headed 

* It is true that a line or so later, the Ghost refers to him as 
a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine . . . 

and even talks of the difference nesween • ‘ radiant angel 
and ‘ garbage.’ But of all the evidence for ! he prosecution 
this is the most— and the most excusably— biased. 
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answer when he is wrestling with himself alone 
and speaks of 

those effects for which I did the murdei'. 

My crown, my own ambition and my queen. . . . 

She takes neither pride of place in it, nor comes 
as an afterthought. But it is in his converse with 
Laertes (when, as we have noted, Shakespeare 
brings him most spontaneously to life) that his 
feelings for her show. Is it odd that he should so 
confess himself to the young man? 

for myseJf — 

My virtue or my plague, be it either which — 

She’s so conjunctive tq my life and soul. 

That as the star moves ngt but in his sphere, 

1 could not but by her. 

It sounds, doc< it not, as if wTung from him? 
Later comes the rueful (and equall)' odd, as part 
of the provc'cation to the murdering of Hamlet) ; 

Not that 1 think you did not love your* father; 

Cut that 1 know love is began by tiiuc, 

And that I see, in passages oi proof. 

Time qualifies the spark and lire of it. 

There lives wjthin the very flame of Jove 
A kind of wick or snuff that wCl abate it . . 

Of what "docs that covertly speak -those pas- 
sages of proof’ — but of Gertrude’s mute obedience 
to Hamlet’s behest to deny herself to his bed? 
He docs not know the reason ; she could not tell 
him. To him it only seems the inevitable sad 
satiety of a passion such as theirs, grown * to a 
plurisy,’ dead ‘ in his own too much.’ ^ 

^ In letting any matter of this kind pass unemphasised into 
the play, Shakespeare would be unconcerned with what 
we may call its likelihood in time; he would not, that is to 
say —indeed, he do'^s not otherwise — stop to consider whether 
the closet-scene had taken place a day or so or a wxek or so 
earlier, 
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Not that this can be very clearly brought home 
to the audience. Had Shakespeare given himself 
a freer hand with Claudius and Gertrude, nor let 
the play be so overwhelmingly dominated by 
Hamlet, he would, we may well suppose, have 
clinched this and other questions about them more 
effectively. As it is, the chief dramatic value of 
the passages is ('yet once more) as a direction to 
the actors. If GeHiude, from the closet-scene 
onwards, does a little scif-<‘onsciously hold alocif 
from him (except when, fitr a moment, he is in 
danger from Laerlc^^, and if he shiav.-, himself 
sombrely aware of u. the* lines, when they come 
to be .spt.ken, will take colour from this. .And 
.such an attitude one to the othci will in itself be 
eloquent; tspe(iall> by contrast to the earlier 
‘happiness, shovMi jdainly to the world when at 
last it ma) be. But n is a pit> that these ends of 
charatter aie loll ioo<e. 

Is Claudius a <ivank<ird.‘ Wt liavc the promise 
of the •jocund liealths ’ iiv- means to drink, and 
Hamlen’.s scornful 

Tht (intli t<» nfrdit, and akes hi', rousc, 
Kttp'- was'ail, ard dv' \\af(.,enng ap-.pnng reels . 

with Its seijueut 

This heav'v-J.eadf d i<v»l ast an'l \scit 
M.ikes u^ iradiuevi a -d i.t.cd ot oth' r nauens, 

I'.hey clepe ii: diunkaid» . . . 

But we hear no more of this, except when Hamlet 
would rather kill his enemy ‘ drunk asleep ' than at 
his prayers - which is: still only evidence for the 
prosecution- -and w'C sec nodiing of it at all. So 
Shakespeare docs not w.rnt to stress it. But it 
helps picture a Court in which the student- 
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philosopher Hamlet would, at best, feel very out 
of place; and it gives a significant touch to the 
picture of the King, no more a drunkard ihan his 
neighbour, or than a clever man can afford to be, 
but the consummate sensualist in this too. And 
he would find, it might well be, comforting for- 
getfulness in the nightly wassail, and courage in 
the ‘ swaggering upspring and the bravado of 
those trumpets and drums. ^ 


OERTRl'DE 

However else Shakespeare may have envisaged 
Gertrude upon his stage, it could not have been 
as the mature matron, the realistic mother of a 
man of thirty, to which a later-born tradition has 
unluckily accustomed us. His boys could play the 
young Ophelia and the fouj teen-year-old Juliet 
and .scarcely call convention into question ; and one 
see.s them bringing a certain advantageously sex- 
less distinction to the withered Queen Margaret 
or the stern Volumnia.* But the presenting of 

^ 15ut 1 sa\V onre ar Italian actor who had evidently bren 
greatly .struck by this aspect of the character, ft^r his nose was 
reddened and he played the part bibulously throughout. 
This lightened the play very much. And here, my dear 
Dover Wilson, is another possible answer to the burning 
question; Did Claudius sec the Dumb Show? My Italian, 
at that juncture, was far too muzzy and hilarious to have seen 
any otfeuce —or, indeed, any meaning at all in it. 

* As to the comic old women, it is likely that they were 
played by men. Dr. W. J. Lawrence thinks so (and allows 
me to quote him), pointing out that when, with the Res- 
toration, actresses inherited the Juliets and Rosalinds — 
though even this change was not suddenly complete — ^such 
parts as the Nurse in Otway’s Cams Manus (his adaptation 
of Romeo and Juliet) were till the end of the century, or near 
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ripe womanhood and its charm would obviously 
be bevond them. As far, the®, as appearance 
went (and setting aside the simply comic) he had 
to choose between spontaneous youth and con- 
ventional ‘ age.’ Juliet is young. It is against all 
hkelihood that Lady Capulet should be old; but 
she is made so, for here is an effective contrast 
which nothing in the story forbids. Ophelia is 
young ; and if likelihood were all, Gertrude, who 
will certainly never see forty-five again, might 
better be ‘ old.’ But that would make licr rela- 
tions with Claudius — and then likelihood is vital 
to the play— <^iule incredible. Therefore she must 
still be young, only as much older than Ophelia as 

it, acted by men. And this, as he jusdy says, looks very 
like a survival of Elizabethan practice. 

^ But that, with Shakespeare at any rate, the men did not 
trespass into this territory beyond the Mistress Overdones 
and Dame Quickiys and Angelicas is suggested, I think, Jby 
the severe limitation of the number of the women’s parts. 
In no play do wc find more than five. And this looks like 
consideration for the likely number of trained apprentices 
available, a number limited both by law and custom. In 
Richard Illy it is true, there arc, besides the women’s parts, 
the young King, the Duke of York and Clarence’s son to be 
cast. But for two oi thcb<^- not much skill is needed, and some- 
thing may be done iiy doubling. The doubling would be 
without regard to srx; in Romeo and Juliet Lady Montague’s 
death implies the need for a Bahhasar oi a page for Paris. 
Such plays as A Midsummer Mgnfs Dicam and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ask, of course, for a number of children. 
But they were originally intended, it is presumed, for private 
performance, ancl any public theatre would need outside help 
for their production. Shakespeare, from first to last, is as 
sparing as possible of women characters, and particularly of 
the elderly or middle-aged. A heroine he must have, and 
she perhaps a companion or an attendant or two. For the 
rest; while fathers and uncles abound, mothers are fairly 
scarce. And is there an aunt in the canon? 
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dress and conduct can suggest. But Shakespeare, 
by an adroit twisty converts necessity here to profit. 
He gives us in Gertnidc the woman who does not 
mature, who clings to her youth and all that 
belongs to it, whose charm will not change but 
at last fade and wither; a pretty creature, as we 
see her, desperately refusing to grow old. And it is 
actually in this pathetic incongruity that the whole 
tragedy has struck root. 

She is drawn for us with unemphatic strokes, 
and she has but a passive part in the play’s action. 
She moves throughuijt in f Claudius’ shado\A’; he 
holds her as he has won her, l>y the witchcraft of 
his wit. We first see her. sitting in (A>unril at his 
side, formally presented too, as ‘ the imperial 
jointress ’ of his power. But it is plain that she 
does little except echo his wishes; sometintes-- as* 
in the welcome to Rbsoncrant/ .md (juiWen.stcrn — 
she repeats his very words, inverting, as wjth a 
.slight effort, their ordei. We practically never see 
her apart from Iiim, except when, at his and 
Polonius' urgiiic, slie has oCnt for Handel to h«n 
closet; apd then he follows to bid her ‘ (lauslatc ' 
what has passed. She docs not tell him every- 
thing. Polonius’ death is news enough; the rest, 
after all, w'as madness. Bur here, wc may gather, 
.starts a rift between them; from now on they 
.stay conjugally apart, and he feels he has lost her. 
Later, during the fencing match, when she has 
momentarily at least recovered her good spirits, 
in pretty defiance she disobey's him and drinks 
from the cup he has pre.pare(l for her son. I’hat 
trifling disobedience is her death. 

She seems to be fond of Hamlet; thougli 
whether she really so much wishes hhu to stay at 
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Court we can hardly tell, for it is under Claudius’ 
eye and influence that she makf»s the plea. She 
is gracious to Ophelia ; and if the girl’s * good 
beauties ’ do tarn out to be the ‘ happy cause ’ of 
her son’s ‘ wildness why, their marriage would 
be just what she feels a marriage should be. 

For long she does not admit that Hamlet is posi- 
tively mad she never uses the word about Iiim 
until, in hei closet, he* secs the thing she cannot see. 
She knows him well enough to know that her own 
‘o’er-hasty maifiage ' is at the root of his trouble, 
but htr trivial 


l)i I ashety hill* 

r»j ail) }aslmie/ 

— when Rosen< rasil/ and Guildenstciii btmg their 
tirat report ot liim —show's he^ quite uisciiMble to 
the clepth ol it. 

Yet, walthuig her, wc know that this shallow, 
aniiahle, Ivmphatif luatuie was an acinUress, 
( unning enough to deer ivc her husband. Hamlet 
says that 

sh'* w(HiI<l )mg r^n hau 
As it incicaic f .jppctit^ haa >>To\vn 
By wli.U it f. (I on . . 

It was the obvious way ol tlcM-iving I'mi She 
wept bttleily whtn he died We need not, how- 
ever, see hypocrisy there Sht rnav well hav'’ 
wept the more bitterly betaiisc she had been false 
to him. And husbands, tvhose Kne is of too 
complacent and Hvpcrion-hkc a ‘ dignity,' are 
temptingly easy to deceive. \\'ithip a month she 
has man’ied Irer lover, and >he is still the Queen. 
She owns that — in tlie eyes of the world -U was 
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over-hasty of them. But of any remorse for the 
past there is no^Junt at all. Surely everything — 
if her morose son would but come to his senses 
and take a cheerfuller view of life — has at last 
turned out very well. 

It is upon such a nature, then, that the cathartic 
storm of Hamlet’s stored resentment — the occasion 
given him — is to break. He has been expressly 
warned to 

leave her to heaven, 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 
To prick and sting her. 

I 

But her seeming bland immunity from anything 
of the sort so pricks and stings his own incorrigible 
moral sense that at last he can restrain liimself no 
more ; he must set her up a glass wherein she may 
see, not the still pretty sight she is used to finding 
there, the mask of virtue she presents tb the world, 
but the ‘ inmost part ’ of her, the terrible truth. 

He is coming to her, so she supposes, to be 
rated for his ‘ pranks,’ which have indeed become 
‘ too broad to bear with,’ when he can, under 
cover ofdiis play, insult before the whole Court 
both her and his sovereign and step-father by gibing 
at their marriage. And she has primed herself— 
clearly she does not relish the task; the subject 
is a ticklish one; it is Claudius, she announces, 
who is offended — to be ‘ round with him.’ But his 
lunatic violence terrifies her, his killing of Polonius 
breaks her nerve. Within a little he has her 
cowed. The tables are turned, and he is rating her, 
scourging her towards repentance for deadly sin. 

We have had Claudius a few moments since, 
facing the evil in him honestly enough ; but for a 
while it seems as if she really did not know what 
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Hamlet meant. Still, bewildered though she may 
be by the rhetoric and moral fen^our, his 

makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers* oaths. . . . 

(for answer to the bravado of her ‘ what have 
I done. . . .’) tells her plainly that he knows 
of her adultery. But it is past and respectably 
atoned for, and the^c is genuine perplexity in her 

Ay me ! what act. 

That roars so loud and thunders in the index 

What can she have done to warrant such tremen- 
dous execration ? 

He sets to work, with a kind of painstaking 
wrath, to demonstrate to her, as to a reprobate 
child, her moral obliquity. And now it is, her 
silence tells us, that she will not understand. Very 
rnmirally -this from her own son ! — she will not. 
So he coarsens and coarsens his attack, till, finding 
it intolerable, she pleads guilty. And then he 
will not spare her. If the carnal sin is all she can 
recognise, she shall have that painted in its true 
colours too; 

Nav, bu'i to live 

l»i the rank swi i an cnscarn>‘d bed, . 

She has ample ext use at last for Iiei pitifully 
reiterated 

O! speal to me no nioi< . . 

No more, sweet Harnlel ! 

When the Ghost appears — and she is spared the 
yet deadlier blow of a revelation of the murder — 
she is blind to its presence, deaf to (he voice : 

Ho O’ sec nothing there? 
Nothing at all; yet all that is I s>e. 

Nor did you nothing hear? 

No, nothing but ourselves. 
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and it implies, we feel, a blindness of soul in 
her besides, a sawity which Hamlet’s ‘ madness ’ 
puts to shame. He has battered her into admis- 
sion of her fleshly sin; but spiritual perception 
— what can give her that ? The division between 
mother and son is here at its deepest, in this 
picture of mother, father and son, united but 
divided, together, but in understanding cure- 
lessly apart. And here is intrinsic tragedy, the 
tragedy of what human beings are ; and the action 
is stayed while we absorb the .'ensc of it. Yet in 
kindliness the two arc never nearer to each other. 
The ghostly presence— itself so softened — is a 
reproach to his anger, and hei very incomprehen- 
sion makes her tenderer to him. 

The mystic moment past, his compassion, truh', 
is as bitter as his wrath, lo hiui bitterer; for ac' 
has no faith, li<' finds, in her repcthanct. Let nei 
assume the virtue she has not. H.jving stripped 
one ma.sk from her tic bids her wear another; the 
pretence ma\ become reality in time. He turns 
bitterer still She will betray her son to her 
parainouv. What ehe should she do? He ranks 
her with his traitor schoolfellows, whom he will 
tmst as he would ‘ adders fmgtd.’ 

But in all this he is wrong. She is repentant 
and she docs not betray him. He is no more 
just to her than we need exriect the one-time 
cha'^iely roinantii adorer of Ophelia, turned 
misogynist, to be. For truer imight there is the 
Ghost’s 

O ! step between her and her hgliting soul. . . . 

— knowledge, befitting the dead, that even un- 
awares something within her is struggling for sal- 
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this, under one guise or another, was a dilemma 
with which many men were faced. 

Hamlet is a man adrift from 'old faiths and not 
yet anchored in new ; a man of his time in that, 
more paiticularly. T'he theologians had been 
busy, patching and re-patching. But formulas, 
which the mind may accept, are one thing; and 
the lively faith, by which we live in unconscious 
harmony with our. surroundings, is very much 
another. 'J’his faith extends to secular everyday 
things. Let it be flawed here and there, it will be 
veakened everywhere. Put it then to some extra- 
ordinarv test and we at onre find that its integrity 
is broken. Reason, bioifght to the rescue, cannot 
help, for it woiks by other means; it cannot even 
tell us what is wrong Act we must, if action is 
s^hat is asked ol us, for the world will not stand 
St) But with crippled faith and enfranchised 
reason at odds in us we do self defeating thiiigs, 
and may lapse into impotence and despair. That 
is Hamlet’s case. And while none of those first 
spectators may ha\e stood, as he did, with 

a tathci killed, a mother stained . 

and under ghostly c ommand to avenge the Lfime, 
not a few of them must have seen in his spiritual 
troubles only a more vivid shadowing forth of their 
own. 

He is of an intellectual generation to whom the 
word has been let penetrate: Prove all things; 
for only so can one learn to hold fast that which 
is good. Could he simplv have been set to prove 
the theory of a carefully selected few- he and 
his fellow-student Hora+io--in the shelter of that 
Protestant Wittenberg to which he so longed 
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to return, all might have been well. But he has 
to face an urgent, practical problem, which is 
coloured for him, moreover, by his own most 
intimate concern with it. How can a man treat 
such a matter dispassionately and trust to his own 
isolated judgment of the right and the wrong of 
it? And if it is a question, as this is, of life and 
death, and even worse, of salvation or damnation — 
let him go arguing such issues as. these forth and back 
and back and forth again in terms of his own doubts 
and griefs and fears, iiiio what dark and vertiginous 
places may not the lonely mind be lured ? 

What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o'ei liis base into the sea. 

And there assume some other horrible form, 

Whit h might deprive your sovereigntv of reason 
And draw you into madness’ 

Such is Horatio’s poetic picture of whal docs, in 
fact, occur 

Some men manage, seemingly, to rednee these 
high issues to their tiwn measure, and will emerge 
from such onleal with their God in their porkot, 
as it wrie, justifv ing whatever they may now ( hoose 
to do. Some will stav lost in the moral anan hy, 
which is all they have found. Many retreat balked 
from the adventure, and the readier to act thereafter 
as habit oi authority or the formulas of their dead 
faith dictate. Many a man, then, can find touches 
of himself in the later Hamlet at least, who returns 
weary of questioning, hardened (by a sea-fight 
and some ruthless practice upon his gaolers) to his 
deadly task, and looking back to the old self-torture 
as ‘ madness.’ 

Yet his soul’s adventure, which seemed but to 
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lead him to defeat, was heroic too. For if men 
shirk such perils, htnv aie dicse hieh matters to 
bo brought home to spiritual frudmen? N(>r 
will mere ititdlef (ua! xent.iring sulTii'c, if Ineiv 
lailh, ill its health and '.tiength, is to ix found 
and onjoyed araiii. Handtt. being * ailed upon, 
flings liis wholo being mind and afhi lions both 
the host fvnd the vsviist of him weaknC'S ni> le''. 
than sticngtli -into’the iriti. '\nd h* widens the 
I'.siie fill hr sees eteiiMi 1 fe and ileath. Ins o'vn 
and Ejs enem\' >, a! stake 1 fe wiFl rei oia ih' bmi- 
stif, a'’ he is and in .di he !*•, wuli these not' 
unv' tied vej ita ^ I * tho \ orM and .he n<xt d d at 
T)ia) be In whu h Piou. diean ^tniire'k ti'wards 
die light he is beaten a. who has sit been'' 
aith hdtO( wrouidit. no! m tnm ^nlv, bm by him 
T's to his M'NP de pitr. It n nom* iht less i 

straggle 

Hi rt* for sru is ih< 'n>.tcr*ilu' to Hamlet's 
'mvstei).’ I'll ' am \>orld around nim has 
natur.db uo s .ec m it, nor th<“ too s.me spec 
f UO' of tin plas lb does not pink out tht 
hrvit of U himself Ni uhei are we meant to 
l<r hi-, trouble ^ oi^ied m the tact that i* is a 
nrystfry Shakeof'em c. for his pars, must order 
iiis j'lay in terms of a tion (evoji a flainlct is 
(alied (>n to aiT) ; the ti tgedy of rhwarted thought 
and ts^rtured spirit is tin* rich soil m winch he 
le-plar th his bonxneings Vet v/lnle the action 
keeps t!S mteresud. it is tins tragedy and the 
m)ster> of it, which is erilhraliuig. 

If we are at cme with Polonius in thinking that 

to txposliilate 

What majesty >hoiikl be, what d\Jiy is, 

Why dav is day, mghl mght, aiid time ib tunc, 

Were nothing but to waste night, day and liine 
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and that, as to Hamlet, 

to define true madness 
What is ’t but to be nothing else but mad? 

why, Shakespeare will not, so to say, have spoilt 
our Kyd for us. The play is attractively alive on 
the surface ; the riches of its underworkings of 
emotion and thought fall to those whose own are 
a touchstone for them. Aid it fulfils, in this, the 
double demand of drama, whk h is not for action 
alone nor the revelation of character only, but for 
character in action. Pertinently so; since the 
character -revealing problems of life present them- 
selves as problems of action, which men attack 
even as Hamlet docs, imaginatively, thoughtfully, 
passionately too. And the play’s progress, like a 
stream in flood, here flowing deeply and evenly, 
here eddying and spreading, there rushing down 
some steep channel - it is thus, and not to rny 
clock-like measure, that human affairs cTo move. 

In England, for the best part of a century before 
Hamlet was written, and for sixty years after, the 
finer issues of the spiritual revolution which the 
Renaissance had begun were obscured by secular 
discord, persecution, and civil war; and the 
ensuing peace left them hardened into formula. 
To the popular mind thus distressed and coarsened 
the finer issues implicit either in play or character 
might well make small appeal. Nor would they 
be likelier to touch the conscience of the positive 
eighteenth century.^ Not till it was waning, and 

* Sec Jolimon’s note to the play. He praises the conduct 
and, in paiticular, the ‘variety’ of the action. Buf ‘of 
the feigned madness of Hamlet theie appears no adequate 
cause, for he does nothing which he might not have done 
with the reputation of sanity.’ 
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many men had come to find their set creeds 
unsatisfying, till they began to ajk the old essential 
questions once again, to have a better answer if 
they might, did the Hamlet of spiritual tragedy 
come by his own; then to become, indeed, the 
typical hero of a new ^ age of doubt.’ It was as if 
Shakespeare, so alive to the spirit of his own time, 
had been 4n this mysteriously attuned besides to 
some ’ 

prophetic boul 

Of the wide world drearring on thAigs to come. 

While our age of doubt endures, and men still 
cry despairingly ‘ I do r>)t know . . and must 
go on uncomforled, the play will keep, I should 
suppose, its hold on us. If a new age of faith or 
reason should succeed, or one for a while too crushed 
by brute reality to value either, Hamlet may then be 
seeA again simply as the good Polonius saw him. 
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